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I  arn  glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  of  testifying  to  the  value  of  the 
conferences  which  have  been  instituted  by  the  Liberals  of 
Huddersfield  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  in  the  light  of 
Democratic  Principles,  the  many  and  complex  social  problems 
which  will  present  themselves  to  our  fellow-countrymen  for 
solution  when  conditions  of  peace  are  once  more  restored 
to  us. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  be  applying 
our  minds  to  these  problems  now,  in  order  that  when  the 
occasion  arises  for  dealing  with  them  we  may  be  ready  with 
our  ideas  clear  and  our  methods  fully  considered. 

I  offer  to  the  Huddersfield  Liberal  Conference  Executive 
my  congratulations  upon  the  success  which  has  attended 
these  conferences,  and  I  am  confident  that  when  the  time 
arrives  they  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  formation  of  a  sane  and  instructed  public  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  Work  of  Reconstruction  after  the  War. 


H.  H.  ASQUITH. 


PREFACE. 


This  volume  records  the  endeavours  of  the  Liberal  Associations  of 
Huddersfield,  Elland,  Colne  Valley,  and  Holmfirth,  to  provide  a  weekly 
opportunity  on  Saturday  afternoons  for  the  study  of  Democratic  principles 
in  relation  to  After  War  problems. 

The  arrangements  for  these  Conferences  were  made  during  that  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  War  period  signalised  by  the  so-called  "Political 
Truce."  Moratoria  and  inertia  are  fatal  to  Liberalism.  We  found 
that  both  our  workers  and  the  rank  and  file  were  discouraged,  and,  although 
not  losing  faith  in  Liberalism,  were  losing  faith  in  the  general  polity  of  the 
Party. 

One  significant  feature  of  the  meeings  has  to  be  noted,  and  that  is 
the  reception  given  and  the  strong  bias  which  has  been  shown  to  the  more 
radical  and  democratic  views  which  were  presented. 

The  Conferences  on  Industrial  Questions  aroused  remarkable  interest 
amongst  both  workers  and  employers. 

No  apology  is,  therefore,  needed  for  the  issue  of  these  addresses. 
There  has  been  a  strong  local  demand  for  their  publication  ;  and  in  the 
flood  of  literature  produced  by  the  War  there  has  been  little  to  create  and 
develop  public  thought  towards  the  peace  problems  which  will  face  us. 

The  papers  given  were  of  rare  merit,  and  will  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Conference  Executive,  therefore,  realising  the  unique  educational  value 
of  the  meetings  and  the  exceptional  interest  manifested  throughout  the 
series,  feel  that  in  this  permanent  form  the  volume  may  help  to  make 
possible  in  a  wider  field  that  knowledge  which  shall  shape  a  loftier  social 
morality  and  a  purer  political  creed  through  which  the  world  shall  progress 
towards  Democracy. 


HARRY  DAWSON  (President). 
JOHN  ARCHER  (Secretary). 
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I.— RECONSTRUCTION    AFTER  THE 

WAR. 


By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Dr.  Addison,  M.P. 
(MINISTER  OF  RECONSTRUCTION). 

Saturday,  September  22nd,  191 7.  . 


Chairman  :    Sir  Wm.  Raynor. 


Dr.  Addison  said  :  I  must  say  that  this  meeting,  on  a  some- 
what insalubrious  Saturday  afternoon,  fills  me  as  a  Londoner  with 
envy  and  admiration.  That  so  many  people  can  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  way  to  study  reconstruction  problems  is,  if  I  may 
say  so,  a  high  tribute  to  the  well-known  Yorkshire  sagacity  and 
foresight.  It  is  altogether  to  the  good  that  the  problems  and 
difficulties  which  inevitably  will  confront  this  country  and  every 
other  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  examined  carefully 
beforehand,  and  the  more  they  receive  public  criticism  and  exam- 
ination the  more  I  for  one  shall  rejoice.  You,  sir,  said  that  if 
only  legislators  would  do  right  and  exercise  common-sense,  all 
would  be  well.  I  always  find  that  the  difficulty  is  to  know  what 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  As  a  plain  countryman  myself,  I  try  to 
retain  a  hold  on  common-sense;  but  it  is  your  first  conundrum 
that  presents  the  difficulty.  I  will  this  afternoon  try  to  present 
some  of  the  problems  to  this  meeting,  but  no  one  would  expect 
me  at  this  early  stage  of  my  duties  to  go  further  than  that.  It 
is  quite  certain  that,  whatever  steps  may  be  taken  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  we  must  rely,  in  the  main, 
on  people  helping  themselves.  But  there  are  two  general  con- 
siderations which  I  should  like  to  mention  in  the  first  place. 

The  War  must  be  won  first. 

As  the  war  goes  on  and  memories  grow  dimmer,  we  are 
often  inclined  to  forget  that  whatever  changes  may  be  under- 
taken in  our  country  in  the  future,  we  owe  a  debt  which  nothing 
can  discharge  to  the  men  who  went  out  first.  To  undertake  any- 
thing in  efforts  at  reconstruction  pre-supposes  the  opportunity 
for  doing  it,  and  it  also  implies  the  continued  will  to  execute. 
Whatever  intentions  we  may  entertain  now,  or  whatever  plans 
we  may  formulate  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  war,  let 
us  not  forget  that  everything  depends  upon  our  having  the  oppor- 
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tunity  for  putting  them  into  execution,  and  that  that  oppor- 
tunity can  only  arise  by  winning  the  war  first.  I  think  that  the 
revelations  which  have  been  made  lately  by  Mr.  Gerard's  papers, 
in  the  Argentine  business,  in  the  telegrams  of  M.  Luxburg,  in 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  telegrams  and  so  on,  have  shown  the 
people  of  the  whole  world  that  until  the  possibility  of  these 
abominations  is  removed  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  real  pro- 
gress. So  that  is  the  first  consideration.  Then  we  shall  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  the  destructive  critic.  There  is  no- 
thing, I  think,  which  offers  a  readier  or  more  congenial  occu- 
pation to  a  vacant  mind  than  destructive  criticism.  It  has  been 
a  part  of  my  business,  as  you  are  well  aware,  to  share  in  the 
formulation  of  plans  and  in  the  organisation  of  the  work  which 
led  gradually  to  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and 
I  found,  as  we  all  find,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  criticise,  but  very 
difficult  to  offer  a  good  suggestion.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  from 
the  many  destructive  critics  that  we  have  had  I  never  remem- 
ber having  received  one  useful  hint.  What  we  want  are  useful, 
constructive  suggestions,  and  I  hope  that  these  conferences 
will  result  in  many. 

The  Germans  and  Reconstruction. 

Some  people,  I  think,  have  questioned  the  need  for  a 
Minister  of  Reconstruction  at  all.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
Minister.  That  is,  of  course,  quite  a  legitimate  subject  for 
differences  of  opinion.  I  am  speaking  of  the  need  for  the  general 
effort.  We  have  known  for  some  time  past  that  that  has  not 
been  the  view  of  the  Germans.  I  may  tell  you  they  have  been 
busy  at  reconstruction  problems  for  some  time.  We  find  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  world — endeavouring  to  secure  supplies 
of  materials,  to  secure  control  of  shipping,  to  arrange  far  ahead 
bargains  with  various  committees  for  purchases  of  supplies  that 
our  people  will  need.  I  know  that  they  have  made,  and  are 
making  still,  extensive  efforts  to  acquire,  by  purchase  and  other- 
wise, the  control  of  great  mineral  deposits.  They  have  even 
tried  to  buy  them  in  England  during  the  war,  for  the  purpose 
not  only  of  supplying  themselves,  but  also  of  preventing  our 
getting  them.  There  are  few  things  of  greater  fundamental  im- 
portance than  the  securing  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  material 
wherever  it  is.  That  is  the  first  essential  step  in  industrial 
security.  I  know  that  the  German  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
has  started  there. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  problems. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  which  will  suggest 
matter  for  careful  thought.  I  know  it  is  quite  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate, and  I  want  to  avoid  doing  that.  If  hostilities  ceased, 
let  us  say,  to-morrow,  ask  yourself  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  at  present  solely  occu- 
pied upon  the  production  of  war  material  ?  Now,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  are  some  millions  of  men  in  the  Army  who  will  be 
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thrown  on  to  the  labour  market.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  at  that  time,  whenever  it  comes,  large  masses  of  people, 
the  world  over,  whose  work  as  it  now  exists  will  suddenly  come 
to  an  end.  The  problem  may  not  be  so  formidable  as  it  looks ; 
but  no  right-minded  citizen  can  deny  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  cope  with  the  conditions  that  will  or  may  arise.  That  is  one 
of  the  first  and  most  urgent  problems  of  reconstruction.  You 
will  not  demobilise  the  Army  all  at  once,  and  the  Committee, 
.  with  the  War  Office  and  others,  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
examination  of  this  problem.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that 
there  are,  throughout  the  country,  places  held  ready  for  the 
men  to  come  back  to.  I  cannot  say  with  any  precision  what 
the  number  is,  but  it  is  certainly  over  a  million,  and  I  know  that 
all  good  employers  feel  it  a  point  of  honour  to  take  back  into 
their  employment,  where  the  man  can  work,  those  who  have 
served  their  country  at  the  front.    That  is  one  large  class. 

Men  who  will  be  In  demand. 

Then  there  is  another  large  class  which  we  know  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  demand.  It  does  not  need  much  forethought  to 
recognise,  for  example,  that  men  on  railways  and  shipbuilding 
and  services  of  that  kind,  will  be  badly  wanted,  and  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  got  back,  because  whatever  industry  may  be  busy 
I  am  quite  sure  that  shipbuilding  will  be  busy,  and  will  need  to 
be  busy  for  a  long  time.  Our  railways,  too,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  sadly  in  need  of  restoration.  This  question  is  being 
gone  into,  as  it  affects  the  Army,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  men  for  whom  places  are  ready,  and  the  men 
vho  will  be  required  for  general  services,  but  also  those  who 
will  certainly  be  needed  in  occupations  that  will  be  wanting  to 
start  ahead  more  quickly  than  others,  and  there  are  further 
classes  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  with.  But  it  certainly  is 
common-sense  to  release  first  those  for  whom  places  are  open, 
and  those  who  are  certainly  wanted ,  rather  than  to  pour  the 
men  out  of  the  Army  into  the  labour  market  in  any  indiscrim- 
inate fashion.  Not  that  you  can  carry  this  very  far;  but  to  a 
great  extent  at  all  events  you  can  help  industry  and  save  distress 
by  bringing  back  earlier  the  men  who  are  most  wanted,  within 
limits. 

Need  for  avoiding  distress  and  unemployment. 

Well,  I  take  it  that  the  main  object,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
objects  of  consideration— a  question  which  will  arise  in  either 
military  or  civil  demobilisation — is  the  necessity,  as  far  as  we 
can,  of  avoiding  distress  and  unemployment.  After  all,  any 
system  or  systems  of  insurance  and  such  like  are  only  what 
we  should  call  by  the  medical  term  placebos.  They  are  not 
remedial.  We  want,  if  possible,  to  have  people  who  do  not  need 
to  draw  their  insurance.  Also  we  want  them  to  have  oppor- 
tunities open  for  them,  and  so  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  try 
and  arrange  matters,  so  far  as  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to 
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arrange  matters,  to  avoid  unemployment  when  that  time  comes. 
There  will  be  in  many  trades  an  immense  demand  for  work.  I 
have  mentioned  shipbuilding  and  railway  material,  and  various 
restoration  trades ;  and  the  needs  of  the  desolated  countries,  and 
our  colonies,  and  many  other  countries  will  make  great  demands 
upon  some  of  our  industries  at  a  very  early  date.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  orders  necessitates  several  things.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  have  an  order,  but  you  must  have  material  to  work  upon, 
as  well  as  machinery  and  staff  to  work  with.  You  also  want 
money  or  credit  to  carry  on  with.  Let  us  take  this  question  of 
materials. 

Materials  and  the  Shipping  Shortage. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity,  Sir  William,  of  asking  you, 
amongst  others,  some  questions  on  this  subject.  Let  us  say 
this,  that  I  am  quite  sure,  as  one  of  those  who  had  to  be 
partly  responsible  for  a  number  of  tyrannical  orders,  nobody  will 
rejoice  more  than  I  shall  when  any  Government  Department, 
with  respect  to  control  of  material,  is  able  to  put  the  shutters 
up.  But  whilst  that  is  so,  and  it  is  evidently  common-sense  and 
right  that  ordinary  trade  channels  should  be  used  and  got  back 
into  their  normal  working  as  quickly  as  possible,  there  will  be 
some  materials  of  which  there  will  be  a  real  shortage.  And  it  is 
very  desirable  that  in  examining  into  the  methods  which  ought 
to  be  provisionally  adopted  for  dealing  with  these  conditions,  we 
should  carry  with  us  those  who  know  the  business.  But,  unless 
anticipations  are  quite  incorrect,  there  will  be  at  all  events  a 
small  number  of  very  important  trades  of  the  material  for  which 
there  will  be  a  world  shortage,  and  it  is  our  business  to  secure 
to  the  manufacturers  and  traders  of  the  country  that  they  have 
material  to  work  with,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  prevent  the  prices  soaring  any  higher  than  can  be  helped.  As 
I  have  said,  the  Germans  have  already  been  endeavouring  to 
acquire  control  of  some  important  materials ;  but  the  shortage  of 
material  in  some  trades  is  bound  to  be  aggravated  by  the  short- 
age of  shipping,  and  not  only  will  it  be  aggravated  by  the  short- 
age of  shipping,  but  it  must  also  be  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
for  various  war  purposes  we  have  moved  shipping  from  some 
parts  of  the  world  where  it  normally  carried  these  goods  to  other 
waters  far  removed.  So  that  not  only  have  the  war  and  the 
U-boat  campaign  intensified  the  shortage  of  shipping,  but  war 
requirements  have  in  addition  made  an  alteration  of  shipping 
movements,  which  will  entail  a  considerable  interval  before  their 
normal  movements,  on  their  ordinary  trade  routes,  can  be  re- 
established. 

Necessity  for  trade  associations  and  co-operation. 

One  of  the  most  vital  commodities  of  the  nation  is  a  number 
of  metals  which  the  war  has  made  great  inroads  upon,  and  which 
our  enemies  will  certainly  want  to  re-equip  themselves  with  as 
soon  as  possible.    This  will  or  may  present  serious  difficulties 
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in  supplying  our  manufacturers  with  material  to  keep  people 
working,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  this  is  done.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  more  the  traders  do  it  for  themselves,  the  better 
I  shall  be  pleased.  But  it  is  our  business  to  see  that  it  is 
secured  by  some  satisfactory  arrangement,  and,  perhaps,  to  con- 
sult the  different  trades  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  There  is 
one  little  financial  point  which  will  be  worth  your  consideration. 
A  firm  employs  a  large  number  of  people.  We  will  suppose  they 
pay  £5,000  or  £10,000  a  week  in  wages.  Now,  many  firms  have 
turned  themselves  over  to  work  quite  different  from  their  ordi- 
nary occupation,  and  they  are  being  financed  in  various  ways. 
But  banks  quite  properly  do  not  let  an  employer  draw  out  a 
few  thousands  on  a  Friday  to  pay  wages  unless  they  think  there 
is  sound  credit  behind  it.  That  credit  is  based  now  at  all  events 
upon  war  orders,  and  I  know  that  in  some  branches  of  industry 
the  continuation  of  credits  may  present  serious  difficulties,  at 
any  rate,  for  some  months.  You  will  notice  that  this  leads  to  a 
very  simple  and  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  best  thing  that  the 
traders  of  the  country  can  do  in  this  matter  is  to  get  together 
to  help  themselves.  I  believe  if  some  gentlemen  on  the  platform 
and  some  of  those  in  the  audience  were  to  express  their  minds 
quite  freely,  they  would  say,  "  Well,  anyhow,  we  can  do  it 
better  than  the  Government."  There  are  two  sides  even  to  that 
story;  but,  of  course,  the  Government  has  got  to  consider  not 
one  trade,  but  all  trades,  and  we  cannot,  for  example,  consider 
shipping  in  terms  of  wool  only.  We  have  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  community  in  wheat,  timber,  copper,  iron  ores,  and  the 
rest  of  it.  WThen  shipping  is  short,  you  have  to  share  it  out  so 
as  to  get  at  all  events  a  sufficiency  of  essential  commodities. 
All  the  difficulties  would  not  be  solved  by  simply  leaving  it  to 
the  different  trades  to  make  their  own  arrangements,  although 
I  agree  that  in  their  own  businesses  they  know  vastly  more 
about  it  than  anybody  else. 

But  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  different 
trades,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  associate  themselves  together 
with  a  view  not  only  to  helping  the  Government,  but  also  to 
dealing  with  these  difficulties  for  themselves,  by  themselves,  as 
far  as  possible.  And  let  me  say  this,  too,  that  sometimes  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  Government  in  getting  the  co- 
operation of  traders  has  been  that  they  are  so  much  divided 
amongst  themselves.  It  has  often  been  part  of  my  duty  to 
ask,  "  Well,  now,  I  want  to  know  about  so-and-so.  Whom 
should  I  consult  ?  What  associations  should  I  refer  to  ?  "  But 
I  have  found  there  are  half-a-dozen  associations  sometimes,  and 
they  are  all  fighting  one  another,  and  they  each  of  them  say 
that  the  other  fellow  is  no  good.  In  respect  of  some  trades  that 
is  no  over-statement  of  the  case,  and  it  is  essential  that  these 
differences,  where  they  are  not  fundamental,  should  be  over- 
come. And  I  believe  that  both  for  workmen  and  for  employers, 
the  formation  of  proper  trade  associations  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence. 
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Lessons  taught  by  the  War. 

I  shall  have  to  refer  later  on  to  some  new  industries,  but 
I  think  the  war  has  taught  us  a  great  many  lessons  that  we  can 
apply  hereafter.  It  has  removed  some  of  our  narrowness  of 
vision.  It  has  also  made  us  realise  in  these  islands  that  a  great 
many  of  our  class  prejudices  are  wholly  artificial  and  harmful. 
If  you  want  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  war,  we 
know  to  our  cost,  all  of  us,  that  you  want  labour,  management, 
technical  experience,  research,  science,  marketing,  and  the  rest 
of  it,  all  working  together,  and  you  cannot  have  them  in  water- 
tight compartments.  The  war  has  broken  away  many  of  those 
prejudices  which  have  existed  between  different  classes  of  the 
community.  The  war  has  also  shown  very  clearly  that  this 
country  has  never  made  use  of  brains  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 
What  we  in  this  country  owe  to  a  number  of  highly  trained, 
scientific  men  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  supplying  our 
armies  can  never  be  expressed.  These  men  have  been  paid 
salaries  in  some  cases  that  were  a  disgrace  to  the  community. 
And  one  of  the  lessons  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  learn  is  that 
it  pays  to  employ  brains,  and  it  also  pays  to  pay  them  pro- 
perly. Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  the  transition  period 
between  war  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace  industries,  we 
shall  never  overcome  the  devastation  of  this  war  unless  as  a 
nation  we  can  increase  our  productivity.  It  comes  back,  to  use 
the  well-known  metaphor,  to  making  three  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  you  had  two  before.  And  we  have  to  do  that  as  a  nation 
if  we  are  to  overcome  the  evil  economic  results  of  the  war. 

The  four  essentials. 

For  this  we  need  four  things.  We  need,  first,  and  this  is 
most  important,  a  better  co-operation  between  capital  and 
labour ;  second,  better  conditions  of  life ;  third,  better  training ; 
and  fourth,  better  industrial  methods.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  first  and  the  fourth  of  these,  leaving  the 
other  two  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail  at  another  time,  as  my  time 
is  limited.  Let  us  take  the  improved  relations  between  capital 
and  labour.  I  believe  that  the  movement  which  owes  so  much 
to  the  Committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Whitley,  the  member 
for  Halifax,  which  suggests  the  formation  of  workmen's  and  em- 
ployers' councils,  has  within  it  great  possibilities  for  usefulness. 
I  believe  that  unless  in  some  such  form  the  workmen  in  the  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  the  employers  in  the  industries,  can  Jet 
together  for  the  formation  of  some  machinery,  not  only  for  the 
settlement  of  their  differences,  but  for  other  purposes,  we  cannot 
make  any  real  progress  in  increasing  our  output. 

Co-operation  of  Labour  in  increased  output. 

The  thing  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  increasing  output  is  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Labour  in  increased  output,  to  secure 
its  interest  in  increasing  output,  and  to  secure  that  it  should  be 
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to  its  interest  to  discourage  anything  which  limits  output.  That 
is  fundamental.  How  is  Labour  to  be  brought  heartily  to  co- 
operate in  a  scheme  of  industrial  output  which  discourages  the 
limitation  of  output?  There  are  four  conditions,  and  I  think 
Labour  is  entitled  to  put  them  forward.  If  Labour  is  to  agree 
to  abandoning  anything  which  limits  output,  or  which  tends 
to  do  so,  it  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  increased 
output.  What  particular  form  that  benefit  may  take  ifc  is  not, 
of  course,  for  anybody  to  prescribe.  The  different  industries 
would  have  their  different  methods,  but  the  principle  is  I  be- 
lieve right,  and  I  think  it  has  to  be  frankly  recognised  on  both 
sides  that  Labour  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  in- 
creased output.  It  has  often  happened  that  when  increased 
output  has  been  secured  by  better  machinery  or  something  else, 
the  rates  have  been  cut  to  keep  the  earnings  about  where  they 
were  before.  That  really  is  not  fair,  and  Labour  is  entitled  to 
have  some  machinery  which  will  secure  to  it  its  standard  of 
wages — either  piece  rate  fixers  or  some  other  machinery.  It  is 
also  entitled  to  be  protected  against  cutting  rates,  otherwise 
you  will  never  get  its  hearty  co-operation. 

The  Fear  of  Unemployment. 

The  third  condition  goes  very  much  further,  and  raises  the 
most  difficult  problem  of  all.  I  can  understand  that  we  could 
devise  a  method  whereby  Labour  would  be  secured  by  having 
a  share  of  the  increase,  a  share  of  the  benefits,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  pay.  But  when  that  had  been  devised  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  say,  "  Probably  it  is  true  that  you  will 
turn  out  so  many  more  pieces  on  this  machine  than  you  did 
before,  and  that  the  men  who  work  the  machines  will  be 
guaranteed  that  they  are  going  to  be  paid  properly,  but  I  shan't 
be  wanted  at  all."  It  is  the  fear  of  unemployment  at  the  back 
of  the  men's  minds  which  is  largely  responsible  for  hostility  to 
improved  methods.  That  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  too.  There 
must  be  some  machinery  devised  whereby  there  is  some  security 
for  employment;  otherwise  you  can  never  expect  a  man  to  put 
his  heart  into  introducing  improved  methods  which  may  turn 
him  out  into  the  street.  It  is  not  human.  That  is  the  third 
and  a  very  big  problem,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  best  attention  of 
every  employers'  and  workmen's  council  in  this  country. 

,   The  Conditions  of  Employment. 

There  is  another  question  which  is  very  much  discussed. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  that  at  times  I  find  myself  un- 
popular with  shop  stewards.  I  will  not  go  into  that,  but  I  read 
the  other  day  a  thoroughly  useful  little  pamphlet  by  a  man 
who  is  a  shop  steward  in  Sheffield,  a  Mr.  Murphy.  And  I  liked 
the  pamphlet  because  it  accorded  with  my  sentiments  about  the 
destructive  critic.  He  really  tried  to  suggest  something  which 
would  work.    Whether  it  will  work  in  the  form  he  suggests  or 
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not  I  am  not  discussing,  but  it  was  a  useful  contribution.  It 
was  a  sound,  level-headed  attempt  to  suggest  something  that 
would  work,  whereby  the  people  in  the  shops  would  have  some 
share  in  determining  their  own  conditions.  Now,  hours  of  labour 
and  many  other  questions  are  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  Sir 
George  Newman's  Committee,  and  it  is  recognised,  entirely 
apart  from  questions  of  humanity,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work 
people  too  long  hours.  This  is,  then,  the  fourth  matter  which 
Labour  has  to  be  brought  to  consider  in  council — the  general 
question  of  the  conditions  of  employment. 

These  four  questions  have  to  be  settled  in  some  working 
way  before  we  can  secure  the  real  co-operation  of  Labour  in 
increasing  output.  I  am  quite  certain  that  whatever  may  be 
our  individual  views,  you  will  all  recognise  they  are  worthy  of 
the  closest  attention  and  examination  at  these  conferences  and 
at  the  employers'  and  workmen's  councils  which  are  now  spring- 
ing up  so  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Whitley's  Committee. 

Improvement  in  the  Conditions  of  Living:  Housing. 

The  second  point  I  mentioned,  namely,  the  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  living,  I  will  only  say  a  little  on.  The  first 
question  which  nearly  always  crops  up  in  most  of  the  com- 
mittees that  have  been  examining  the  problems  connected  with 
special  trades  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  that  of  improved  con- 
ditions of  housing.  I  believe  you  have  got  a  housing  problem  in 
Huddersfield,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  a  housing  problem  in 
nearly  every  town  and  village  in  England.  The  increased 
output  of  food  from  our  land  is  very  intimately  associated  with 
the  housing  problem.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  now 
sent  out  an  inquiry  to  all  the  local  authorities  asking  them  to 
send  in  a  return  of  the  houses  that  are  required  in  their  districts. 
I  hope  all  here  will  see  that  their  local  authority  does  its  duty, 
because  we  want  to  know.  That  is  why  the  return  is  sent  out. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  improved  housing  accommodation,  not 
only  in  towns  but  in  villages.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  factors 
in  increasing  the  productive  power  of  this  country  after  the 
war,  and  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible  when  hosti- 
lities cease,  and  when  materials  and  labour  become  available. 
We  are  already  making  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements. 

With  housing,  of  course,  you  get  all.  the  questions  asso- 
ated  with  health,  and  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Broadbent 
cannot  be  here.  Few  men  in  the  country  have  been  more  pro- 
minent apostles  of  sound  health  than  Mr.  Broadbent  of  Hud- 
dersfield. He  recognised  that  you  have  got  to  begin  at  the 
cradle.  It  is  no  good  thinking  you  have  done  your  duty  when 
you  have  looked  after  the  sewers  and  the  water  supply. 

Educational  Progress. 

The  third  topic  is   education,   and   the   President  of  the 
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Board  of  Education  is  conducting  a  fine  campaign  in  the  coun- 
try on  that.  His  main  proposals  are  that  we  should  continue  to 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  regular  training,  including  physical 
training,  for  our  children  after  they  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  But  all  our  educational  system,  so  far  as  industry  is 
concerned,  ought  to  lead  to  a  much  closer  association  between 
the  factory  and  the  laboratory  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  system  under  which  we  may  have  men  who 
are  suitable,  and  who  have  had  the  proper  training,  graduating 
in  works  laboratories.  After  the  war  there  is  going  to  be  a 
great  demand  in  some  trades  for  well-trained  experts,  and  they 
are  going  to  command  a  high  price,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it, 
but  the  number  of  such  experts  in  this  country  is  deplorably 
limited.  There  has  been  a  great  stand-offishness  between  the 
educational  authorities  and  the  business  community,  and  I  want 
that  stand-offishness  to  be  done  away  with.  I  think  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  excuse  for  it  on  both  sides.  But  we  have  got 
to  bring  science  into  our  industries  more  and  more. 

The  Improvement  of  Trade  Methods. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  condition,  the  improvement  of 
trade  methods.  Whatever  else  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has 
done,  it  has  taught  us  that  we  want  a  larger  conception  of  out- 
put. You  have  got  to  look  at  things  "  big"  if  you  are  going 
to  do  them  successfully.  Now  trade,  as  we  acknowledged  be- 
fore, is  a  very  complex  business.  You  know  it  much  better 
than  I  do.  You  have  got  your  material,  and  you  have  to  ship 
it  sometimes  to  the  nations  of  the  world  and  arrange  your  mar- 
keting and  your  merchanting  and  your  shipping  and  your  ex- 
change. We  have  had  nothing  like  as  much  organisation  in  this 
complex  business  as  we  ought  to  have  had.  May  I  tell  you  an 
incident?  It  is  quite  a  little  episode,  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
beside  the  point s  an  incident  of  my  own  native  village  in  Lin- 
colnshire, five  or  six  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  see  a  lot  of  men  with  quite  small 
holdings,  bits  of  farms,  each  man  going  to  the  station,  six  or 
eight  miles  away,  and  coming  back  with  a  sack  of  seed  corn, 
a  few  plough-shares  or  something  else.  They  came  in  a  stream 
along  the  road  on  market-day,  and  I  should  think  the  cargoes 
of  the  whole  lot  would  not  have  been  a  couple  of  tons.  Very 
likely  there  would  be  a  dozen  or  twenty  able-bodied  men  spend- 
ing their  whole  day  and  a  good  deal  of  petty  cash  in  achieving 
these  wasteful  results,  and  it  is  going  on  to-day  as  it  did  then. 
Well,  that  is  only  an  illustration,  but  you  all  see  what  I  am 
driving  at.  Could  there  be  anything  more  wasteful  than  that? 
There  are  throughout  the  country  industries  in  which  men  buy 
a  little  bit,  at  a  very  high  price  sometimes,  and  sell  on  the  same 
basis.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  German  industries  in- 
vaded some  of  our  markets  was  that  they  organised  their  buying 
and  selling  on  comprehensive,  big  lines ;  and  we  have  got  to  do 
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the  same.  I  will  not  dwell  now  on  that  side  of  it,  because  I 
want  just  for  a  minute  to  deal  with  the  more  detailed  side  of  the 
improved  methods  of  production. 

Commercial  Intelligence. 

In  the  first  place,  our  commercial  intelligence  has  often  not 
been  of  the  very  best,  and  I  hope  that  the  steps  that  are  now 
being  taken  will  lead  to  a  removal  of  our  difficulties  in  that  line. 
But  I  think,  on  the  whole,  as  a  nation  we  have  got  what  we 
paid  for.  We  paid  people  at  about  the  salary  of  a  clerk  to 
represent  interests  of  the  most  vital  consequence.  You  have  got 
value  for  your  money,  but  you  have  not  got  what  you  wanted. 
Let  me  come  a  little  nearer  and  invade  your  workshops.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  manufacturers  and  traders  of  this  country 
ought  to  put  their  heads  together  to  examine  their  processes 
and  their  plant  to  see  if  they  are  the  very  best  for  the  purpose. 
I  have  in  my  possession  the  results  of  the  most  careful  and  pre- 
cise examination  that  has  ever  been  made  of  great  groups  of 
factories  in  this  country,  with  a  most  scientific  criticism  of 
their  methods  of  production,  of  their  methods  of  working,  and 
their  costs,  and  the  result  is  very  striking.  Suppose  that  every 
manufacturer,  or  association  of  manufacturers — because  you 
can  only  by  association  command  the  best  brains — were  to  have 
in  the  different  industries  of  this  country  a  close  examination  of 
plant.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  find  a  great  deal  of  it  ought 
to  be  scrapped. 

The  Efficiency  of  Plants. 

Take  two  types  of  plant  in  a  certain  industry,  both  of 
which  were  new  plants  erected  as  far  as  was  known  on  the 
best  lines.  When  you  come  to  examine  the  results  of  their 
working  you  find,  both  being  well  and  carefully  worked,  one 
plant  is  much  better  adapted  than  the  other  to  give  you  good 
production.  You  find,  for  example,  taking  this  particular  illus- 
tration, that  the  cost  of  one  plant  per  ton  of  steel  produced  was 
29d.,  and  the  cost  of  the  other  per  ton  was  44d.  Number  1  can- 
not be  compared  with  Number  2.  And  if  the  chairman  or  any- 
body possesses  Number  1,  and  you  are  saddled  with  Number  2, 
you  are  out  of  the  market.  The  total  cost  for  the  production  of 
Number  1,  taking  all  the  produce,  was  34,  and  of  Number  2  was 
48,  both  well  worked,  both  new  plants.  The  one  plant  was  a 
better-designed  plant  than  the  other  and  with  the  known  result. 
In  war  time  you  carry  on  with  both,  but  as  competitors  in  the 
market,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  Number  2  cannot  keep  his 
end  up  against  Number  1.  It  is  as  well  to  examine  how  far  our 
plants  are  efficient.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  say  "  That  is  a 
piece  of  impertinence  from  a  mere  doctor."  Never  mind,  I  am 
quite  sure  it  will  well  repay  examination,  because  if  we  are  going 
to  increase  our  production  after  the  war  we  must  have  the  best 
plant  possible. 
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Methods  of  Working  and  Management. 

Now  the  next  thing.  We  must  examine  our  methods  of 
•working  and  management,  and  compare,  for  example,  the 
amount  of  material  used  and  the  amount  of  material  wasted,  the 
amount  of  coal  and  heat  used,  and  the  amount  of  coal  and  heat 
wasted.  Take  the  coal  and  heat  consumption  of  these  two 
machines — one  is  29,  the  other  is  44.  I  find  that  is  the  result 
for  twelve  months.  A  number  of  people  went  into  this  thing 
with  great  care  and  precision.  The  average  of  efficiency  with 
the  same  plant  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was  56  per 
cent;  for  the  last  six  months  it  was  71  per  cent.  Although 
during  the  year  in  this  particular  industry  wages  had  increased 
20  per  cent.,  by  a  critical  examination  and  correction  of  manu- 
facturing methods  their  cost  of  production  had  fallen  29  per 
cent.  Now,  that  is  not  a  little  illustration  I  am  giving  you. 
Do  not  think  it  is  some  pottering  little  business.  I  am  quoting 
these  figures,  I  am  giving  you  results  that  have  been  ascertained 
and  checked  in  the  most  careful  and  precise  way  by  men 
thoroughly  competent  to  do  it.  This  thing  has  been  gone  into 
most  carefully,  and  it  is  only  one  or  two  of  the  chief  results  that 
I  am  quoting.  Why  I  am  labouring  at  this  point  is  this  : 
whatever  may  be  our  methods  and  our  policy  after  the  war,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  secure  a  real  and  continued  increase  in  our 
capacity  to  produce — it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  pay 
for  the  war — unless  we  examine  and  ruthlessly  discard  as  soon 
as  we  can,  inefficient  plant  and  inefficient  working,  and  improve 
upon  them. 

Possibilities  for  Improved  Farming. 

I  have  been  longer  on  this  point  than  I  intended,  but  I 
believe  it  lies  at  the  root  of  industrial  improvement — that  and 
agreement  with  Labour.  I  could  find  further  illustrations  in 
various  trades,  but  will  mention  only  one,  although  I  have 
examples  here  of  a  good  many.  I  should  think  that  few  things 
have  given  the  patriot  more  encouragement  during  the  last  six 
months  than  to  go  along  in  a  railway  train  and  to  see  the  patches 
of  potatoes  and  things  that  have  been  growing  in  all  sorts  of 
unlikely  places.  It  shows  what  we  can  do  if  we  try.  We  have 
proved  that  in  munitions  production,  and  we  want  the  same 
enthusiasm  brought  into  other  production.  We  have  found  that 
we  have  capacity  to  do  it,  but  we  were  too  well  off  to  try  before. 
I  find  that  the  British  farmer,  on  the  average — so  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  reports — feeds  from  45  to  50  persons  per  100 
acres  of  land  cultivated.  The  German  feeds  from  70  to  75.  The 
British  farmer  on  that  land  grows  on  the  average  15  tons  of 
corn,  and  the  German  33.  The  British  farmer  from  that  same 
land  produces  11  tons  of  potatoes,  and  the  German  55  tons. 
The  British  farmer  on  that  land  produces  17^  tons  of  milk,  and 
the  German  28,  and  the  British  farmer  does  not  produce  any 
sugar  at  all.  But  if  the  German  farmer  can  do  it  we  can  do  it. 
We  have  a  better  soil  than  he  has,  and  it  can  be  done.    We  have 
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not  yet  learned  to  use  artificial  manures  in  this  country.  I 
believe  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  when  it  can  be  got,  basic 
slag  is  used  occasionally,  but  there  will  be  time  enough  in  the 
future  to  discuss  that.  I  know  that  the  Food  Production 
Department  is  accumulating  some  valuable  information. 

Power  Supply:  Transport. 

I  want  in  this  great  industrial  district  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion mainly  to  the  industrial,  position ;  but  what  applies  to  those 
industries  I  have  mentioned  applies  just  as  much  to  coal.  If 
we  were  to  devote  attention  to  electrical  power  and  extract  the 
oil  from  poorer  coal  at  the  collieries,  and  supply  power  and  heat 
to  our  factories,  very  much  could  be  done.  I  find  that  even  with 
our  present  consumption  of  coal,  if  the  power  supply  in  this 
country  could  be  dealt  with  on  comprehensive  lines  with  modern 
plant,  we  could  supply  the  power  we  at  present  supply  and  save 
55  million  tons  of  coal.  And  if  we  used  the  same  amount  of  coal 
on  big  lines,  we  could  supply  continuously  15  million  horse 
power  more.  That  would  transform  some  of  our  country  towns. 
We  have  never  started  to  deal  with  the  question  of  power  supply 
on  big  lines,  and  we  should  not  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  oil  if  we  had  big  schemes  of  this  kind,  properly  developed. 
I  had  intended  to  go  into  some  detail  here,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
I  have  suggested  sufficient  for  you  to  recognise  that  there  is 
plenty  for  a  Minister  who  is  charged  with  reconstruction  pro- 
blems to  think  about.  And  I  have  said  nothing  about  our  iron 
and  steel  trade,  and  our  chemical  trade,  and  nothing  about 
transport,  canals,  railways,  and  the  rest.  Our  transport  as  a 
whole  requires  greater  attention  and  improvement  than  perhaps 
any  other  general  service,  and  it  could  be  in  many  directions  a 
greater  service  to  national  industry  almost  than  any  other  one 
common  service.  We  have  a  lot  of  canals,  and  unexampled 
experience  and  energy  in  railway  affairs,  and  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  will  recognise  that  an  improvement  of  our  transport 
facilities  is  essential,  certainly  to  the  development  of  greater 
production  in  important  districts,  certainly  in  country  districts, 
because  one  of  the  great  disabilities  of  our  country  districts  is  a 
lack  of  transport  facilities.  But  whatever  we  see  in  the  future 
with  regard  to  increased  food  production—and  I  think  we  shall 
see  great  numbers  of  men  staying  on  the  land  and  using  it — we 
must  secure,  if  it  is  to  be  self-supporting,  a  great  measure  of 
organisation  and  co-operative  effort  in  purchasing,  marketing, 
transport,  and  the  rest  of  it. 

A  Great  Opportunity. 

I  believe  that  when  the  time  comes  to  cease  hostilities,  and 
when  we  are  assured,  as  we  must  be,  of  such  a  peace  that  we  can 
with  confidence  begin  to  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares — 
knowing  that  humanity  has  made  an  end  of  the  power  of  those 
miserable  beings  who  gamble  with  the  life  of  nations — when  that 
time  comes  there  will  come  to  us  an  opportunity  as  great  as  any 
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in  our  history.  If  we  neglect  it  and  the  forethought  necessary 
to  make  use  of  it,  we  shall,  I  believe,  before  re-adjustments  are 
arrived  at,  pass  through  a  time  of  national  difficulty  and  tribu- 
lation which  one  is  afraid  almost  to  contemplate.  Certainly,  if 
we  neglect  the  opportunity  of  adequate  preparation,  we  may  be 
handicapped  thereby  for  a  generation.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  make  use  of  the  lessons  of  the  war — and  I  have  tried  to 
suggest  some — and  arrange  the  basis  of  a  wholesome,  humane, 
progressive  working  relation  between  Capital  and  Labour,  and 
make  use  of  the  patriotic  readiness  of  men  and  women  of  all 
classes  to  devote  their  energies  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  we 
organised  for  war  to  the  promotion  of  national  restoration  and 
*  improvement,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  render  a  service  to  the 
peoples  and  the  places  that  have  been  desolated  and  to  our  own 
country  as  great  and  as  full  of  fruitfulness  as  that  which  we  hare 
rendered  during  the  war  in  securing  the  maintenance  and  firmer 
establishment  of  human  liberty  and  in  putting  down  oppression 
and  military  despotism. 

II.— LIBERALISM  AND  DEMOCRACY. 
By  Mr.  Oscar  M.  Wihl,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Saturday,  September  29th,  191 7. 


Chairman  :  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker  (of  Elland). 


Mr.  Oscar  M.  Wihl  said  :  When  I  accepted  the  invitation 
to  address  one  of  these  conferences,  I  had  to  decide  as  to  what 
justification  I,  unknown  except  to  a  handful  in  this  room,  could 
give  so  as  to  rescue  my  acceptance  from  a  charge  of  presump- 
tion. I  have  a  simple  and  a  clear  justification,  which,  I  think, 
from  my  previous  experience  of  audiences  in  this  town,  will 
carry  at  least  some  weight.  It  is  that  I  am  addressing  you  to-day 
not  with  the  voice  of  one  having  authority,  but  simply  and  solely 
as  a  lover  of  Liberalism  and  as  one  whose  faith  is  deep-rooted 
that  Democracy  and  Democracy  alone  is  essential  for  the  welfare 
and  progress  and  happiness  of  man.  Such  is  the  plea  that  I 
shall  make  in  justification ;  but,  after  all,  the  real  justification  is 
the  address.  Now,  amongst  those  who  have  been  invited  to 
address  these  conferences,  the  majority  are  men  who  by  theii 
great  influence  and  service  have  won  deserved  place  and  fame. 
One  amongst  them  addressed  you  from  this  platform  last  week, 
and  he,  very  near  the  opening  words  of  his  address,  deprecated 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  destructive  criticism.  He  said  that 
from  destructive  criticism  you  did  not  get  constructive  sugges- 
tion, and  it  was  constructive  suggestion  that  he  was  out  for.  I 
am  not  here  to  criticise  the  address  of  a  man  who  has  won  the 
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position  which  Dr.  Addison  holds.  He  wants  constructive  sug- 
gestion. He  can  decide  whether  this  constructive  suggestion  is 
or  is  not  at  the  same  time  largely  destructive  criticism. 

The  Goal  of  Reconstruction. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  short  report  of  Sir  George  Newman,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  I  cut  from  this 
morning's  Manchester  Guardian.  The  words  I  quote  to  you  are 
these — and  please  carry  in  your  mind  the  tenor,  the  spirit,  and 
the  scope  of  reconstruction  as  it  has  been  already  laid  before 
you  :  "  And  the  goal  is  not  an  industrial  machine,  a  technical 
workman,  a  '  hand  9  available  merely  for  the  increase  of  material 
output  and  the  acquisition  of  a  wage  at  the  earliest  moment,  but 
a  human  personality,  well  grown,  and  ready  in  body  and  mind, 
able  to  work,  able  to  play,  a  good  citizen,  the  healthy  parent  of 
a  future  generation. 99 

That,  sir,  should  be  the  goal  of  reconstruction,  and  not  what 
Dr.  Addison  laid  before  you,  and  not  what  others  have  laid 
before  you  with  the  sole  exception  of  Mr.  Fisher.  I  can  see 
nothing  that  is  rightly  entitled  reconstruction.  It  is  restoration 
of  the  old  conditions  so  far  as  they  can  be  restored.  Now,  thi. 
may  be  presumptuous,  the  striking  of  a  note  which  is  more  than 
presumptuous,  to  venture  to  criticise  the  thought  and  the  plan 
of  the  Government  which  we  enjoy  at  present.  But  I  said  that  I 
would  speak  to  you  as  a  lover  of  Liberalism,  and  as  one  who 
had  faith  in  Democracy.  I  see  no  Liberalism  in  these  proposals, 
I  see  no  furthering  of  Democracy  in  them.  What  I  can  see  is 
the  old  style,  interest  fighting  against  interest,  no  recognition 
that  the  one  law  of  progress  is  co-operation. 

A  Higher  Level  for  Politics. 

My  subject  is  Liberalism  and  Democracy.  It  is  not  for  me 
this  afternoon,  even  if  I  were  competent  to  lay  down  the 
detailed  plan  of  a  practical  policy ;  it  is  for  me  to  deal  with  the 
general  aspects  of  this  subject,  particularly  as  each  one  of  the 
addresses  that  are  to  be  delivered  to  you  will  be  in  its  way  an 
aspect  of  my  subject,  each  one  of  them  will  be  a  setting  forth, 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism  and  Democracy 
as  applied  to  a  set  subject.  Such  at  least  I  conceive  to  be 
the  intent  and  the  wish  and  the  purpose  of  those  who  have 
called  these  conferences  together.  But  I  yet  wish  to  deal  with 
practical  politics,  and  here  I  link  up,  sir,  to  a  remark  of  yours, 
that  if  there  is  any  weight,  any  force,  any  substance  in  the 
remarks  that  I  am  about  to  address  to  you,  we  shall  have  to 
raise  politics  to  a  higher  level  than  they  have  been  upon.  What 
have  politics  been  in  the  past?  I  am  not  going  to  dig  into 
ancient  history,  but  in  modern  politics  as  we  have  understood 
them,  what  have  they  actually  been  ?  Lip-service  to  principles. 
Principles  are  very  useful  in  perorations  and  as  closing  sentences 
in  election   addresses.     But  actually  what  have  your  politics 
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been?  What  are  they  in  essence  but  interest  fighting  against 
interest  to  win  the  control  of  government  each  for  its  own  advan- 
tage ?  That  may  be  very  severe  and  may  be  very  daring,  but 
I  defy  anybody  who  knows  politics  as  a  practical  working  system 
in  this  country,  who  knows  anything  of  recent  history,  to  deny 
the  essential  truth  of  that  assertion.  Yet  further,  these  interests 
are  linked  in  parties.  Obviously  they  would  devour  each  other 
if  they  were  not  organised.  They  have  united  themselves  into 
parties,  and  those  parties,  what  are  they  ?^-caucus-ridden, 
machine-made,  "  boss  "-driven.  We  know  these  things  go  on, 
and  we  could  afford  to  let  them  go  on,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  our  people  are  at  stake.  We  start  from 
these  caucus-ridden,  machine-made,  "  boss  "-driven  parties,  and 
from  them  we  build  up  our  system,  and  some  of  us  remember 
that  there  are  slums  that  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  that 
things  flourish  that  would  be  prevented  by  the  least  element  of 
a  grain  of  that  brotherhood  that  you  sang  about  at  the  opening 
of  this  meeting. 

Democracy  and  an  Autocratic  Cabinet. 

Parties  and  the  caucus — and  what  does  it  result  in? 
Democracy  ?  I  am  not  talking  of  war  conditions,  but  of  pre-war 
conditions.  You  have  an  autocratic  Cabinet  with  a  servile  House 
of  Commons  that  merely  registers  the  decisions  that  are  come  to 
elsewhere.  Do  you  not  often,  just  after  reading  your  daily 
papers,  get  an  impression  of  the  utter  futility  of  what  goes  on  in 
that  House  of  Commons  ?  If  you  want  to  understand  really  what 
I  am  driving  at,  you  might  just  read  the  official  report  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  a  great  subject  is  before  them.  Take, 
if  you  like,  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill.  Read  what 
goes  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  if  that  does  not 
make  you  realise  what  I  am  saying — that  we,  the  people,  are 
anything  but  self -governed — well,  then,  we  deserve  the  govern- 
ment we  now  enjoy.  A  servile  House  of  Commons,  an  autocratic 
Cabinet,  the  real  interests  of  the  people  neglected — except  as  I 
say  for  lip-service  on  special  occasions — the  same  old  balancing 
of  the  "  pulls  "  of  different  interests,  the  same  old  compromises 
to  conciliate  possible  opposition,  and  this  in  the  name  of  what 
some  people  are  pleased  to  call  the  greatest  self-governed  com- 
munity on  earth  !  , 

Distrust  of  Representative  Institutions. 

Well,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  One  great  result  stands 
out  strongly,  one  special  result  that  makes  every  lover  of 
Democracy  fear  and  tremble.  There  is  spreading  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth'  of  this  land  a  distrust  of  representative  insti- 
tutions. That  is  a  serious  thing  to  see — more  serious  than  the  non- 
sense The  Times  is  writing  about  revolutionary  growths  among 
the  working  classes.  There  is  this  distrust  of  representative 
institutions,  and  if  it  grows  apace  then  it  will  be  revolution  such 
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as  The  Times  correspondent  never  dreams  of,  because  there  is 
nothing  that  saves  us  from  anarchy,  that  saves  our  society  from 
flying  into  its  million  constituent  atoms,  except  the  principle  of 
representation  and  representative  institutions  carried  out  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  Take  an  important  point  in  this  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Bill.  You  have  got  the  House  of 
Commons  considering,  not  how  to  extend  the  franchise  most 
widely,  but  how  little  they  can  give  under  pressure,  and  you 
have  that  little,  when  it  has  been  arranged,  cut  down  and 
whittled  away.  Why?  Because  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  caucus  which  supports  it,  is  an  interest  as  much  as  any  of 
the  others.  It  is  just  as  much  an  interest,  a  sectional 
interest  and  not  a  communal  interest,  as  any  of  those  other 
interests  that  are  out  to  fight  for  their  own  hand.  The  opposi- 
tion to  a  wider  extension  of  the  franchise  came  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  by  the  way,  at  this  time,  and  in  this  stage  of 
our  history,  as  the  leaders  of  self-government,  in  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments,  we  ought  not  to  have  any  question  of  an  extension 
of  the  franchise.  It  ought  to  be  already  extended  to  its  very 
fullest  possibility;  but  they  are  only  talking  about  it,  and  the 
reason  of  the  opposition  is  not  fear  that  anything  of  great  evil 
or  moment  will  happen  to  the  country,  but  fear  that  their  own 
miserable  seats  will  be  jeopardised  by  a  new  and  more  enlightened 
electorate. 

Practical  Politics  and  Principles. 

What  principles  do  practical  politics  recognise  ?  I  know 
only  one,  and  that  is  the  principle  of  expediency,  the  principle  of 
opportunism,  the  principle  which  cuts  out  every  principle  that 
should  be  reverenced,  which  supports  the  sectional  view  and  class 
prejudices.  The  general  view,  the  common  good,  is  lost  sight  of. 
I  want  you  to  follow  what  I  am  saying  to-day.  I  want  you  to 
grasp  it,  to  realise  it ;  but  I  don't  want  you  to  accept  it  without 
independent  thought.  I  want  you  to  examine  it  and  to  think 
of  it  not  only  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience,  but  of  your 
disappointments,  your  disillusionments,  your  knowledge  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  world,  and  you  will  realise  what  I  have  said 
is  the  truth.  It  may  be  startling  to  be  so  blunt ;  but  I  want  you 
each  one  to  realise  that  if  you  examine  things  this  way  you  will 
agree  that  I  am  correct.  Now  then,  what  have  we  done  ?•  We 
have  made  of  our  politics,  some  of  us,  a  business,  and  a  mean 
and  rather  degrading  business  at  that.  Its  motto  appears  to  be 
— I  am  dealing  with  practical  working  politics — "  On  six  days 
shalt  thou  labour  to  deceive  the  people,  and  on  the  seventh 
shalt  thou  devise  fresh  vanities." 

The  Case  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
I  say,  sir,  in  full  agreement  with  you,  that  politics  should  be 
a  religion,  and  its  commandment  should  be  "  On  six  days  shalt 
thou  labour  in  the  service  of  the  people,  and  on  the  seventh 
shalt  thou  seek  how  to  perfect  thy  service."    We  can  lift  it  to 
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that  if  we  will.  Now,  is  the  Liberal  party,  the  great  Liberal 
party,  in  any  better  case  than  other  parties  ?  It  has  achieved 
something,  but  I  personally  want  to  say  that  it  is  in  worse  case 
than  the  others,  because  it  has  seen  the  light,  and  it  has  often 
turned  its  back  on  it.  And  although  I  have  worked  and  given 
iuch  small  service  as  I  could  render  to  the  Liberal  party,  that  is 
why,  amongst  other  reasons,  I  rejoice  when  I  get  the  opportunity, 
having  neither  fear  nor  favour  to  consider,  having  no  interest 
whatever  except,  as  I  said,  my  love  for  Liberalism  and  my  faith 
in  Democracy  to  plead  for,  having  no  axe  to  grind,  no  plans  to 
carry  through,  no  opposition  to  compromise  with,  that  is  why  1 
accepted  this  opportunity  of  coming  down  and  telling  the  truth 
as  I  know  it. 

A  Voice  :  Let  us  have  a  few  proofs  ! 

Mr.  Wihl  :  A  few  proofs  ?  Proofs  ?  We  will  have  some. 
The  state  of  Ireland  ?  Does  it  satisfy  my  friend  ?  We  have 
phrased  and  phrased  and  phrased  about  the  state  of  Ireland, 
we  have  said  in  every  shape  and  form  what  we  thought  about  it, 
sometimes  with  honesty,  sometimes  with  an  eye  on  the  vote  of 
an  electorate,  but  what  is  the  state  of  Ireland  ?  We  are  out  fight- 
ing for  the  little  nations  !  We  are  out  to  prevent  the  Prus- 
sianisation  of  the  world  !  With  what  actual  honesty  do  we  make 
this  claim  ?  Or,  rather,  is  there  not  an  element  of  hypocrisy  in 
making  this  claim  whilst  we  have  Ireland  down-trodden, 
bleeding,  driven  into  revolution  by  the  futilities  that  go  on  in 
the  name  of  politics  ?  I  wonder  if  my  friend  could  find  another 
proof  of  the  assertions  that  I  have  been  making  in  our  dealings 
with  the  land  ?  Does  he  recognise,  as  I  recognise,  that  so  far  as 
land  is  concerned  we  are  still  living  in  the  feudal  ages  ?  Does 
he  recognise  that  only  yesterday  an  Act  was  passed  by  this  same 
political  machine,  which  under  the  pretence  of  producing  corn 
gives  doles  to  the  landlords  ?  I  wonder  if  my  friend  would 
realise  or  recognise  as  any  proof  that  there  is  an  institution  in 
this  democratic  land  of  ours  called  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
Liberal  speaker  after  Liberal  speaker  has  declaimed  against,  and 
about  which  we  have  plastered  our  walls  and  our  hoardings  with 
assertions  that  "  The  Peers  must  go."  And  yet,  as  I  under- 
stand, to-day  there  is  a  Committee  sitting  to  discover  how  these 
hereditary  legislators  may  be  preserved.  Campbell-Bannerman 
told  us  that  the  will  of  the  people  must  prevail.  That  was  in 
the  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  an  opportunity  in 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  to  obtain  a  clearer  declara- 
tion of  what  the  will  of  the  people  is,  and  it  is  turned  down  and 
whittled  away. 

The  Probable  Fate  of  the  Party. 

And  again  I  would  ask  this.  If  the  creed  of  the  Liberal  party 
is  Liberalism,  and  if  its  faith  is  democratic,  what  need  was  there 
for  an  organised  Labour  party?  There  is  no  problem  in  the 
whole  world  of  Labour,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  that  should  not 
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have  been  the  anxious  care  of  a  Liberal.  There  is  no  solution 
that  has  been  put  forward — I  am  not  talking  of  extremists  now — 
there  is  no  practical  programme  of  Labour  reform  that  I  as  a 
Liberal,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  could  not  have  fully 
supported.  The  Socialist  criticism — I  am  not  a  Socialist — of 
existing  conditions,  social  and  industrial,  is  in  the  main  correct. 
The  Socialist  solution  is  false,  but  in  the  main  the  criticism  is 
correct,  but  official  Liberals,  or  the  official  Liberal  party,  dare 
not  accept  it.  Why  ?  Because  it  touches  interests  which  it  is 
out  to  conciliate.  Now,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  look  into  the 
future  and  prophesy.  But  what  is  the  probable  fate  of  our 
Liberal  party  as  we  know  it  ?  Well,  I  have  no  claim  to  inspira- 
tion. I  can  only  speak  as  one  who  has  closely  followed  political 
events,  who  has  studied  them  earnestly  and  honestly  and  with 
such  power  as  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  What  I 
foresee  is  this.  After  the  turmoil  of  a  peace  settlement  has  died 
down  you  will  have  the  gradual  formation  of  a  sort  of  National 
Imperial  party  and  will  give  up  sops — and  they  will  not  satisfy 
— to  Labour,  and  you  will  have  opposed  to  them  the  force  of  a 
Social-Democratic  party,  ranging  from  one  extreme  of  the  scale 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  you  will  have  between  these  two  the 
official  Liberal  party,  living  out  a  miserable  and  disgraceful 
existence,  unless  it  will  take  courage  and  make  Liberalism  its 
faith  and  in  this  faith  will  pursue  Democracy  right  through  to 
its  logical  conclusions,  unless  it  will  arm  itself  to  this  end,  and 
build  up  a  real  democratic  state  in  this  land.  It  must  woo  and 
it  must  win  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  and  it  must  conquer  in  the 
faith  of  Democracy.  Without  that  I  for  one  have  no  use  for  an 
official  Liberal  party.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  and  the  end  is  human  happiness. 

The  Spirit  of  Liberalism. 

Now,  it  may  have  struck  some  of  you  that  I  am  simply 
using  phrases ;  but  I  want  you  to  follow  whilst  I  try  and  make 
clear  my  conception  of  what  Liberalism  is  and  what  Democracy 
is  and  what  is  their  inter-relation.  When  I  ask  that  you,  as  my 
friends,  that  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  should  woo  and  win 
the  spirit  of  Liberalism,  I  do  not  want  it  to  rest  in  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  words.  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  actual  facts  of  exist- 
ence. Now,  wherever  and  whenever  you  have  a  struggle,  a 
protest  against  arbitrary  restraint,  arbitrary  control,  you  have 
the  spirit  of  Liberalism  at  work.  It  is  wider  than  any  political 
creed,  it  evinces  itself  in  all  stages  of  history,  it  evinces  itself  in 
every  aspect  of  human  conduct,  human  effort,  in  the  religious, 
in  the  political,  in  the  domestic,  in  the  national,  in  the  inter- 
national fields.  Its  manifestations  proceed  from  age  to  age.  It 
cannot  be,  as  I  said,  the  creed  of  any  political  party.  It  has  to 
be  the  spirit  infusing  and  inspiring  a  body.  You  may  many  of 
you  know  in  your  own  personal  acquaintance  people  who  have 
voted  Liberal,  who  have  supported  the  Liberals,  and  who  tern- 
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peramentally  are  really  conservative.  I  am  using  that  word 
with  a  small  "  c  " ;  I  am  not  out  to  snatch  any  little  advantage. 
We  are  not  a  party  meeting  in  that  sense  at  all.  We  are  trying, 
I  am  trying,  to  speak  the  truth  as  I  know  it.  As  I  say,  its 
manifestations  vary  from  time  to  time.  Now,  I  am  not  going 
to  drag  you  through  a  long  sociological  discourse.  I  should  like 
to,  but  should  want  longer  time.  The  struggle  in  the  social 
sphere  is  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  asserting  itself.  The  freedom 
that  it  struggles  for  in  the  earlier  stages  is  a  narrow  class  free- 
dom, and  every  student  of  history  will  admit  that  it  is  found  to 
be  a  frequent  occurrence  that  the  class  emancipated  last  is  the 
one  most  jealous  of  the  freedom  of  others.  It  must  be  almost  a 
rule  of  history  that  as  a  class  becomes  emancipated,  so  it  imme- 
diately uses  that  position  as  a  position  of  privilege  from  which 
to  refuse,  or  at  any  rate  to  oppose  the  granting  of  freedom  to 
others. 

The  Struggle  for  Freedom. 

Gradually  we  come  to  a  wider  conception,  and  we  see  that  it 
is  not  "  my  "  class  freedom  that  has  to  be  struggled  for,  but 
freedom  for  all.  And  as  our  conception  widens  from  the  mere 
conception  of  the  removal  of  restraint,  we  begin  to  recognise 
that  restraint  is,  after  all,  necessary;  that  without  order,  without 
discipline  in  the  community  you  cannot  have  a  social  existence, 
and  we  come  to  see  that  in  this  our  later  stage  of  the  struggle  it 
is  always  still  a  removal  of  barriers,  but  it  takes  on  the  aspect 
of  the  need  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  every  man.  Very 
many  are  content  to  leave  it  there.  But  I  am  not  going  to  leave 
it  at  that.  I  am  going  to  put  it  to  you  that  the  freedom  you 
are  craving  for,  striving  for,  is  freedom  to  live  your  own  lives 
in  your  own  way.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  stated  that  way, 
but  that  is  what  it  all  means.  You  are  struggling  to  win  for 
yourselves  this  freedom  to  live  your  own  lives  in  your  own  way. 
That  is  the  purpose,  that  is  the  object  which  as  a  natural  force 
Liberalism  strives  for.  Now  in  an  ordered  society  we  begin  to 
realise,  as  I  said  a  minute  or  two  ago,  that  restraint  is  necessary. 
You  have  a  limit  to  the  freedom  which  can  be  enjoyed.  The 
maximum  amount  of  freedom  is  the  amount  each  can  enjo?/, 
provided  that  all  enjoy  an  equal  amount.  You  cannot  have  a 
freedom  greater  than  that  of  others  without  their  having  less 
than  you  have,  for  that  destroys  the  equality.  Obviously, 
people  cannot  be  suddenly  given  an  emancipation.  There  must 
be  guidance  until  you  gradually  raise  their  feeling,  their  realisa- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  political  activity,  until  you  get  them  all 
and  each  to  realise  that  their  own  freedom  depends  upon  the 
freedom  of  others.  But  I  am  not  going  to  leave  it  there  even. 
I  want  to  get  it  down  to  a  simpler  element  still.  Why  do  you 
want  to  live  your  own  lives  in  your  own  fashion  ?  Because  it 
is  only  under  these  conditions  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
happiness. 
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The  Rule  of  Politics. 

It  seems  almost,  then,  as  if  I  had  reduced  this  to  selfishness 
and  self-seeking,  as  if  it  were  centred  in  the  individual,  with  the 
individual  satisfaction  of  his  particular  ideas  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  for  this  reason.  Man 
is  not  merely  a  social  animal,  he  is  a  social  product.  His  very 
powers,  his  very  activities,  are  made,  governed  and  conditioned 
by  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  He  carries  an  inheritance  from 
the  past,  he  has  a  trust  for  the  future,  and  he  realises  in  co- 
operation with  his  kind  that  the  selfish  gratification  of  desire  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  happiness.  He  finds  that  his  happi- 
ness depends  upon  the  happiness  of  others,  that  in  a  world  apart 
he  cannot  be  happy.  He  finds  ultimately  that  his  highest 
happiness  consists  in  that  self-sacrifice  for  the  happiness  of 
others1  that  is  indeed  the  burden  and  the  message  of  the  higher 
ethics  of  the  world  from  its  earliest  ages.  The  rule  of  politics 
should  be  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  in  every  portion  of  the  field 
of  human  conduct,  the  golden  rule,  or,  if  you  like  it  more  suc- 
cinctly, "  Do  justice  and  love  mercy."  That  may  be  Utopian, 
but  it  is  not  a  dream.  It  is  founded  on  what  science  teaches  of 
the  need  of  man  and  the  growth  and  development  of  society. 

The  Relationship  of  Liberalism  and  Democracy. 

Now,  what  is-  the  inter-relation  of  Liberalism  and 
Democracy  ?  Is  there  a  real  relationship  ?  There  is.  You  may 
remember  that  a  little  time  back  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  order,  there  must  be  discipline,  otherwise  human 
advancement  is  impossible.  That  is  to  say,  there  must  be,  in  a 
modern  state,  authority.  At  the  same  time  I  have  been  making 
a  plea  for  freedom,  individual  freedom.  The  essence,  the  essen- 
tial meaning  and  purpose,  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  subject  is 
this,  that  it  is  only  in  a  democratic  form  of  government  that  you 
can  reconcile  authority  and  freedom.  Why  is  that?  Again  I 
do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  mere  phrases.  The  reason  is 
simply  that  in  a  democracy,  the  more  it  is  perfected,  the  more 
it  is  developed,  the  more  truly  can  you  say  that  you  have  recon- 
ciled individual  freedom  and  authority,  because  obedience  is 
given  to  that  authority  which  is  the  creation  of  and  draws  its 
power  from  those  who  are  to  obey.  In  other  words  the  essence 
of  Democracy  is  this,  that  you  obey  the  laws  which  you  your- 
selves make.  That  is  how  we  reconcile  authority  and  obedience, 
and  that  is  why  I  say  once  more  that  Democracy  is  linked  up 
with  Liberalism,  and  both  are  founded  in  the  real  need  of  man 
and  of  society.  The  misconceptions,  the  thwartings,  the  ham- 
perings  of  that  development  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
through  old  habit,  through  indolence,  through  thoughtlessness 
or  a  dozen  other  things,  we  allow  institutions  to  persist  after  the 
spirit  has  gone  out  of  them.  Once  they  served  a  great  purpose. 
To-day  they  are  the  hiding-places  on  the  road  of  reaction.  We 
have  to  remodel  and  keep  alive,  to  reorganise  and  make  alive 
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our  institutions,  political  and  other.  We  have  to  realise,  for 
instance — to  come  back  to  my  earlier  remarks — that  the  cry 
about  the  congestion  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
utterly  ialse.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  congested  with 
what  it  does,  it  is  congested  with  what  it  does  not  do.  It  is 
trying  to  do  in  a  modern  state  what  it  was  never  conceived  to  do, 
that  is  to  draft  Bills.  The  drafting  of  measures  is  the  work  of 
a  draughtsman.  It  is  often  said  there  is  too  much  talk  there, 
but  whether  protracted  or  not,  that  is.  the  place  where  the  talk 
should  be,  but  the  discussion  should  be  on  principles,  not  as  to 
difficulties,  and  not  with  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  we  know  it. 

A  "muzzled,  subservient"  House  of  Commons. 
Let  me  develop  that  point.    In  the  great  struggle  against 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  wonderful  two  elections  of  1910,  why 
did  we  have  the  Parliament  Act,  and  why  was  that  curious 
preamble  inserted  about  which  there  was  so  much  discussion 
and  so  much  conjecture  ?    The  reason  was  this,  that  whilst  it 
was  realised  that  the  House  of  Lords  stood  inevitably  as  a 
check  to  the  measures  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  was  also  realised, 
not  always  consciously,  but  sub-consciously,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  as  it  existed,  as  it  worked,  could  not  stand  alone.  I 
am  a  single  chamber  man  provided  you  give  me  the  proper  single 
chamber.    But,  from  recent  experience,  I  would  sooner  have  the 
House  of  Lords  than  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  has  exhibited 
itself  in  these  days.    If  you  will  recall  what  has  been  going  on 
in  Parliament  since  the  war  began,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not 
the  People's  Chamber  in  which  a  voice   has    been    raised  for 
liberty;  it  has  been  in  the  House  of  Lords,  strange  to  say.  I 
am  not  defending  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  you  will  find  that  in 
the  House  of  Lords  only  has  any  reasoned  and  rational  discussion 
of  Government  measures  taken  place.    The  House  of  Commons 
has  been  muzzled,  subservient ;  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been. 
Now,  this  is  not  proof  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  it  is 
proof  against  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  talking  about 
reconstruction  after  the  war,  about  building  a  new  world  and 
teaching  other  peoples,  we  had  better  consider  also  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  this  country  that  has  to  be  reconstructed.    Let  it 
be  reconstruction  after  the  fashion  of  the  greatest  democrat  the 
war  has  raised  yet,  that  is  President  Wilson.   If  in  face  of  all  this 
suffering,  this  waste  of  life,  this  waste  of  material  resources,  this 
unutterable  insanity,  we  do  not  realise  that  it  is  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy, "  then  our  struggles  are  in  vain.  But 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy  does  not  consist  only  in 
beating  the  Germans,  and  it  certainly  does  not  consist  in  trying 
to   convert  the   whole   of   your   nation  into  efficient  wealth- 
producers  on  the  Prussian  plan.    Remember  that  in  a  modern 
state  politics  cover  the  whole  of  life.    It  consists  in  grasping  and 
gripping  those  fundamental  facts  which  I  have  tried  to  lay  before 
you.    It  consists  in  building  on  this  foundation,  that  Liberalism 
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is  an  impulse  of  the  human  spirit,  a  striving  for  self-realisation, 
and  that  the  province  of  government  is  to  remove  barriers,  to 
smooth  the  road  for  the  development  of  an  ever  higher  and 
higher  personality. 

The  Function  of  Government. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  when  you  conceive  it  aright,  the 
function  of  government  is  to  secure  and  to  assure  those 
conditions  that  make  for  human  happiness,  not  wealth,  not 
greatness  as  conceived  in  armies  and  fleets  nor  even  as  conceived 
in  tables  of  exports  and  imports,  but  happy,  healthy  citizens. 
It  can  be  done  if  you  will  stop  to  consider  how  very  little  is 
wanted  for  real  human  happiness,  how  it  is  even  possible  to  be 
happy  amidst  our  present  conditions.  If  there  is  meaning  in 
the  fervour  with  which  you  sang  those  words  with  which  you 
opened  this  meeting,  if  you  realise  the  meaning  of  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  brothers  in  the  ranks,  then  you  will  see 
that  the  task  to  which  I  would  call  the  Liberal  party  is  not  im- 
possible. It  will  mean  a  desperate  fight  against  the  reactionary 
forces  that  have  now  got  a  colossal  grip  on  the  life  of  this  coun 
try.  I  purposely  did  not  want  to  make  this  controversial.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  last  three  years — I  want 
to  avoid  that — but  I  do  want  to  say  that  if  the  Liberal  purty 
is  to  escape  from  the  charges  I  have  made — perhaps  rightly,  per- 
haps wrongly — it  will  have  to  realise  what  Liberalism  is ;  it  will 
have  to  rest  its  faith  in  Democracy. 

"Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity." 

Now,  I  am  a  foreigner  to  Yorkshire,  and  a  stranger  from 
Manchester.  Can  you  here  in  this  district  bring  your  individual 
pressure  to  bear  in  your  various  political  organisations  ?  Can  you 
see  that  the  men  who  are  leading  us  are  men  who  realise  this  ? 
Or  are  they  still  dreaming  in  the  early  Victorian  terms  of 
Liberalism  ?  Because  if  they  are,  they  are  not  the  men  to  lead 
this  fight.  If  they  cannot  realise  the  mission  of  Liberalism,  the 
meaning  of  Democracy,  they  are  not  deserving  to  fight  for  the 
people.  Unless  we  have  such  leaders,  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
Liberal  party.  It  will  go  on  officially  bound,  playing  its  little 
game  of  politics  just  as  other  parties  have  done,  playing  with 
and  gambling  with  the  lives,  the  hopes,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  Now,  I  say  that  can  be  altered.  I  am  so  good  a 
Liberal  actually,  that  I  think  the  watchwords  of  the  old  Liberals 
still  have  measure  and  meaning,  if  we  will  interpret  them  aright 
— Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform.  They  still  have  their 
meaning  and  burden ;  but  I  would  have  a  greater  set  of  watch- 
words for  the  fight  that  lies  before  us,  I  would  have  the  watch- 
words of  the  French  Revolution.  I  would  ask  you  to  make  your 
Liberal  party  a  still  better  thing — I  don't  want  any  more  new 
parties — to  inspire  your  old  Liberal  party,  with  its  old  principles 
and  its  great  traditions,  with  the  idea  of  Liberty,  Equality, 
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and  Fraternity.  And  these  immortal  words  of  human  emanci- 
pation I  would  interpret — Liberty  an  equal  opportunity  for  each 
to  be  his  best  self  :  Equality  that  in  the  infinite  potentialities  of 
each  lies  his  claim  to  liberty  :  Fraternity  that  linked  in  the 
social  service  of  the  free  and  equal  men  make  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man. 

III.— THE"  FUTURE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RURAL  PROBLEMS. 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  M.P. 
Saturday,  October  20th,  19 17. 

Chairman:  Mr.  F.  W.  Mallalieu,  M.P. 


Mr.  Runciman  said  :  The  Chairman  has  opened  this  dis- 
cussion with  references  not  only  to  the  productivity  but  to  the 
social  questions  which  surround  all  problems  of  British  agricul- 
ture, and  I  intend,  with  your  permission,  to  refer  this  afternoon 
not  to  matters  of  party  controversy  but  purely  to  those  problems 
which  may  be  regarded  as  of  more  national  than  party  im- 
portance. I  shall  address  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  as  if 
you  were  all  sons  of  the  soil,  and  this  were  a  farmers'  gathering 
and  not  a  great  public  meeting  in  Huddersfield.  We  have  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  few  months  dealt  with  a 
Corn  Production  Act  which  unfortunately  did  give  rise  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  heart-burning  and  possibly  of  conflict.  I  shall 
say  nothing  about  that  Act,  for  what  I  had  to  say  of  it  I  said  in 
Parliament,  and  what  I  have  said  there  I  need  not  repeat  else- 
where, and  indeed  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  repeat  here 
something  of  the  strong  views  which  I  expressed  in  the  other 
place,  where  they  could  be  refuted,  if  that  were  possible.  But 
I  must  say  in  passing,  on  the  question  of  agricultural  wages, 
and  also  in  the  clauses  which  provide  for  the  control  of  the 
State  over  cultivation,  that  I  believe  that  Act  to  be  a  great 
step  in  advance  of  anything  which  has  been  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  our  generation. 

The  Revival  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  when  we  discuss  land  questions  the  minds  of  some  of 
us  at  once  go  to  the  revered  memory  of  the  late  Henry  George, 
who  in  an  earlier  generation  did  his  best  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  America  and  of  England  to  the  duties  which  they  owed  to 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  the  soil.  But  if  you  will  allow  me 
I  shall  say  nothing  to-day  about  land  taxation.  That  would 
deserve  a  whole  meeting  to  itself,  and  after  all  land  taxation  is 
not  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  one  aspect  of  a  many-sided 
problem.    Nor  shall  I  say  anything  about  the  land  campaign 
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which  just  before  the  war  the  present  Prime  Minister  and  some 
of  his  colleagues  were  engaged  in.  Some  of  us  had  great  hopes  of 
that  campaign  reawakening  the  English  conscience  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rural  land.  There  was,  moreover,  a  great  movement 
amongst  agriculturists  themselves  to  do  more  for  the  better 
organisation  of  their  industry.  The  war  interrupted  that  effort, 
and  I  can  speak  as  a  late  Minister  for  Agriculture  when  I  say 
that  there  is.  no  calamity  which  has  come  to  this  country  as  a 
result  of  the  war  which  has  been  greater  than  the  break  in 
much  of  the  work  which  was  then  going  on,  all  unknown  in  the 
urban  districts,  among  our  rural  population.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  necessities  of  the  present  time  will  have  done  some- 
thing to  give  renewed  energy  to  those  who  were  working  for  a 
revival  of  agriculture  four  years  ago. 

The  Three  Great  Divisions. 

If  you  look  on  British  agriculture  as  a  great  industrial  and 
social  problem,  you  will  at  once  divide  it  up  into  three  portions, 
namely,  the  interest  of  the  State  in  agriculture,  the  part  to  be 
played  by  those  who  can  co-operate  with  the  State,  namely, 
the  partnership  of  farmer  and  landlord,  and  the  service,  re- 
muneration and  life  of  the  labourer.  These  are  the  three  great 
divisions — the  State,  the  partnership  of  farmer  and  landlord, 
and  the  position  of  the  labourer.  Let  me  say  in  the  first  place 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  subject  of  land  nationalisa- 
tion. There  is  a  form  of  land  nationalisation  which  we  are 
approaching  every  day  more  rapidly,  not  national  ownership  but 
national  control.  The  experiments  in  national  control  which 
are  now  being  made  through  the  War  Agricultural  Committees 
will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  competing  claims  erf 
national  ownership  and  national  control  as  to  the  best  means 
of  solving  rural  problems.  But  I  take  agriculture  as  we  find  it, 
for  after  all  we  in  this  room  are  practical  men  who  want  to  see 
something  done  in  our  own  time,  and  we  therefore  start  with 
things  as  we  find  them.  It  is  of  no  use  prescribing  as  a 
hypothesis  things  as  we  would  like  to  find  them.  Were  we  to 
start  with  the  re-creation  of  the  world,  of  course  we  should 
lead  off  with  the  nationalisation  of  the  land.  But  I  take  it  that 
past  centuries  have  created  for  us  conditions  which  we  cannot 
alter  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  it  is  the  solution  of  present 
problems,  under  present  conditions,  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  Varying  Conditions  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  let  me  take  first  of  all  the  outstanding  fact  of  British 
agriculture,  and  that  is  its  great  variety.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  in  the  past  men  laying  down  the  law  about  agriculture 
as  if  all  farms  in  all  counties  and  in  every  country  were  identi- 
cally the  same.  There  could  be  no  misapprehension  more 
foolish.  When  I  was  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  became  my 
duty  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  English  counties.    I  paid  official 
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tours  of  inspection  to  no  fewer  than  42  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  at  the  end  was  that  just  as 
the  human  countenance  may  vary,  some  beautiful,  some  ugly, 
and  the  human  constitution  may  be  strong  or  weak,  so  varied 
are  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  those  various  counties.  You 
cannot  compare  Yorkshire  with'  Wiltshire,  or  Dorset  with 
Northumberland,  or  Cornwall  with  Norfolk.  They  are  all 
separate  problems.  They  have  a  few  things  in  common,  but 
they  vary  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  the  class  of  men  who  farm 
them,  in  the  markets  which  they  have  to  supply,  in  the  climate 
by  which  they  are  blessed,  or  cursed,  in  the  animals  that  they 
can  raise  in  those  climates,  and  on  that  land.  You  might  find, 
for  instance,  stock-raising  in  Cumberland  rather  like  stock-raising 
of  Northern  Lancashire,  but  very  different  from  the  practice  of 
Southern  Lincolnshire.  You  might  find  the  fruit-growing  of 
Cornwall  altogether  different  from  the  fruit-growing  of  Evesham 
and  different  from  anything  which  is  known  in  Norfolk.  You 
might  find  sheep-raising  in  Northumberland  absolutely  different 
from  the  sheep-farming  of  Oxfordshire  or  the  Southern  Downs. 
Every  one  of  these  differences  provides  you  with  limitations  on 
the  solutions  which  you  might  be  prepared  to  apply  if  you  had 
not  to  encounter  great  variety  of  type  and  condition.  The  first 
factor,  therefore,  which  I  wish  to  press  is  that  there  can  be  no 
one  solution  for  all  the  innumerable  agricultural  difficulties  which 
beset  the  farmers  and  the  agriculturists  of  our  various  counties. 

The  Problem  Many-sided. 
Then,  again,  it  is  equally  foolish  to  think  of  agriculture  only 
in  terms  of  one  kind  of  produce.  You  might  have  imagined  from 
the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons  recently  that  the  only 
kind  of  production  which  was  worthy  of  consideration  was  the 
growing  of  corn.  Man  does  not  live  by  cereals  alone.  We  have 
to  care  for  the  breeding  and  the  feeding  of  animals.  We  have 
to  consider  what  can  be  done  by  intensive  culture,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  spread  of  large  and  small  gardens.  One  of  the  great 
gains  of  the  war  has  been  the  introduction  of  immense  numbers 
of  our  people  to  the  profits  and  joys  and  beauties  of  gardening. 
For  once  in  a  while  our  railway  embankments  are  fit  to  look  upon 
and  those  vacant  building  sites  which  have  been  the  problem  of 
the  land  taxers  in  time  past,  and  accommodation  land,  which 
never  appeared  to  be  put  to  any  use,  are  not  only  now  producing 
food ;  they  are  plots  of  beauty.  W7hether  that  will  be  the  case 
when  the  potatoes  are  up  remains  to  be  seen.  We  must  not 
forget  forestry.  The  people  of  this  country  scarcely  realise  that 
the  shipping  problems  which  are  made  intenser  for  us  every 
week  by  the  U-boat  campaign  centre  largely  round  the  carriage 
of  timber.  If  this  country  had  been  properly  afforested  in  the 
past,  if  our  hills  and  waste  spaces  had  been  covered  with  timber 
as  are  the  hills  of  Norway  and  of  Germany,  we  could  have  done 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  less  shipping  to  keep  alive 
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our  mining  and  other  staple  industries.  Afforestation  is  an  im- 
portant side  of  British  agriculture,  which  concerns  not  only  the 
produce  of  the  soilj  but  a  great  conglomeration  of  problems,  so 
that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  no  one  easy  solution  can  be 
found  to  the  inclusion  of  its  permutations  and  combinations. 

The  Ownership  of  Land. 

But  above  all  this  there  remain  on  the  whole  the  three  great 
interests.  First  and  foremost,  the  interest  of  the  State.  I  have 
been  refreshing  the  memory  of  my  youth  by  reading  some  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  I  have  been  immensely  struck — 
I  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  my  friend  Mr.  Harry  Dawson — with 
the  fact  that  again  and  again  the  Old  Testament  prophets  re- 
ferred to  the  land  question.  They  laid  enormous  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  land  ought  to  be  administered,  cultivated,  worked, 
owned,  for  the  sake  of  the  nation.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  those 
extremely  learned  and  philosophical  and  reverend  gentlemen ;  but 
we  certainly  owe  them  a  great  debt  in  being  the  first  openers, 
to  us,  in  the  great  translations  of  King  James,  of  the  land  ques- 
tion viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  small  nation.  What 
they  urged  then  is  equally  true  now.  The  first  interest  of  the 
land  is  and  ought  to  be  the  interest  of  the  State  in  its  widest 
sense.  Now,  English  law  recognises  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  absolute  ownership  of  land.  In  English  law  those  of  us 
who  own  English  land  only  hold  it  in  trust,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  that  trust  is  ever  likely  to  develop  into  absolute 
ownership.  Public  sentiment  would  never  tolerate  it,  apart  from 
the  law  of  the  land.  Recently  a  friend  of  mine,  after  a  wonderful 
day's  shooting,  was  standing  in  one  of  the  magnificent,  desolate 
regions  of  Sutherlandshire,  and  as  he  looked  around  those  hills, 
with  the  sun  fast  sinking  behind  them  in  the  West,  he  said  : 

How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  all  this  can  belong  to  man?  99 
Well,  the  truth  is  that  it  does  not  belong  to  man.  Man  is  only 
the  tenant  for  life,  and  he  is  tenant  under  strictly  limited  condi- 
tions.   The  ultimate  rights  of  the  State  remain  last. 

Accessibility  and  Productivity  of  Land. 

Now,  what  is  important  is  that  that  State  ownership  shall 
be  well  defined,  that  it  shall  be  extended,  that  the  rights  of  the 
life  tenant  shall  not  be  too  large,  and  that  the  State,  through  its 
agents,  shall  not  be  too  stupid.  For  let  me  say  this  in  passing, 
when  we  glorify  the  State  we  must  remember  that  the  State  can 
only  operate  through  its  officials,  and  from  my  experience  of 
officials,  admirable  men  as  they  are,  they  make  a  great  many 
mistakes  without  knowing  it.  I  believe  that  there  has  been  no 
more  violent  and  decisive  blow  struck  at  State  socialism  ad- 
ministered through  officials  than  our  experience  during  the  present 
war.  We  shall  look  forward  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
war  is  over  to  being  free  from  the  kind  of  more  or  less  necessary 
despotism  to  which  we  are  subjected  at  the  present  time.  Well, 
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I  say  that  the  State  must  exercise  its  powers  with  wisdom,  but 
there  are  two  things  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  insist  on  with 
regard  to  land.  One  is  that  land  in  its  use  must  be  made 
accessible — there  can  be  no  such  thing  tolerated  as  a  monopoly — 
and  the  second  is  that  it  must  be  made  productive.  These  two 
tests,  if  applied  to  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  land  systems 
— I  say  nothing  about  the  Irish  land  system,  because  that  is  in  a 
category  by  itself — like  nearly  everything  Irish — but  if  you  take 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  land  systems  you  may  take  it 
that  those  two  necessities,  the  prime  necessities  of  the  State,  are 
that  the  land  shall  be  accessible,  and  that  it  shall  be  productive. 
There  are  many  ways  of  making  it  accessible,  but  one  of  the  best 
is  an  extension  of  small  cultivation. 

The  Case  of  Denmark. 

You,  sir,  have  referred  with  some  degree  of  admiration  to 
the  success  of  the  Continental  nations  in  farming.  You  have 
quoted  some  figures  with  regard  to  Germany,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  comparable  with  our  own  country.  Certainly  they 
show  that  in  Germany  much  greater  advances  have  been  made 
in  productivity  than  in  this  country.  But  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  another  country  more  like  our  own  than  Germany,  namely, 
Denmark.  Denmark  is  a  Free  Trade  country,  and  as  this  is  a 
non-controversial  building  it  would  not  be  judicious  for  me  to  say 
whether  that  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing.  But  the  fact  remains, 
Denmark  is  a  Free  Trade  country.  It  is  subject  to  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  importation  of  corn,  and  within  certain  fixed 
limits,  put  on  for  purposes  of  disease,  of  animals.  Denmark  is  a 
country  which  after  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  was  poor  and 
overcrowded.  Great  numbers  of  the  Holstein  population  were 
driven  up  into  Denmark,  and  the  land  had  to  bear  a  far  larger 
head  of  population  per  acre  than  it  had  ever  borne  before.  The 
Danes  are  a  quiet  people,  but  they  set  about  their  task  with 
amazing  assiduity,  and  the  result  is  that,  acre  for  acre,  Denmark 
is  producing  on  its  cultivated  land  much  more  food  than  we  are 
producing,  acre  for  acre.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  methods  of  the  two  countries,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if  the  Danish  methods  were  applied  to  English  soil 
the  produce  of  the  English  soil  ought  to  be  vastly  increased.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  should  produce  twice  as  many  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  in  our  country  as  we  produce  now;  but  I  do  say  that 
the  total  amount  of  food  produced  ought  to  be  vastly  increased. 
At  the  present  time  we  produce  about  40  per  cent,  of  our  con- 
sumption. There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason,  except  the 
faults  of  our  history,  and  our  customs,  and  possibly  in  some 
cases  our  incapacity,  why  it  should  be  limited  in  amount  to 
40  per  cent. 

The  Small  Cultivator. 

In  Denmark  they  have  applied  science  to  agriculture,  but 
they  also  applied  something  of  social  principle  to  agriculture. 
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There  is  no  idle  land  in  Denmark,  that  is  the  first  test.  You 
might  equally  well  say  that  there  shall  be  no  idle  land  in  Eng- 
land. And  no  great  landowner  is  allowed  to  exercise  despotic 
control  over  his  estates,  unless  he  cultivates  them.  There  are 
large  cultivators  in  Denmark,  but  there  is  no  idle  land,  and  the 
small  cultivator  is  the  main  characteristic  of  that  country,  as 
he  is  of  Holland.  The  small  cultivator  is  a  man  who  farms  from 
50  to  100  acres  of  land,  makes  a  good  living  out  of  it  in  times  of 
peace,  sells  us  his  excellent  butter — and  we  are  glad  to  have  it  in 
the  East  Coast  ports ;  we  should  be  still  gladder  now — sells  his 
bacon  and  his  hams  to  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  sell  and 
breed  pigs  as  well  as  he  does,  and  he  himself  lives  in  a  degree  of 
stable  comfort  which  is  far  greater  than  that  possessed  by  the 
cultivating  farmers  of  many  of  our  own  counties.  I  believe  that 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  continuity  and 
progress  in  Denmark  agriculturally.  A  man  can  start  in  a  small 
way,  work  on  until  he  can  purchase  a  slightly  larger  farm,  and 
so  go  step  by  step  until  he  is  a  great  farmer  with  an  extensive 
culture  and  considerable  prosperity.  It  should  be  our  first  in- 
terest to  give  men  born  on  the  soil,  knowing  what  rural  condi- 
tions are,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  animal  life  from  their 
earliest  years,  a  knowledge  that  cannot  be  acquired  when  once 
we  have  grown  up,  to  give  them  a  chance,  however  poor  they 
are,  of  becoming  cultivators  of  some  patch  of  soil  garden,  it  may 
be,  first,  small  holding  next,  small  farm  next,  so  that  bit  by  bit, 
step  by  step,  they  may  rise  to  the  higher  rungs  of  the  practical 
farming  profession. 

Small  Holdings. 

Some  steps  were  taken  in  recent  years  to  increase  the  number 
of  small  holdings.  Alas,  the  movement  went  too  slowly,  and  in 
some  districts  it  was  not  over  successful.  One  reason  why  it  was 
not  successful  was  that  holdings  were  sometimes  bought  at  far 
too  dear  a  price,  that  the  holdings  were  in  the  wrong  districts, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  places  the  farmers  themselves  so 
much  objected  to  small  holdings  that  they  used  all  their  technical 
knowledge  and  local  influence  to  prevent  them  being  established. 
I  have  had  to  face  probably  more  farmers  than  any  other  living 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  at  nearly 
all  those  gatherings  drawn  attention  to  the  fundamental  com- 
mercial and  industrial  mistake  that  was  made  by  the  farmers 
in  opposing  small  holdings.  Naturally  a  large  farmer  does  not 
like  the  eyes  of  his  farm  being  picked  out  for  small  holdings,  but 
unless  you  have  a  combination  of  small  holdings  with  large 
farms — and  these  latter  are  characteristic  of  much  of  England— 
you  will  never  have  that  easy  and  elastic  flow  of  labour  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  get  through  the  four  seasons  of  the  year 
adequately.  And  in  nearly  every  county,  without  any  hesitation 
I  say  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  form  of  agriculture, 
however  much  it  may  vary,  in  nearly  every  county  the  best 
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combination  is  that  of  the  small  holding  and  the  large  farm,  side 
by  side.  Well,  let  us  hope  in  the  future  a  great  impetus  will  be 
given  to  the  small  holdings  movement.  As  I  said,  for  the  farmer 
who  wishes  to  have  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  an  amount 
of  labour  accessible  to  him,  there  it  is  available  from  amongst 
the  small  holders.  These  men,  the  small  holders,  ought  to  be 
given  a  chance,  because  it  is  only  by  feeling  his  own  foot,  and 
getting  a  knowledge  of  markets,  which  as  a  labourer  he  cannot 
possess,  that  he  is  able  to  learn  the  commercial  side  of  farming. 
And  finally  you  cannot  establish  the  prosperity  of  small  holders 
until  you  have  secured  co-operation  between  the  small  holders 
and  the  large  organisations.  Co-operation  is  necessary  in  order 
that  their  produce  may  be  collected,  carried  and  marketed  to 
good  effect.  Yet  co-operation  m  a  great  many  English  counties 
has  not  been  a  great  success.  In  Ireland  it  has  been  much  more 
successful,  but  then  as  you  know,  the  Irish,  very  largely  owing 
to  their  political  history,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  working  to- 
gether more  closely  than  we  have,  in  fact  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  love  of  the  Irish  for  secret  organisation  is  not  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  have  made  co-operation  prosper. 

How  to  Make  the  Land  Accessible. 

Well,  the  small  holding  and  the  small  farm  are  absolutely 
essential  if  men  are  to  rise  in  agriculture.  Do  not  let  me  give 
you  the  impression  that  nowadays  no  poor  men  become  big 
farmers.  Let  me  tell  you  that  where  I  live  a  great  many  of  my 
neighbours  are  men  who  started  life  as  shepherds.  How  on  earth 
they  saved  enough  money  to  stock  a  small  farm  passes  my 
comprehension,  but  they  succeeded  in  doing  it,  though  I  think 
they  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  I  may  say  in  passing 
that  one  reason  why  they  have  succeeded  is  that  they  did  not 
waste  their  money  when  they  had  earned  it,  either  on  drink  or 
anything  else.  They  were  frugal.  To  a  large  extent  they  were 
Presbyterians,  which  means  that  Scottish  influences  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  their  habits  of  life.  But  there  are  men  now 
farming  350  to  400  acres  who  started  life  as  shepherds  earning 
21s.  or  22s.  per  week,  which  was  about  the  wage  paid  thirty  years 
ago  in  Northumberland.  That  is  not  common.  In  many 
counties  of  England  that  is  so  much  the  exception  that  you  will 
find  there  scarcely  a  single  man  who  started  life  as  a  labourer 
who  is  now  a  farmer.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  every  man  who 
is  a  successful  labourer,  a  good  hind,  a  good  shepherd,  as  we 
would  say  in  the  hills,  a  good  horseman  as  they  would  say  in 
Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere,  to  acquire  a  small  farm.  I  say  that 
the  land  ought  to  be  made  more  accessible,  and  whatever  power 
is  given  to  the  State  it  should  have  the  power  of  cutting  into 
these  excessively  and  exclusively  large  establishments  in  order 
to  find  room  for  small  farms.  That  is  one  method  of  making 
the  land  more  accessible. 
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Breaking  up  Parks. 

Then  a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  for  breaking  up  large  parks. 
Most  men  can  get  all  that  they  require  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
aesthetic  sense  out  of  a  park  of  100  or  120  acres.  I  am  not  su;c 
that  they  would  not  do  very  well  with  a  great  deal  less,  but  if 
we  were  to  limit  parks  to  100  acres  there  would  be  still  an 
additional  area  for  purely  agricultural  purposes  and  not  for  use 
merely  as  park  pastures.  Then  we  might  dispense  altogether 
with  the  breeding  and  the  feeding  of  deer.  I  am  not  now  re- 
ferring to  the  Scottish  Highlandss  but  to  some  of  our  English 
counties.  There  are  some  of  our  English  counties  now  that  are 
supporting  deer  that  by  no  means  give  us  a  fair  return  of  food- 
stuffs. Haunches  of  venison  are  not  comparable  in  bulk  and 
value  to  rounds  of  beef.  In  Scotland  the  problem  of  the  deer 
forests  is,  of  course,  one  of  great  difficulty,  for  deer  forests  would 
not  support  their  old  crofters,  and  yet  there  are  patches  in  every 
deer  forest  that  will  support  human  life  and  there  is  some 
cultivable  land  which  should  be  used  for  purposes  of  agriculture. 

The  Importance  of  Production. 

But  let  me  come  to  the  side  of  production,  for  when  all  is 
said  and  done  it  is  the  productivity  of  the  land  which  in  war 
time  at  least  has  become  our  main  anxiety.  First  of  all,  all  land 
ought  to  be  used ;  secondly,  it  ought  to  be  used  primarily  for 
production  and  not  for  sport.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  decry 
other  people's  sports.  I  have  heard  eloquent  gentlemen  who  are 
excellent  golf  players  denouncing  those  who  take  their  holidays 
by  shooting  pheasants  or  partridges  or  grouse,  and  maintaining 
that  to  rear  game  is  to  put  land  to  wrong  use,  and  after 
they  have  spent  their  eloquence  they  have  probably  gone 
off  to  links  of  100  to  300  acres  which  have  been  partly  carved 
out  of  arable  farms  for  their  amusement.  Well,  I  dare 
not  say  "  Shame."  I  only  point  out  that  it  does  not  do  to  decry 
other  people's  sports  unless  you  yourselves  have  clean  hands. 
There  is  some  form  of  sport  which  does  no  harm  to  anybody.  It 
is  quite  possible,  as  Coke  of  Norfolk  proved,  to  have  the  highest 
form  of  cultivation  with  the  largest  possible  head  of  partridges — 
I  say  nothing  about  pheasants  or  mangold  wurzels.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  land  which  is  tilled  is  far  better  part- 
ridge land  than  land  which  is  put  down  to  grass.  I  am  not  going 
to  put  in  any  plea  for  shooting,  but  I  say  this,  when  we  talk 
about  sport  don't  let  us  talk  cant  about  it.  The  dictum 
that  I  am  guilty  of  is  that  no  land  which  could  be  used 
for  production  should  fail  in  that  respect  for  the  sake  of  the 
sportsman.  There  should  be  no  farms  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing crops  or  raising  beasts  that  should  be  cleared  both  of  their 
ploughmen  and  animals  in  order  that  you  should  have  a  large 
pheasant  shoot.  Production,  and  not  sport,  should  be  the 
primary  demand  on  all  cultivable  land. 
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The  Forms  of  Production. 

But  when  you  come  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  best 
form  of  production,  and  what  you  had  best  produce,  then  we 
get  into  technical  controversies  which  I  cannot  answer  this  after- 
noon. There  are  some  men  who  are  all  for  grass.  There  are 
some  men  who  are  all  for  corn.  There  are  some  men  who  believe 
that  the  Corn  Production  Act  is  going  to  do  harm  because  it  is 
going  to  lead  to  the  ploughing  up  of  pastures.  There  are  some 
people  who  think  that  land  which  is  down  to  grass  is  waste  land, 
and  that  it  had  far  better  be  turned  over  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  true,  as  in  most  matters,  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  these  claims.  I  am  sufficient  of  a  moderate  man  to 
believe  that  moderation  nearly  always  brings  you  nearer  the 
truth  than  extremes.  Who  can  say  that  certain  land  ought  to 
be  ploughed  up  and  put  down  to  corn  ?  Only  those  who  have 
technical  knowledge,  and  who  are  prepared  to  settle  the  matter 
on  the  spot.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  there  is  a  great  deal  of  grass  in  this  country  which  was  put 
down  not  because  grass  was  the  most  productive  form  of  agri- 
culture but  because  the  farmer  was  troubled  about  labour  in  the 
old  days,  and  the  hirings  were  nothing  but  a  nuisance,  and  the 
markets  were  so  conflicting  for  wheat,  for  oats,  for  barley.  Now, 
I  say  without  the  very  least  hesitation  that  if  land  has  been  put 
down  to  grass  or  is  being  kept  down  to  grass  purely  because  of 
labour  shortages,  then  the  sooner  the  machinery  is  got  to  work 
to  plough  it  up  the  better.  We  cannot  tolerate  great  areas  being 
treated  as  ranches  merely  because  those  who  are  tenants  or  owners 
preferred  to  have  a  couple  of  shepherds  instead  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  ploughmen.  Those  reasons  must  sooner  or  later  give 
way  to  public  necessity.  Then  again,  it  is  not  wise  of  us  to  say 
dogmatically  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  grow  corn  than  to  pro- 
duce milk  and  butter  and  cheese.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
this  country  ought  not  to  concentrate  its  efforts  as  far  as  may 
be,  in  such  districts  as  are  suitable,  amongst  such  people  as  are 
capable,  on  the  production  of  fresh  food,  food  which  we  cannot 
import  from  abroad.  We  cannot  import  milk,  and  if  we  have  a 
milk  shortage  it  won't  be  uss  it  will  be  our  children  who  will 
suffer.  Garden  produce  also  might  be  produced  in  far  larger 
degree  in  this  country  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  where 
the  railway  rates  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  this 
production,  now  is  our  opportunity,  when  the  Government  has 
full  control  of  our  railways,  to  wipe  out  the  preferential  through 
•rates  for  foreign  produce,  and  embark  on  a  revision  of  our  railway 
rates.  It  is  more  expensive  to  carry  fresh  produce  from  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  Huddersfield  than  it  is  to  carry  it 
from  Holland  to  Huddersfield.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  any 
Dutch  produce  could  land  far  cheaper  than  something  which 
came  from  the  East  Riding. 
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Produce  other  than  Cereals. 

On  the  whole  it  would  probably  be  far  better  for  us  to 
produce  fresh  produce  rather  than  cereals.  Cereals  can  be 
brought  across  the  sea.  It  won't  do  merely  to  say  that  in  time 
of  war  we  must  have  all  the  corn  land  in  this  country  that  we 
can  plough  up.  We  cannot  grow  all  the  wheat  we  eat,  and  I 
would  add  that  it  only  takes  250  to  300  ships  to  bring  all  the 
imported  corn  that  we  require,  provided  they  are  run  continu- 
ously in  the  shortest  grain  routes,  and  if  we  cannot  send  250  to 
300  ships  across  the  sea  month  in  and  month  out  we  have  lost 
command  of  the  sea  and  the  Empire  itself  is  in  danger  of  ruin. 
We  have  command  of  the  sea.  Our  ships  can  enter 
and  sail.  We  are  able  to  bring  our  imports,  and  we 
have  during  the  last  six  months  actually  imported  more 
corn  into  this  country  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  main  thing  that  I  wish  for,  then,  is  that  we  should 
put  the  land  to  the  best  use  that  we  can,  and  should  look  at  the 
whole  problem  of  what  is  the  best  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  not  merely  from  that  of  the  agricultural 
employer  or  of  the  sportsman  or  of  the  land  owner  or  of  the  Tariff 
Reformer.  And  it  is  in  that  way  that  we  can  devote  ourselves 
to  what  is  unobtainable  from  abroad  and  import  from  abroad 
what  can  probably  be  produced  as  well  there  as  here. 

The  Users  of  the  Land. 

Now  I  come  to  the  users  of  the  land.  There  is  the  great 
partnership  in  this  country  between  the  land  owner  and  the 
farmer.  Now,  let  us  have  clearly  in  our  minds  what  is  the 
function  performed  by  each  of  these  two  classes.  The  farmer 
is  the  technical  expert.  He  cultivates,  he  employs,  he  buys  and 
he  sells,  and  not  one  of  those  functions  can  be  performed  well  by 
men  who  are  inexpert  at  it.  Buying  and  selling  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  farming  as  in  any  other  industry.  Any  man  who  buys 
badly  and  sells  badly  will  be  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  as  a 
farmer  just  as  soon  as  if  he  were  a  shoddy  merchant  operating 
under  the  Wool  Control  Board.  And  the  selection  of  men,  the 
men  who  are  best  suited  to  the  various  tasks  that  have  to  be  set 
to  them,  the  art  of  treating  men  well  when  you  have  got  them, 
all  this  can  only  be  performed  by  those  who  have  practical 
experience.  Now,  there  are  some  people  who  imagine  that  the 
land  owner  has  nothing  to  do.  Let  me  point  out  what  he  or  his 
representative  has  to  look  after.  I  am  not  now  referring  to 
Ireland,  because  for  the  curse  of  Ireland  their  system  was  entirely 
different,  the  land  owner  was  nothing  but  a  usurer  there,  and 
generally  an  extortionate  usurer — in  England  there  is  a  fixed 
partnership.  The  farmer  looks  after  the  fields,  he  deals  with  the 
stock,  he  is  responsible  for  his  own  machinery  and  for  his  own 
employees  and  for  his  own  marketing,  but  that  is  not  the  whole 
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range  of  farm  work.  I  have  heard  some  gentlemen  talk  about 
farming  as  though  that  were  the  whole  thing  from  A  to  Z.  You 
have  to  remember  that  you  cannot  run  English  farms  without 
fences  and  without  drains,  without  barns  and  byres,  without 
sheds  and  houses.  All  these  are  provided  under  the  English 
system  by  the  land  owner.  He  has  to  keep  them  up.  Without 
them  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  partnership  to  continue; 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  as  we  are  at  present  situated  for 
agriculture  to  retain  its  efficient  form.  The  one  provides  prin- 
cipally skill  and  the  other  mainly  provides  capital — although  a 
farmer  without  capital  is  a  very  poor  fellow  indeed.  But  on 
the  whole  that  is  the  great  difference  between  the  two,  and  they 
each  have  duties  to  perform. 

The  English  Land  Owner. 

Good  land  owning  is  just  as  essential  as  good  farming.  I 
won't  put  in  any  plea  for  the  English  land  owner,  because  he  is 
quite  capable  of  looking  after  himself.  He  has  one  Chamber  in 
the  Constitution  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  But  on  the  whole — 
of  course  there  are  many  exceptions — the  English  land  owner  has 
only  gone  on  in  his  present  position  because  he  has  justified  his 
existence.  If  he  had  followed  the  example  of  his  Irish  brother,  we 
should  have  got  rid  of  him  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  exercise 
of  those  functions  we  cannot  allow  the  land  owner  either  to 
oppress  or  extort,  just  as  we  cannot  allow  the  farmer  to  be 
fraudulent  or  neglectful.  Let  us  take  that  partnership  at  present 
as  we  find  it.    How  can  it  be  put  to  the  best  use  ? 

The  Case  of  the  Labourer. 

I  fear  that  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country  it  cannot  be 
put  to  the  best  use  unless  they  are  prepared  to  recognise  that 
there  is  a  third  partner,  and  that  is  the  labourer,  and  that  he  is 
just  as  much  a  partner  as  they  are.  His  rights  are  just  as 
inviolable.  The  necessity  for  his  share  in  the  partnership  is  just 
as  great  as  that  of  the  others.  You  cannot  farm  without  good 
buildings,  without  a  skilled  farmer,  but  neither  can  you  farm 
without  a  labourer.  Toil  is  of  the  very  essence  of  agriculture. 
Now,  what  has  been  so  deplorable  in  agriculture  during  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  the  farmers'  complaints  of  the  best  labour 
going  into  the  towns  and  deserting  the  rural  districts.  How  can 
they  expect  to  get  the  best  labour?  They  don't  pay  them 
enough.  It  is  all  very  well  pointing  to  the  magnificent  families 
that  have  been  raised  on  14s.  or  16s.  per  week.  We  are  all 
justly  proud  of  our  rural  battalions.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  achievements  to  bring  up  a  labourer's  family 
on  under  £1  per  week.  Do  you  think  that  in  these  sound  families, 
the  best,  the  most  intelligent  boys  were  likely  to  stay  in  the 
villages  when  they  knew  that  they  could  earn  50  per  cent.,  100 
per  cent.,  150  per  cent,  more  in  the  towns  ?    Why,  of  course  they 
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deserted  the  farms,  while  farmers  excused  themselves  by  trying 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  blasts  of  foreign  competition  by 
squeezing  down  the  labourers'  wages. 

Better  Wages  and  Better  Housing. 

When  I  used  to  plead  for  the  payment  of  higher  wages  I  did 
not  make  an  appeal  merely  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  farmers, 
although  I  know  that  they  have  got  any  amount  of  it,  but 
perhaps  they  are  rather  slow  in  bragging  about  it.  I  did  not 
make  an  appeal  to  them  on  the  ground  of  social  necessity, 
although  I  have  good  grounds  for  knowing  that  there  are  as 
good  social  reformers  amongst  the  farmers  as  there  are  amongst 
manufacturers  or  trade  unionists.  I  made  my  appeal  to  them 
on  purely  practical  grounds.  I  said  that  if  agriculture  is  to 
prosper  you  must  have  the  best  labour  in  the  country,  and  if  you 
are  to  have  the  best  labour  you  must  employ  it  in  the  best  way, 
give  them  better  wages  and  better  houses  and  a  better  scale  of 
living  and  better  social  amenities  in  your  villages  and  you  will 
see  then  that  they  are  more  ready  to  work  in  the  country  than 
in  the  crowded  regions  of  our  towns.  The  best  of  our  farmers 
are  recognising  that,  and  they  had  better  recognise  it  now.  A 
great  change  has  come  over  the  outlook  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  since  the  war  broke  out.  Do  not  imagine  that  those 
rural  battalions  now  out  in  France  or  in  our  camps  at  home 
are  going  to  return  to  the  old  country  conditions.  These  boys 
used  to  get  meat  about  once  a  week,  in  many  counties;  they 
now  get  it  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  They  were  very  lucky 
if  they  got  a  little  mutton  occasionally.  Nowadays  we  give 
them  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  and  they  get  an  abundance  of  the 
very  things  of  which  we  civilians  are  deprived.  They  go  short  of 
nothing.  They  get  sufficient  sugar — no  shortage  of  it  with 
them.  And  at  the  same  time  that  you  find  foreign  butter 
selling  at  4s.  a  lb.  in  the  West  Riding,  and  not  enough  of  it  at 
that,  not  a  single  soldier  will  go  short.  When  these  men  have 
been  in  the  army  and  have  had  their  minds  and  eyes  opened  by 
coming  into  contact  with  people  from  all  over  the  Empire,  when 
they  have  taken  a  new  view  of  things,  and  have  lived  under 
different  conditions,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  go  back 
willingly  to  the  villages  where  they  had  meat  once  a  week,  houses 
that  frequently  were  inadequate  and  in  many  cases  were  insani- 
tary, and  were  almost  always  overcrowded.  If  these  are  to  be 
the  conditions  of  the  future,  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  won't 
tolerate  them,  they  won't  come  back  to  the  farms.  And  we  are 
creating  for  ourselves  not  only  a  new  factor  in  the  shortage  of 
labour,  but  a  new  urban  problem  in  the  crowding  of  our  towns. 
You  will  never  drive  the  English  people  into  farming,  but  grant 
them  good  houses,  good  conditions,  good  wages,  and  I  believe  they 
would  rather  work  on  the  farms  than  in  any  other  industry. 
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Widening  the  Horizon. 

Well,  now,  if  that  be  the  economic  necessity,  what  about  the 
social  menace  to  be  faced  by  British  agriculture?  Are  these 
people  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in  our  country  districts 
to  be  flung  into  the  urban  areas  and  go  on  living  for  ever  in 
crowded  areas  ?  I  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  Almighty  God 
that  we  should  live  in  open  fields,  that  we  should  have  a  full 
view  of  the  sky,  that  we  should  live  the  cleaner  and  the  fuller 
life.  But  that  has  not  been  lived  except  by  a  small  proportion 
of  your  people,  and  it  cannot  be  lived  by  others  until  you  grant 
them  fair  play.  There  is  the  justification  of  the  Agricultural 
Wages  Boards.  Those  who  are  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  agri- 
cultural ladder  shall  widen  their  horizon  and  be  given  a  chance  of 
doing  their  duty  to  the  soil  as  well  as  to  their  own  offspring. 

State  Action. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  want  to  say  something  about  State  action, 
for  without  efficient  State  action  we  are  likely  to  fail  in  securing 
the  best  out  of  our  soil.  In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  almost 
a  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  agriculture  by  the  efforts  of  the 
War  Agricultural  Committees.  They  have  done  an  amazing 
amount  of  work  in  nearly  every  county  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales;  they  have  stirred  up  the  farmers  to  methods  which 
they  previously  detestedj  partly  because  of  their  hatred  of  change, 
partly  for  other  reasons  that  I  need  not  enter  into  this  afternoon. 
The  committees  are  introducing  new  plans  which  might  otherwise 
never  have  reached  any  except  the  most  progressive  of  farms. 
They  have  not  been  wanting  in  enlisting  the  support  of  the  land 
owners  themselves,  and  they  have  brought  an  admixture  of 
commercial  success  into  the  war-time  agricultural  operations 
which  nothing  but  a  war  could  possibly  have  brought  about* 
I  hope  sincerely  that  the  War  Agricultural  Committees  have 
come  to  stay.  The  sooner  the  world  of  agriculture  can  govern 
itself  the  better,  .but  let  us  have  the  committees,  and  the  men, 
and  the  machinery,  and  I  would  add,  the  powers,  for  without 
any  one  of  those  three  the  full  efforts  of  these  committees  will  not 
come  to  fruition.  And  now  it  is  only  by  a  full  co-operation  of 
all  these  various  factors  that  a  full  step  forward  can  be  made 
in  British  farming.  If  I  may  tell  you  for  a  few  moments 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  a  promising  beginning  had 
been  made  when  the  war  broke  out  I  think  you  will  realise  that 
even  four  years  ago  there  were  some  members  of  the  "  old 
gang  "  who  were  comparatively  progressive,  who  did  a  great 
deal  more  acting  than  talking!  and  who  in  course  of  time  looked 
forward  to  seeing  some  genuine,  substantial  fruits  for  their 
labour. 
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Cattle  Breeding. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  main  outstanding  characteristic  of 
British  agriculture,  distinguishing  it  from  everything  else  of  the 
sort  in  the  world  ?  It  is  this,  that  we  breed  and  fatten  the  finest 
animals  in  the  world.  We  have  the  best  cattle,  whether  Short- 
horns, or  Reds,  or  Ayrshires,  or  Aberdeen  Angus.  We  have  the 
best  horses,  whether  thoroughbreds,  or  Shires,  or  Clevelands,  or 
Clydesdales.  We  have  the  best  pigs,  in  spite  of  Ireland.  All 
these  are  characteristics  of  British  agriculture,  and  they  fetch 
the  greatest  prices — let  the  market  be  the  judge.  The  record 
prices  for  bulls  paid  by  the  Argentine  always  come  to  these 
islands.  The  record  prices  for  race  horses  paid  by  every  country 
in  the  world  came  to  England.  The  record  prices  for  heavy 
horses  came  to  England.  The  record  prices  for  boars 
came  to  England — a  very  remarkable  record  of  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  But  observe  that  this  was  only 
because  of  the  immense  amount  of  care  and  capital  and  skill 
put  into  this  stock  breeding  by  a  small  number  of  men,  a  very 
small  number,  a  couple  of  hundreds  might  cover  the  whole  lot. 
The  distinguishing,  outstanding  animals  were  always  ours.  Now, 
if  we  were  to  disseminate  through  the  whole  of  our  stock  breed- 
ing industry  the  qualities  of  first-class  herds,  it  could  only  be 
done  by  State  action,  and  the  State  was  already  at  work.  Bull 
clubs  were  set  up  all  over  the  country,  comparatively  small 
in  numbers,  but  far  more  than  we  had  seen  before.  Stallion 
clubs  and  associations  were  organised  everywhere.  The  State 
brought  its  bulls — not  absolutely  the  cream  of  the  bulls  to  be 
found  in  Europe,  but  the  cream  of  the  second  class — to  the  aid 
of  English  farmers,  and  this  blood  was  being  disseminated  all 
over  England  through  the  County  Committees.  The  clubs  and 
associations  were  becoming  self-supporting,  as  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  be.  Nothing  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State 
except  the  cost  of  administration.  Similarly  with  horses.  Bull 
clubs  were  only  at  work  two  years,  and  yet  in  that  period  we 
had  doubled  the  number  of  premium  bulls. .  There  was  only  one 
year  of  our  stallion  associations,  and  the  number  was  little  less, 
I  believe,  than  in  the  case  of  the  bull  clubs.  The  children  of 
these  parents  were  some  of  the  finest  young  horses  that  are  now 
at  work  or  will  be  this  year  or  next.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
breeding  of  pigs,  and  their  generations  are  shorter  and  their 
numbers  are  greater.  All  that  genuine  work  was  actually  raising 
the  value  of  the  stock  on  the  soil.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a 
good  animal  than  a  bad  one.  There  are  some  authorities  who 
say  not  as  much.  Actually  we  were  saving  money  for 
the  nation  by  starting  these  bull  clubs,  boar  clubs,  and  stallion 
associations.  The  truth  is  that  if  you  take  it  in  tons  of  meat  we 
were  getting  far  more  tons  of  meat  per  acre  in  England  or 
Scotland  than  ever  before.  The  war  came  unfortunately,  and 
some  of  this  work  had  to  be  cut  off.    The  attention  of  many 
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workers  was  taken  off  these  to  other  things,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  in  that  respect  there  will  be  a  return  to  the  programme  of 
1913  and  1914,  and  we  shall  actually  see  good  results  for  what 
we  did  then. 

The  Scientific  Side. 

What  about  the  soil  ?  Agriculture  is  only  another  form  of 
applied  chemistry.  Every  farmer  had  not  a  chemist  on  his 
premises.  They  nearly  all  suspected  the  agricultural  chemists. 
They  thought  the  experimental  farms  were  run  by  people  who 
had  more  money  than  sense.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
anybody  who  entered  farming  for  a  livelihood  had  better  not 
make  experiments.  You  cannot  alter  human  nature  even  by  a 
regulation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  so  we  decided  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  make  the  experiments  for  these  men,  to  get 
the  modern  universities  to  put  their  chemical  staffs  at  the  disposal 
of  agriculture.  Before  the  war  for  any  man  who  sent  a  sack  of 
his  soil  to  Leeds  University  or  other  Universities  the  staffs  would 
analyse  it,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  the  chemists 
would  tell  the  farmer  that  he  should  put  such  and  such  manure 
into  the  soil.  They  would  say  "  What  it  wants  is  lime,  or  you 
must  slag  it;  what  it  wants  are  nitrates,  or  you  had  better  treat 
it  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  " — or  whatever  might  be  the  best. 
You  can  imagine  that  the  experiment  was  successful — the  farmers 
had  not  to  pay  for  the  advice.  There  were  tens  of  hundreds 
of  them  who  took  the  advice.  I  remember  in  the  year  1913  in 
Northumberland  area  alone  1,500  fields  were  thus  sampled,  and 
1,450  fields  had  the  advice  of  the  chemistry  experts  applied  to 
them.  That  was  a  very  small  number  out  of  all  the  fields  in 
Northumberland,  but  it  was  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction, 
it  was  applying  science  to  agriculture  just  as  it  has  been  applied 
to  the  iron  processes  or  to  textiles  or  to  dyes  or  to  the  making  of 
explosives. 

Need  for  Good  Book-keeping. 

And  then  there  were  other  directions  in  which  the  farmer 
needed  assistance.  I  wonder  whether  you  have  ever  seen  a 
farmer's  ledger  ?  I  must  confess  I  have  only  seen  one.  On  the 
whole  they  do  not  keep  ledgers,  they  keep  cash  books,  and  stock 
books,  and  their  account  keeping  is  not  scientific.  The  farmer 
is  quite  satisfied  if  his  bank  book  shows  an  increase,  if  his  stock 
book  shows  a  larger  number  of  animals,  and  he  does  somehow  put 
the  two  together.  He  may  have  sold  a  lot  of  animals  and  got  a 
big  balance,  but  still  be  a  poorer  man  because  of  the  diminution 
of  good  stock.  Or  he  may  be  a  very  much  poorer  man  in  cash 
but  have  a  much  more  valuable  stock.  You  see  he  seldom  took 
the  trouble  to  reckon  these  things  up  as  would  &  scientific 
accountant.  He  could  not  always  tell  you  whether  he  had  made 
more  out  of  corn  than  other  cereals,  whether  oats  or  barley. 
We  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  any  system  of  accounts 
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which  would  be  popular  with  the  farmers,  so  we  decided  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  help  him  in  the  difficulty,  and 
were  in  process  of  organising  means  under  which  his  account 
keeping  could  be  arranged  for  him.  An  instance  occurs  to  me 
in  the  case  of  the  milk  records.  In  the  past  I  should  have  been 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  1  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  kept 
milk  records,  and  yet  if  you  asked  them  which  is  the  best  cow 
they  had  got  they  would  say  "  That  one,  look  what  a  bag  she 
has  got,  that  is  the  best  cow  I  have  had  for  years."  If  you  went 
on  and  asked  them  how  many  gallons  she  gave  last  year  they 
would  say  "  I  cannot  tell  you."  If  you  said  "  Which  is  the 
worst  milker  that  you  have  ?  "  they  would  reply  "  This  one, 
the  poor  miserable  thing."  And  sometimes  they  had  actually 
got  rid  of  a  cow  that  was  probably  their  best !  Every  man  who 
has  started  keeping  milk  records  has  received  astonishing  results. 
One  of  my  neighbours  told  me  that  he  had  received  more  sur- 
prises from  his  milk  records  than  from  anything  he  had  ever 
put  down  on  paper.  The  Scots  had  a  milk  recording  society 
something  like  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  Ayrshire,  and 
there  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  stock  by  breeding  only 
from  the  good  milkers  as  decided  by  their  records  and  getting 
rid  of  the  bad  milkers.  And  to  whom  do  you  think  they  sold 
the  bad  milkers  ?  They  sold  them  to  us.  That  is  what  comes 
of  bad  book-keeping. 

Assistance  for  the  Farmer. 

If  these  things  cannot  be  done  by  the  farmer,  they  must 
be  done  for  the  farmer.  Certainly  we  must  get  together  assists 
ance  to  enable  men  to  rise  to  the  higher  standards  of  commercial 
ability,  and  when  I  speak  of  the  farmer  I  mean  every  class,  the 
small  as  well  as  the  large.  Now,  I  have  gone  through  briefly 
some  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  confront  present-day 
practical  farmers  and  those  who  farm  the  land.  I  have  missed 
out  nine-tenths  of  what  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  for  our  time 
is  brief.  Of  the  functions  of  State  help  I  have  said  very  little, 
but  what  cannot  be  done  by  private  enterprise  must  be  done  by 
State  effort.  Just  before  the  war  we  had  a  large  scheme  for 
our  great  drainage  areas  which  had  been  neglected  by  small 
drainage  authorities.  It  is  far  better  to  give  this  form  of 
assistance  than  some  others  of  which  I  know,  and  if  this  were  a 
political  meeting  I  would  be  prepared  to  put  one  against  the 
other.  There  should  be  no  artificial  assistance  to  one  kind  of 
production.  And  we  must  make  in  our  country  districts  condi- 
tions in  which  men  can  live  with  success  and  respect  and  profit. 
Let  us  remember  that  in  those  districts  the  best  of  our  men  are 
produced.  These  are  the  objects  which  I  commend  to  you  as 
progressive  men  of  practical  thought. 
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IV—  DEMOCRACY  AND  ECONOMICS. 
By  Mr.  Harold  Storey,  B.A. 

Saturday,  October  27th,  1917. 
Chairman  :  Alderman  Carmi  Smith. 


Mr.  Storey  said  :  Economics  is  the  last  department  of 
human  life  to  which  democratic  views  are  applied.  Economics 
is  the  science  of  a  man's  bread  and  butter.  It  is  concerned 
with  employment,  wages,  property,  markets,  competition,  and 
in  fact  with  everything  that  bears  on  the  matter  of  getting  a 
job,  getting  paid  for  it,  and  spending  what  you  get.  And  these 
things  have  never  been  democratised.  Since  the  year  1832,  when 
the  modern  democratic  movement  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  England,  the  general  line  of  progress  has  been  political  and 
social.  It  has  touched  the  franchise,  local  government,  religious 
equality,  personal  liberty,  and  education;  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions — chiefly  the  legal  establishment  of  Trade  Unions  and 
some  experiments  in  the  regulation  of  wages — the  economic  side 
of  life  has  been  left  to  nature  and  chance. 

Economic  Independence. 

This  neglect  has  seriously  limited  the  usefulness  of  other 
reforms.  For  political  rights  are  of  little  use  to  a  man  who  has 
no  economic  rights.  It  is  very  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether 
our  nominally  popular  franchise  has  ever  been  exercised  fully 
and  freely.  It  is  possible  to  be  too  poor  to  take  any  interest  in 
politics ;  and,  even  apart  from  extreme  poverty,  no  worker 
whose  daily  bread  is  at  the  mercy  of  another  man's  caprice  can 
be  politically  independent.  All  independence,  whether  personal 
or  political,  must  be  based  on  economic  independence  if  it  is  to 
have  any  reality.  This  truth  is  more  widely  apprehended  to-day 
than  ever  before,  and  in  the  new  world  that  will  lie  broken  about 
us  after  the  War  it  will  be  impossible  to  ignore  it.  This  is  to 
say  that  the  time  is  coming  when  democratic  ideas  will  have 
to  be  applied  to  economics. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  democratic  ideas  ?  What  is 
democracy  ?  Of  course  literally,  and  quite  accurately,  it  is 
the  power  and  rule  of  the  people.  Whatever  robs  the  people  of 
authority  or  puts  one  section  of  them  into  the  power  of  another 
section  is  undemocratic.  But  ivhy  must  authority  rest  with  the 
whole  people  ?  On  what  principle  ?  For  what  reason  ?  The 
reason  is  important,  and  is  frequently  misunderstood. 

For  instance,  there  are  some  who  go  no  further  than  the 
crude  notion  of  numbers.  To  them  democracy  means  no  more 
than  that  the  majority  must  rule.    But  the  practice  of  deciding 
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by  majorities  is  only  a  method  of  procedure — usually  a  sound 
method,  but  capable  of  several  variations  and  adaptations.  It 
is  a  practical  device  for  discovering  what  comes  nearest  to  the 
will  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  a  piece  of  machinery.  It  is  not 
the  principle  itself.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that 
democrats  prefer  one  kind  of  person  to  another,  a  mechanic 
to  a  manufacturer,  or  a  navvy  to  a  railway  director,  as  though 
a  man  acquired  excellence  by  wearing  corduroy  and  smoking 
shag.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  that  we  have  a  special 
fondness  for  working  men,  nor  that  we  regard  a  working  man 
as  necessarily  a  pleasanter  fellow  or  even  a  wiser  fellow  than  a 
capitalist  or  a  landowner.  Democracy  does  not  seek  to  destroy 
existing  class  distinctions  merely  in  order  to  create  fresh  classes 
of  its  own  and  put  a  new  set  of  people  at  the  top. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  why  authority  must  rest  with  the 
whole  people  ?  It  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  true  view  of  life  and  the 
world,  all  the  people  are  at  the  top.  In  the  final  analysis 
democracy  is  a  high  view  of  the  human  race ;  it  is  belief  in  the 
value  of  man.  The  characteristic  democratic  point  is  that  a 
human  being  is  fundamentally  distinct  and  separate  from  every- 
thing else  in  creation.  He  is  so  high  above  all  other  forms  of 
life,  and  on  this  account  so  much  alone  in  the  universe,  that  the 
differences  between  one  human  being  and  another  become  in  such 
an  atmosphere  trivial  and  superficial,  and  the  whole  race  must 
be  regarded  as  having  the  same  general  standing.  Some  people 
would  be  disposed  to  cut  through  this  exposition  by  saying 
simply  that  a  man  has  a  soul.  I  raise  no  objection  to  that  if  it 
helps  anyone  to  crystallise  the  definition.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  introduce  religion.  Whatever  views  may  be  held  of  super- 
natural things,  it  is  enough  for  politics  that  a  man  is  the  only 
thinking,  understanding,  self-conscious  being  known  to  our  ex- 
perience ;  and  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  all  men  and 
by  men  alone  creates  a  unique  occasion  for  high  comradeship. 
When  we  say  that  no  man  ought  to  be  in  the  personal  power  of 
another,  the  implication  is  not  so  much  that  no  man  is  superior 
enough  to  rule,  as  that  no  man  is  inferior  enough  to  be  ruled 
over.  We  are  all  together  because  we  are  all  on  the  mountain. 
We  are  equal  because  we  are  so  conspicuously  isolated.  What 
democracy  insists  upon,  therefore,  is  the  high  rank  of  all,  the 
indestructible  value  of  the  individual,  the  elementary  independ- 
ence of  the  human  personality. 

It  is  this  view  that  forbids  every  form  of  enslavement  or 
exploitation.  The  reason  why  you  may  not  whip  a  negro  for 
idling  over  his  work  is  not  that  you  must  have  pity  on  him,  but 
that  you  must  have  respect  for  him.  For  the  same  reason  you 
may  not  govern  the  life  of  an  ignorant  labourer  without  admitting 
him  to  a  full  share  in  making  and  controlling  the  government. 
For  the  same  reason,  again,  you  may  not  order  poor  people 
who  happen  to  work  and  live  on  your  estate  to  dispose  their 
personal  affairs  according  to  your  notions  rather  than  their  own, 
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not  even  though  you  could  justify  yourself  on  the  ground  that 
your  way  would  be  better  for  them.  It  is  better  to  be  indepen- 
dent than  to  be  wise.  With  independence  the  road  is  open  and 
there  is  hope  for  everything.  On  the  other  hand,  tyranny  and 
patronage  close  all  the  doors  and  turn  human  life  into  a  prison. 
Patronage  is  only  tyranny  in  a  complacent  mood.  And  tyranny 
is  the  ultimate  crime.  It  is  the  outrage  of  souls,  the  murder 
of  personality.  Wherever  there  is  tyranny  or  exploitation  or 
oppression,  wherever  there  is  privilege  or  unequal  law,  wherever 
a  man  is  deprived  of  the  independence  and  dignity  of  his  own 
soul — there  you  have  an  offence  against  the  democratic  idea. 

Three  Propositions. 

Well,  one  of  the  most  important  political  tasks  of  the  future 
is  to  apply  this  democratic  point  of  view  to  economics.  Let  me 
set  out  three  propositions  which  would  have  to  hold  good  in  any 
economic  system  that  could  be  said  to  conform  to  the  democratic 
idea. 

First,  the  primary  sources  of  production — the  sunlight,  the 
air,  the  rain,  the  earth — must  not  be  possessed  and  controlled 
by  private  individuals,  but  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  These 
are  the  natural  elements  of  life,  necessary  to  the  support  of  all 
human  beings.  If  they  are  not  public  property,  but  the  property 
of  a  few  individuals,  it  is  cleaf  that  numerous  improper  advan- 
tages and  undemocratic  powers  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  select 
group.  We  ought  at  least  to  preserve  equality  here  at  the  basis 
of  life.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  various  kinds  of 
inequality  in  the  fortunes  of  men  who  are  themselves  unequal 
by  nature.  But  that  is  one  of  the  accidents  of  life  which  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  corrected  and  minimised  by  civilisation.  It 
should  not  be  aggravated  by  an  unnecessary  and  artificial  in- 
equality, brought  in  from  the  outside,  and  fastened  upon  men 
at  the  start.  The  private  ownership  of  land  does  that.  It  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  a  problem  already  created  by  nature, 
and  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  compulsory  inequality. 

Second,  every  man  must  be  allowed  to  possess  the  product 
of  his  own  labour,  and  no  man  should  possess  more.  This  is  a 
maxim  of  elementary  justice.  To  deny  it  would  be  to  contend 
for  robbery  and  oppression,  for  the  right  of  one  man  to  take  by 
force,  or  by  cunning,  or  by  accident,  the  fruit  of  another  man's 
toil.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  civilised  person  would  deny  it 
openly.  Yet  the  adoption  of  this  rule  in  practice  would  have 
far-reaching  and  startling  consequences. 

Third,  there  must  be  no  exploitation  of  one  man  by  another. 
It  may  be  that  this  rule  is  partly  covered  by  the  two  already 
laid  down,  but  it  is  desirable  to  give  it  separate  and  special 
attention.  For  exploitation,  although  in  any  circumstances 
irreconcilable  with  the  democratic  idea,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  modern  industry.    What  is  exploita- 
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tion  ?  We  exploit  a  plot  of  land  when  we  dig  into  it,  feed  it,  and 
treat  it,  and  in  any  way  cultivate  it  so  as  to  draw  out  for  our- 
selves the  utmost  profit  or  convenience.  We  exploit  a  pig  when 
we  shut  it  up  in  the  confined  space  of  a  sty  and  provide  it  with 
abundant  food,  thus  taking  advantage  of  its  lazy  habits  and  its 
greedy  appetite  so  as  to  produce  a  mass  of  flesh  and  fat  which — 
although  inconvenient  to  the  pig  itself — is  convenient  to  us  in  the 
final  use  that  we  propose  to  make  of  it.  To  exploit  is  to  unfold, 
to  make  use  of,  to  cultivate,  to  treat  as  a  source  of  profit  and 
convenience.  Exercised  upon  an  inanimate  object  like  land,  it  is 
a  proper  and  worthy  process.  In  the  case  of  the  pig  it  is  no  doubt 
easily  justified.  But  to  exploit  a  man — to  take  advantage  of  his 
habits  and  needs  and  appetites  so  as  to  serve  your  own  con- 
venience, to  turn  his  personal  circumstances  to  your  use,  to 
cultivate  his  capacities  and  talents  for  your  profit;  and  to  do 
these  things  without  regard  to  the  man's  own  convenience  or 
ultimate  well-being  :  this  is  a  flat  denial  of  the  democratic  idea. 

Without  discussing  at  the  moment  whether  these  three  pro- 
positions are  practicable,  I  submit  that  they  are  in  any  case  the 
broad  conditions  of  a  democratic  economic  system.  There  must 
be  no  exploitation  of  men ;  a  man  must  obtain  for  his  own  use 
the  product  of  his  labour ;  and  the  common  sources  of  production 
must  be  in  the  control  of  the  whole  community.  Only  on  these 
terms  shall  we  approach  an  economic  recognition  of  the  true 
character  and  value  of  the  human  individual. 

Now,  what  are  the  economic  facts  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  time  ?  Do  they  depart  from  what  I  may  call  the 
democratic  rules  that  have  just  been  laid  down  ?  And  if  they 
do,  in  what  respects  do  they  depart  from  them? 

Wealth  Produced  by  Work. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  analysing  the  existing 
economic  facts  is  that  all  wealth  is  produced  by  work. 

Perhaps  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  a  complex  state  of  society 
the  word  "  work  "  demands  an  intelligent  interpretation;  for  it 
is  impossible  for  forty-five  millions  of  people  to  support  them- 
selves in  the  same  country  without  elaborate  division  of  labour. 
Thus  the  postman  who  carries  letters  to  the  farm  is  no  less  a 
producer  of  food  than  the  ploughman.  The  typist  in  a  cloth- 
mill  is  a  maker  of  cloth.  And,  on  the  same  principle,  the  artist, 
the  writer,  the  musician,  the  entertainer,  the  Poor  Law  Guardian, 
the  District  Councillor — all  these  and  other  such  people  are 
workers,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word.  Whoever  is 
rendering  personal  services  which  social  habit  has  made  necessary 
or  desirable  is  a  "  producer." 

With  this  explanation,  I  repeat  that  wealth  is  not  produced 
by  anything  but  work.  Every  man  lives  every  day  on  the  pro- 
duct of  work — either  his  own  or  somebody  else's.  For  instance, 
nobody  can  live  on  land.    It  does  not  produce  either  food, 
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clothing,  or  shelter  until  work  has  been  applied  to  it.  The  man 
who  lives  by  "  owning  land  "  lends  his  property  to  someone  who 
works  upon  it  and  produces  goods ;  and  the  landowner  receives 
each  year  a  share  of  the  goods  produced  in  this  way.  To  say 
that  a  man  is  living  on  the  produce  of  his  capital  is  a  figure  of 
speech.  Capital  is  the  accumulated  result  of  previous  work,  and 
exists  mostly  in  the  form  of  houses,  machinery,  blocks  of  offices, 
railway  plant,  and  so  on.  These  things  do  not  produce  anything 
of  themselves.  They  are,  however,  useful  in  the  processes  of 
labour;  and  in  return  for  lending  them  to  the  worker,  the 
owner  receives  a  share  of  the  new  wealth  which  the  worker  pro- 
duces. 

This  sort  of  thing  has,  of  course,  been  said  many  times.  I 
have  sometimes  been  told  that  it  is  a  mere  truism  which  every- 
body accepts.    I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that.    At  all 
events  the  propositions  I  have  just  affirmed  are  not  commonly 
held  as  practical  truths  for  the  government  of  life ;  and  with  your 
indulgence  I  will  say  a  few  further  words  upon  them.  What 
I  want  to  get  quite  clear  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  community 
lives  on  the  wealth  which  is  produced  by  work  from  day  to  day. 
Our  experience  of  the  Great  War  has  brought  this  home  in  a 
new  way.      During  the  war  nobody  has  felt  at  liberty  to  be 
idle.    Nothing  but  work  ("  personal  service  "  it  is  sometimes 
called)  can  make  our  national  defence  sure.    Property  in  itself 
is  useless.    To  possess  a  field,  or  a  house,  or  a  coal-mine,  or  a 
lathe,  accomplishes  nothing.    You  cannot  beat  your  enemy  with 
a  lathe  or  a  field.    The  possession  of  a  million  machines  does 
not  advance  our  military  object  by  a  single  inch.    What  is 
necessary  is  the  human  worker  to  work  the  machine  and  the 
field ;  and  then  things  begin.    "  There  are  men  dying  in  the 
trenches,"  we  were  often  told  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
"  because  the  idlers  at  home  are  not  lending  a  hand."  But 
every  day  of  the  past  hundred  years  of  peace  men  have  died 
in  our  own  streets  for  the  same  reason.    "  These  shirkers,"  it 
has  been  said  during  the  war,  "  prefer  to  have  a  good  time. 
They  are  content  to  live  by  the  courage  and  heroism  of  others." 
So  also  the  shirkers  in  days  of  peace  prefer  to  have  a  good  time 
and  live  by  the  toil  of  others.    To  fight  for  your  country  is  not 
more  necessary  than  to  work  for  your  country.    Shirking  has 
the  same  kind  of  consequences  in  each  case;  for  the  process 
of  national  maintenance  is  economically  and  in  the  matter  of 
social  obligation  exactly  the  same  as  the  process  of  national 
defence.    We  enjoy  the  security  of  our  homes  to-day  only  on  the 
strength  of  toil  and  personal  exhaustion  endured  every  day  by 
millions  of  military  and  civilian  workers.    And  the  rich  man  sits 
comfortably  in  his  country  house  in  times  of  peace,  provided 
with  the  amenities  and  luxuries  of  life,  only  so  long  as  somebody 
goes  on  working  for  him.    His  fields  and  houses  produce  nothing 
of  themselves.    What  does  it  is  the  work  of  men. 

I  should  like  to  bring  this  down  into  concrete  form — even  into 
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figures.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  typical  English  mansion 
set  in  the  heart  of  the  country — the  great  white  house  with 
its  hundred  windows,  its  silent  hall,  its  large,  airy,  fragrant 
rooms ;  the  green  lawns,  the  flower-beds,  the  conservatories,  the 
old  trees;  and  the  peaceful  park  that  sweeps  about  it  like  a 
protecting  garment.  To  live  in  this  style  on  a  quite  moderate 
scale  costs  about  £20  a  day.  Where  does  this  wealth — repre- 
sented by  £20  a  day — come  from?  The  man  who  lives  here 
receives  the  symbol  or  token  (the  cash  or  credit)  in  the  form  of 
rent  from  his  farms,  interest  on  his  shares  in  a  railway,  and  so 
on.  But  this  does  not  account  for  anything.  The  symbol  can- 
not be  transferred  unless  the  wealth  itself  is  produced  by  men 
who  are  working  on  those  farms  and  railways.  If  we  may 
assume  that,  under  our  present  economic  system  in  normal  times, 
twenty  shillings  expresses  the  value  of  about  two  days'  work 
done  by  an  average  man,  it  appears  that  the  owner  of  this  estate 
is  absorbing  the  whole  work  of  at  least  forty  men  every  day  of 
his  life.  His  income  has  no  other  source.  If  the  work  stopped, 
the  income  would  stop.  Every  sovereign  in  the  purse  of  an 
idle  man  or  woman  represents  a  sovereign's  worth  of  work  done 
somewhere  by  somebody,  and  done  more  or  less  contempor- 
aneously. What  the  rich  man  possesses  is  not  a  large  store  of 
goods  that  are  already  produced  and  ready  for  use ;  he  possesses 
the  power  to  appropriate  a  large  share  of  the  goods  that  are 
being  produced  from  day  to  day.  That  is  what  wealth  is.  It  is 
power  to  command  the  products  of  work.  Wealth  is  not  a 
limitless  reservoir.  It  is  a  fresh,  running,  continuous  stream ; 
and  every  drop  of  it  has  to  be  pumped  up  by  work. 

Wages  and  the  Number  of  Workers. 

• 

2.  The  second  fact  to  be  grasped  in  the  present  economic 
system  is  that  wages  for  any  kind  of  work  depend  mostly  on  the 
number  of  people  who  do  that  kind  of  work. 

The  income  of  a  clerk  is  about  £2  a  week,  whereas  the 
income  of  a  consulting  engineer  or  chemist  (to  take  moderate 
examples)  is  from  £20  to  £30  a  week;  and  the  chief  cause  of 
this  difference  is  the  fact  that  clerks  are  more  numerous  than 
chemists  and  engineers.  Simple  as  it  sounds,  this  is  the  pivot 
of  the  industrial  system ;  it  is  the  key  that  unlocks  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  get  this  fact  well  in  view. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  there  are,  of  course,  other  influences 
that  affect  the  price  of  labour  to  some  extent.  For  instance, 
there  is  e<  demand."  Unless  somebody  wants  the  kind  of  service 
that  you  offer,  your  labour  will  have  no  price — even  though  you 
may  be  the  only  one  of  your  kind.  A  man  might  be  the  most 
gifted  and  ingenious  craftsman  in  the  world,  but  if  his  line  was 
to  block  up  chimneys  he  would  command  no  income.  The  work 
of  a  great  poet,  who  is  perhaps  the  only  living  person  of  that 
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kind,  sometimes  brings  in  no  more  than  will  just  keep  him  alive — 
until  after  he  is  dead ;  for  the  reason  that  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  an  effective  demand  for  goods  of  this  kind  to  spring  up. 
Again,  an  important  influence  on  the  price  of  labour  is  what 
corresponds  to  the  "  cost  of  production."  People  cannot  per- 
manently work  at  anything  for  a  smaller  reward  than  will  keep 
them  alive.  This  fixes  the  lowest  limit  of  remuneration.  It  costs 
a  little  more  to  "  produce  "  an  engineer  than  to  "  produce  "  a 
clerk;  and  people  in  general — allowing  for  some  exceptions — will 
not  continue  to  spend  money  on  the  education  of  their  sons  if 
the  incomes  of  those  sons  are  not  likely  to  exceed  what  they 
would  receive  as  ordinary  clerks.  The  "  cost  of  producing  "  a 
particular  kind  of  worker  is  one  of  the  things  that  determine 
the  number  of  such  workers,  and  another  is  the  fact  that  nature 
herself  throws  up  some  kinds  of  men  more  plentifully  than  others. 
Natural  talent,  expensive  education,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
alive,  are  all  factors  which  go  to  determine  the  number  of  people 
who  will  be  available  for  various  sorts  of  work ;  and  in  each  case 
the  price  must  be  enough  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

I  want  to  assume  that  all  this  is  allowed  for.  These  are 
the  two  extreme  limits  within  which  the  worker's  income  must 
come  to  rest.  On  the  one  hand,  there  must  be  a  demand  for 
your  labour  :  otherwise  it  will  have  no  price  at  all.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  your  labour  cannot  be  a  smaller  sum 
than  will  enable  you  to  live  and  do  the  work  in  question. 

Allowing  for  these  limitations,  I  repeat  that  the  income 
of  a  worker  depends  chiefly  on  the  number  of  the  people  who 
can  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  For  instance,  a  distinguished 
surgeon  or  barrister  makes  a  fortune  because  nature's  supply  of 
such  men  is  small.  On  the  other  hand,  a  scavenger  earns  only 
a  few  shillings  a  week  because  the  supply  of  such  men  is  large. 
To  say  that  the  doctor  deserves  his  larger  income  is  to  go  outside 
the  subject.  At  all  events  it  is  not  because  he  deserves  it  that 
he  gets  it.  Medical  specialists  and  leading  counsel  are  not  highly 
paid — that  is  to  say,  paid  more  lavishly  than  clerks  and  mechanics 
— because  of  their  skill  and  usefulness,  but  because  of  their 
scarcity.  If  the  human  race  produced  men  of  this  kind  by  the 
million  they  would  be  no  less  useful  to  society;  they  would 
be  more^useful,  being  more  accessible;  but  their  incomes  would 
be  smaller.  In  point  of  fact  there  are  occasions  when  the  service 
of  a  man  who  goes  down  a  hole  in  the  street  and  creeps  through 
several  miles  of  drains  is  not  less  important  to  society  than 
the  service  of  a  medical  specialist.  The  remuneration  is  smaller 
only  because  there  is  a  large  supply  of  men  who  can  do  it;  so 
that  if  one  man  will  not  do  it  at  the  price,  competition  produces 
another  man  who  will. 

The  point  I  make,  here  is  that  the  share  of  the  total  product 
of.  industry  which  falls  to  any  worker  depends  only  very  slightly 
on  what  he  produces.  A  man  is  not  paid  according  to  the  real 
value  of  his  work.    The  usefulness  of  his  service,  its  value  in 
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terms  of  human  necessity  or  benefit,  hardly  enters  into  the 
calculation.  His  reward  hangs  chiefly  on  the  relative  number  of 
people  who  can  supply  the  same  kind  of  service.  And  what  I 
ask  you  particularly  to  note  is  that  this  relative  number  is  an 
accident.  It  has  no  moral  quality.  It  has  no  political  or  demo- 
cratic merit.  It  does  not  rest  on  reason,  or  on  justice,  or  on 
any  broad  principle  that  could  be  accepted  as  an  authority  in 
human  life.  It  is  an  unrelated,  unmoral,  irrational  fact;  it 
is  an  accident,  something  that  just  happens.  Yet  our  present 
economic  practice  allows  this  chance  circumstance  of  numerical 
proportions  to  fix  the  reward  for  a  man's  daily  work. 

The  Two  Economic  Classes  of  Men. 

3.  Now  let  us  pursue  this  analysis  a  little  further.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  section  that  the 
present  system  inevitably  divides  men  into  two  economic  classes, 
a  majority  class  and  a  minority  class.  It  does  so  because  the 
economic  system  is  uncivilised  and  still  rests  on  the  crude 
methods  of  nature.  Behind  our  violent  modern  contrast  of 
riches  and  poverty  there  is  a  physical  fact  which  is  as  old  as  the 
world.  For  the  same  remote  reason  that  one  blade  of  grass  is 
very  much  like  another  blade  of  grass,  and  one  yellow  orange 
like  another  yellow  orange,  and  one  dog  like  another  dog,  so  also 
most  men  are  like  other  men.  Nature  tends  to  uniformity,  to 
the  average,  making  a  great  mass  of  men  with  similar  capacities, 
but  always  also  a  few  exceptional  men.  And  this  is  true  not 
only  of  biology,  where  cause  and  effect  can  be  to  some  extent 
traced  and  understood,  but  of  those  other  branches  of  experience 
where  nature's  law  is  more  difficult  to  detect.  What  we  call 
the  laws  of  chance  also  tend  to  uniformity.  A  man's  material 
prosperity  does  not  depend  only  on  himself.  It  is  affected  (some- 
times settled  for  the  whole  of  his  life)  by  such  uncertain  matters 
as  whether  he  is  in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time, 
whether  he  meets  some  other  man  in  a  particular  year,  whether 
at  a  certain  juncture  the  market  rises  or  falls.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  chance;  and  the  tendency  is  to  uniformity,  to  sameness, 
to  an  average.  For  the  most  part,  nothing  happens.  But  now 
and  again,  here  and  there,  the  laws  of  chance  pick  up  speed  and 
style  and  throw  together  a  specially  advantageous  combination 
of  circumstances. 

Thus  the  laws  of  nature,  known  and  unknown,  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  large  class  of  ordinary  people  to  whom  nothing  particular 
ever  happens,  and  a  small  class  of  people  composed  partly  of 
those  who  are  different  from  the  average  and  partly  of  those 
whose  circumstances  are  fortunate.  This  is  nature's  majority 
and  nature's  minority.  And  what  it  is  important  to  observe  in 
our  economic  system  is  that  it  grafts  itself  upon  this  physical 
tendency,  not  only  accepting  it  but  embracing  it  and  developing 
it,  as  if  it  were  the  most  perfect  scheme  of  human  relationship 
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which  enlightened  civilisation  could  devise.  Let  it  work,  we 
say.  Every  man  competes  with  his  own  economic  class,  with 
men  like  himself.  Let  the  majority  thus  hustle  each  other,  out- 
bid each  other,  beat  each  other  down ;  and  let  the  small  class, 
conversely,  reap  the  full  fruits  of  its  economic  advantage. 

Now,  this  system  of  an  economic  majority  and  an  economic 
minority,  working  under  the  law  of  remuneration  which  has 
been  described,  has  two  consequences  which  it  is  desirable  to 
mention — although  they  are  already  obvious.  One  of  them  is 
this  :  the  majority  of  the  people  are  always  at  the  mercy  of 
the  minority  in  the  matter  of  their  daily  bread.  It  is  not  that 
the  minority  claim  rulership  like  a  chieftain  landing  on  the 
shores  of  a  strange  island.  It  is  the  economic  facts  that  drive 
the  majority  into  their  hands.  The  man  who  brings  nothing  to 
the  market  but  his  average  work  or  his  average  abilities  belongs 
to  the  largest  class  of  all,  the  class  of  ordinary  people.  Wherever 
he  offers  himself  there  are  multitudes  of  other  ordinary  people 
competing  against  him,  and  this  competition  compels  him  to 
accept  a  small  share  of  the  total  product — just  as  much  (provided 
it  keeps  him  going)  as  the  minority  are  willing  to  part  with,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  any  case  plenty  of  people  to 
do  that  sort  of  work.  Thus  we  have  the  familiar  spectacle  of 
great  populations  in  every  country  of  the  world  hanging  upon 
the  favour  of  a  few,  struggling  to  get  jobs,  to  get  better  jobs, 
to  keep  old  jobs  in  spite  of  the  pressure  and  the  hustle.  Ex- 
perience teaches  them  to  suppress  or  hide  all  marks  of  inde- 
pendence, lest  it  should  be  worse  for  them ;  and  too  often  they 
lose  grasp  on  the  truth  and  beauty  of  life  through  the  unceasing 
anxiety  to  keep  a  footing  and  a  place  in  the  crowd. 

Wealth  in  the  Hands  of  the  Few. 

The  other  consequence  of  this  system  is  that  it  necessarily 
forces  wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  few  people.  What  I  have 
called  the  economic  minority  includes  three  distinguishable 
groups.  First,  there  are  those  who  possess  some  profitable  per- 
sonal peculiarity — men  of  extraordinary  ability  in  some  service 
for  which  there  is  a  general  demand.  Secondly,  there  are  those 
in  whom  there  is  the  accidental  combination  of  two  things  which 
are  often  separated,  namely,  business  capacity  and  command 
oyer  capital.  And,  thirdly,  there  are  the  people  who  inherit 
either  riches  or  land.  These  make  up  the  economic  minority, 
probably  amounting  (with  their  dependents)  to  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  population.  Roughly  speaking,  they  are  owners  of 
land,  owners  of  businesses,  and  owners  of  special  brains. 

All  these  people  bring  into  the  market  some  strictly  limited 
commodity.  One  of  them  offers  a  scientific  invention  like  the 
marconi-telegraph.  Another  offers  the  use  of  his  land  or  his 
coal-mine.  The  third  case  is  exactly  the  same,  though  not  so 
simple  to  state.  This  is  the  man  who  offers  the  use  of  his  busi- 
ness as  a  going  concern.    He  offers  it  to  the  mass  of  workers. 
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What  he  says  on  coming  into  the  economic  market  is,  "  Here  is 
my  plant,  my  machinery,  my  organisation,  my  credit  at  the 
bank,  my  business  connection,  my  own  managing  capacity.  On 
certain  terms  I  offer  this  combination  to  you,  the  general  worker 
— the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  the  labourer.  On  these  terms  you 
can  do  your  work  here."  This,  as  I  saya  is  an  economic  event 
similar  to  the  landowner's  offer  of  the  use  of  his  land.  It  is  the 
offer  of  "  the  use  of  a  business,"  and  as  a  commodity  put  on 
the  market  it  is  limited  in  supply.  Under  the  existing  law  of 
distribution,  the  smaller  the  class  to  which  you  belong,  the  less 
severe  is  the  competition  that  you  have  to  face,  and  the  larger 
is  the  share  of  the  product  that  you  can  command.  The  economic 
minority  is  therefore  able  to  appropriate  the  major  share  of  the 
products  of  industry  precisely  because  it  is  a  minority,  because 
it  is  a  class  of  "  scarce  "  services. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  method  of  dividing  wealth 
tends  to  perpetuate  itself.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  as  civilisa- 
tion advances  the  rich  become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  In 
spite  of  some  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  is  broadly  true. 
And  under  the  present  system  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  eco- 
nomic law,  which  regards  a  man  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  his  kind,  drives  wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  minority. 
This  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  process  that  cannot  wear 
out  or  correct  itself.  The  process  is  cumulative.  Every  time 
it  happens,  it  is  more  likely  to  happen  again.  Money  makes 
money,  as  we  say.  It  does  so  because  the  possession  of  money 
puts  a  man  into  the  economic  minority,  and  thus  raises  the 
claim  that  he  can  make  on  future  production.  We  look  out  upon 
the  world  and  see  that  few  are  rich  and  many  are  poor,  and  we 
are  apt  to  assume  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  riches  and  that 
naturally  therefore  few  men  succeed  in  doing  it.  But  this  is 
looking  at  things  from  the  wrong  end.  The  few  are  rich  chiefly 
because  they  are  few.  Whatever  might  be  their  other  capaci- 
ties, they  would  not  be  rich  if  there  were  many  of  them.  The 
very  fact  that  a  man's  economic  equipment  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  majority  of  his  fellow-men  keeps  him  a  poor  man.  People 
cannot  become  rich  except  by  getting  into  a  small  class.  Thus 
the  system  itself,  the  economic  method  to  which  we  allow  an 
almost  unbridled  course,  is  such  that  the  few  must  always  be  the 
rich  and  the  many  must  always  be  poor. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  removed  from  the  democratic  idea 
than  this  system.  The  outstanding  marks  of  it  can  now  be  sum- 
marised in  a  few  sentences.  Wealth  is  produced  by  work.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  great  reserve  of  the  goods  that  are  necessary 
for  life.  The  life  of  all  men  is  sustained  by  the  continuous 
product  of  contemporary  labour.  Yet  some  men  are  able  to 
live  in  idleness  on  the  work  of  others.  The  distribution  of 
wealth  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  scarcity  of  the  service  which 
a  man  offers  in  the  market.  If  he  belongs  to  a  small  economic 
class,  his  share  of  the  product  tends  to  be  large;  if  he  belongs 
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to  a  large  class  his  share  tends  to  be  small.  This  method  has 
two  inevitable  consequences.  On  the  one  hand,  wealth  auto- 
matically accumulates  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
minority  for  their  means  of  livelihood — dependent,  suppliant, 
insecure,  the  victims  of  exploitation.  Within  the  frontiers  of  an 
economic  system  of  this  sort,  there  can  be  neither  equality, 
liberty,  nor  independence.  There  is  no  room  in  it  for  the  demo- 
cratic belief  in  the  value  of  man. 

What  is  the  Cure? 

Well,  what  is  the  cure  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  democratise 
the  economic  facts  ?  If  my  diagnosis  of  the  malady  is  correct, 
there  is  only  one  cure. 

According  to  my  analysis,  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  the 
existence  of  an  economic  minority,  who,  because  they  are  a 
minority  possessing  scarce  economic  advantages,  are  able  to  ex- 
ploit the  majority  and  appropriate  to  themselves  an  excessive 
share  of  the  products  of  industry.  Now,  there  will  always  be  a 
human  minority,  so  long  as  nature  continues  to  produce  a  few 
exceptional  people.  Nothing  can  alter  that.  But  it  is  we  our- 
selves who  allow  the  natural  and  accidental  minority  to  become 
an  economic  class ;  and  we  do  so  by  letting  economic  forces 
alone,  by  accepting  nature  as  it  is — raw,  blind,  and  cruel — as 
though  nature's  law  for  the  distribution  of  wealth  were  a  divine 
economic  ordinance.  We  allow  exceptional  people  to  become 
exceptionally  rich.  We  allow  people  who  are  not  personally 
exceptional  to  become  rich  through  the  accidents  of  circumstance. 
And  we  allow  all  these  people  who  have  once  got  a  foot  on  the 
ladder  to  go  on  indefinitely  accumulating  property  and  land 
(which  are  the  means  of  production)  in  their  own  control;  and 
by  so  doing  we  allow  them,  with  every  step  in  that  direction,  to 
widen  the  difference  between  themselves  and  the  majority  and 
thereby  multiply  the  force  of  their  economic  advantage. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  check  the  process  which  creates 
and  deepens  the  economic  difference  between  the  minority  and 
the  majority.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  prevent  people  from 
becoming  rich.  If  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  become  rich, 
the  difference  between  the  minority  and  the  majority  would  sub- 
side. It  would  not  disappear ;  but  instead  of  progressively  grow- 
ing and  deepening,  it  would  tend  to  close  up.  The  economic 
weapons  of  the  two  classes  would  become  more  fairly  matched, 
and  the  majority  would  consequently  be  less  exposed  to  exploita- 
tion and  more  capable  of  holding  its  own  and  securing  its  rights. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  and  I  are  in  an  open  boat,  with  a 
basket  of  food  which  is  to  last  the  two  of  us  for  a  long  time. 
And  let  it  be  assumed  that  I  am  a  little  stronger  than  you,  and 
that  I  have  also  an  accidental  initial  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
the  basket  happens  to  be  at  my  end  of  the  boat.    I  make  a  full 
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meal  myself,  and  only  pass  over  to  you  a  few  scraps.  When 
you  rise  up  and  protest,  I  warn  you  (it  is  the  warning  always 
given  by  those  in  possession)  that  a  struggle  will  capsize  the  boat 
and  ruin  us  both.  Upon  this  you  sit  down  again  to  reflect.  I  go 
on  feeding  you  with  scraps,  just  enough  to  keep  you  alive  (for  I 
am  fond  of  company,  and  don't  want  to  lose  you),  and  do  myself 
well  every  time.  After  a  few  days  you  are  too  weak  to  assert 
yourself;  What  has  happened  is  that  the  original  difference  be- 
tween your  physical  strength  and  mine  has  been  widened  and 
deepened ;  and  owing  to  this  increased  difference  between  us,  I 
can  henceforth  do  what  I  like  without  risk  or  worry. 

Now,  the  cure  for  this  situation  would  have  been  the  exist- 
ence of  some  power  to  prevent  me  from  getting  all  the  food. 
My  original  superiority  would  not  have  sufficed  to  put  me  in  a 
position  of  total  and  permanent  advantage  if  my  constitution 
had  not  gone  on  getting  "  richer  99  than  yours  every  day.  If 
that  continual  accumulation  of  surplus  strength  had  been  stopped, 
our  powers  would  have  remained  in  nearer  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  you  would  have  had  a  reasonable  chance  in  the  ups 
and  downs  of  opportunity — of  getting  your  fair  share. 

Well,  I  say  that  if  we  are  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  economic 
situation,  we  must  stop  the  minority  from  consolidating  their 
advantage.  If  the  evil  is  the  automatic  and  cumulative  growth 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  economic  classes,  we  must 
stop  that  growth.  We  must  bring  the  minority  economically 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  majority ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  this 
is  to  prevent  people  from  becoming  rich. 

An  Illusion. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  presents  much  practical  difficulty, 
as  I  shall  presently  show.  At  all  events  it  is  not  because  it  is 
difficult  that  it  has  never  been  done.  It  has  not  been  done 
because,  for  one  thing,  those  who  are  already  rich  are  naturally 
content  with  the  arrangement,  and  for  another  thing,  there  is 
always  a  considerable  number  of  people  who  hope  to  be  rich 
some  day  and  are  therefore  not  anxious  to  change  the  system 
too  soon.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  ex- 
plaining the  usefulness  of  riches.  We  have  been  told  that  if 
nobody  was  rich  there  would  be  nobody  to  pay  wages,  that  great 
wealth  wisely  spent  is  a  blessing  to  the  working  multitude,  that 
even  if  riches  were  abolished  the  poor  would  be  no  better  off, 
and  that  an  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people 
is  essential  to  the  financial  promotion  of  industry.  These  notions 
have  been  so  industriously  and  piously  propagated  that  many 
men  have  honestly  come  to  believe  that  the  most  they  can  do  for 
the  nation  is  to  absorb  as  much  of  its  substance  as  possible, 
and  the  best  service  they  can  render  to  the  poor  is  to  be  rich 
themselves. 

We  know  now,  however,  that  all  this  is  an  illusion.    No  one 
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who  realises  that  wealth  is  not  a  reservoir  but  a  running  stream, 
the  current  product  of  daily  work,  can  be  taken  in  by  those  old 
verbal  blinkers.  Nothing  can  come  out  of  the  national  pocket 
but  what  goes  into  it  by  work;  and  if  one  man  takes  out  more 
than  his  fair  share,  some  other  man  must  go  short.  No  dialectic 
can  alter  that.  I  hope  I  need  not  protest  that  I  am  not  attri- 
buting any  sort  of  misdemeanour  to  rich  people.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  prosperity  is  a  fault  of  character.  It  is  of  the  sub- 
stance of  my  argument  that  under  our  present  system  there  will 
always  be  a  minority  of  the  people  who  cannot  help  being  rich. 
It  is  not  their  fault.  Wealth  is  economically  forced  upon  them 
whether  they  like  it  or  not;  and  there  are  many  who  behave 
under  it  with  good  taste  and  wisdom.  But  it  is  time  to  be  truth- 
ful. It  is  time  to  say  that  whilst  the  possession  of  personal  riches 
is  not  a  personal  fault,  it  is  a  national  evil.  There  is  no  good 
in  it.  Wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  is  not  a  gift  of 
God,  a  deliberately  planned  stewardship  for  the  blessing  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  accidental  gift  of  an  evil  economic  system. 
It  would  be  better  for  everybody  if  it  did  not  occur.  And  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  occur,  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove  the 
central  malady  of  our  industrial  life. 

The  Remedy  for  Private  Ownership. 

Now,  I  think  I"  have  sufficiently  insisted  that  there  is  one 
primary  reason  for  preventing  people  from  becoming  rich. 
Unless  it  is  done  there  is  no  hope  of  correcting  that  irrational 
economic  law  which  fixes  the  reward  for  a  man's  work  according 
to  the  numbers  of  his  kind.  It  is  chiefly  the  personal  accumula- 
tion of  riches  that  perpetuates  the  minority  class ;  and  the  only 
way  to  correct  the  undue  economic  advantage  of  the  minority 
is  to  check  the  process  by  which  the  advantage  is  obtained. 

In  order  to  give  definiteness  to  the  problem  let  us,  for 
argument's  sake,  contemplate  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
income  of  an  adult  might  vary  from  £200  to  £2,000  a  year. 
Broadly  speaking,  and  ignoring  extreme  cases  (which  should 
never  be  allowed  to  regulate  common  life),  the  difference  between 
one  and  ten  probably  covers  most  differences  of  real  personal 
economic  worth.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  probably  not  many 
cases  where  one  man  is  economically  worth  more  than  ten  times 
as  much  as  another  man.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  tying 
myself  to  this  figure.  I  take  it  only  as  a  convenient  and  not 
unreasonable  jigure  to  argue  upon. 

Well,  we  are  nowadays  familiar  with  an  excess-profits  tax. 
It  is  already  accepted  as  an  excellent  instrument,  the  absurdity 
and  brutality  of  which  are  only  perceptible  to  those  who  pay  it. 
A  little  development  and  adjustment  of  this  tax  would  adapt 
it  to  the  economic  difficulty  of  normal  times.  It  should  be  a  tax 
of  100  per  cent,  on  that  part  of  every  personal  income  which 
is  in  excess  of  £2,000  a  year,  from  whatever  source  the  income 
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is  derived.  This  would  prevent  the  future  accumulation  of 
capital  in  individual  hands  and  gather  it  gradually  into  the 
hands  of  the  State. 

But  what  of  the  land  and  capital  already  accumulated? 
In  the  first  place,  the  income  from  it  would  very  largely  come 
to  the  State  at  once,  since  no  individual  could  draw  more  than 
£2,000  a  year.  And  in  the  second  place,  existing  accumulations 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  limitation  of  inheritance.  At  this 
time  of  day  no  instructed  person  can  regard  the  private  owner- 
ship of  land  as  a  good  thing  in  itself.  It  came  about  through 
force,  and  only  continues  through  precedent.  It  is  not  a  benefit 
to  society  :  it  is  a  misfortune,  an  economic  evil,  a  social  embar- 
rassment.   But  it  is  here  :  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Well,  the  remedy  for  the  private  ownership  both  of  land  and 
all  forms  of  capital  is  to  buy  out  the  owners — not  with  money 
or  bonds,  which  would  only  be  changing  the  name  of  the  evil 
and  would  accomplish  nothing ;  but,  having  put  a  limit  on 
present  and  future  incomes,  to  buy  out  the  owners  with  time. 
Nobody  wants  the  State  to  walk  into  a  man's  house  and  straight- 
way dispossess  him  of  all  that  he  has.  But  sooner  or  later  death 
will  dispossess  him ;  and  a  little  later  the  same  authority  will 
dispossess  his  children  who  have  been  reared  under  existing  ex- 
pectations. But  what  after  that?  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world  to  appreciate  the  rights  of  property,  I  cannot  recognise 
any  such  rights  as  belonging  to  the  unborn — to  non-existent 
persons.  A  date  should  therefore  be  fixed  as,  so  to  speak,  the 
last  date  of  entrance  for  the  old  system ;  and  nO  one  born  after 
that  date  should  be  competent  to  inherit  more  than  a  certain 
fixed  value  of  property.  The  maximum  inheritance  should  be 
that  which  will  yield  an  income  of  £200  a  year,  the  sum  which 
I  am  regarding  as  the  minimum  reasonable  income.  The  re- 
mainder of  a  man's  property  would  at  his  death  pass  automatic- 
ally to  the  State. 

With  these  two  provisions — the  limitation  of  incomes,  and 
the  limitation  of  inheritance — a  couple  of  generations  would  con- 
vert almost  all  the  land  and  almost  all  the  funded  capital  of 
the  nation  into  public  property. 

The  Limitation  of  Personal  Wealth. 

Now,  time  effectually  forbids  me  to  follow  here  all  the  economic 
consequences  of  these  proposals.  The  consequences  have,  how- 
ever, been  analysed ;  and  the  more  they  are  worked  out  in  detail, 
the  more  satisfactory  and  practicable  the  scheme  is  found  to  be. 
Let  me  only  anticipate  one  or  two  criticisms. 

Under  this  system — which  may  be  called  for  convenience 
the  limitation  of  personal  wealth — a  man  will  retain  every  valu- 
able individual  liberty  that  he  enjoys  at  present.  If  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  hardship  that  he  should  be  limited  to  the  spending 
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of  £2,000  a  year,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  hardship  already  sustained 
by  at  least  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  people ;  and  most  of 
those  who  now  come  even  within  sight  of  this  figure  regard  them- 
selves as  unusually  fortunate.  In  practically  all  other  respects 
personal  liberty  stands  unmoved.  No  man  would  be  compelled 
to  work  for  any  purposes  but  his  own.  His  mode  of  life  would 
not  be  determined  for  him  by  a  bureaucratic  authority.  He 
would  choose  his  own  occupation  and  his  own  pleasures ;  and 
within  the  limit  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  make  as  much  money 
as  he  could,  to  make  it  by  what  means  he  liked,  and  to  spend 
it  in  any  way  that  he  desired.  I  call  special  attention  to  this 
point,  that  there  is  here  no  socialistic  straight-waistcoat,  no 
official  marshalling  and  drilling  and  enslavement  of  the  individual 
will. 

Again,  the  business  man  (or  any  other  man,  for  that  matter) 
could  still  accumulate  capital  on  certain  conditions,  and  would 
undoubtedly  do  so.  For  instance,  a  man  whose  business  had 
reached  the  maximum  would  be  making  £2,000  a  year.  If  he 
cared  to  live  on  half  that  sum,  in  ten  years  he  would  have 
accumulated  £10,000,  and  in  twenty  years  £20,000.  This  would 
be  no  benefit  to  his  own  income,  for  everything  that  he  received 
over  £2,000  a  year  would  go  automatically  into  the  public 
treasury.  But  the  capital  would  be  his  own  during  his  life  time, 
and  would  be  available  for  giving  his  sons  and  daughters  a  start 
in  life.  The  moment  it  passed  out  of  his  own  control  it  would 
cease  to  count  in  the  matter  of  his  personal  income,  and  would 
enter  on  a  fresh  career  in  connection  with  the  incomes  of  his 
children.  At  his  death  he  could  leave  to  any  individual  as  much 
as  would  bring  in  £200  a  year,  and  he  could  make  this  bequest 
to  as  many  separate  individuals  as  he  pleased.  This  permits  a 
man  (if  he  is  fortunately  in  a  position  to  do  it)  to  make  provision 
for  his  widow,  for  an  invalid  or  a  cripple,  or  for  aged  and  helpless 
persons  who  are  dependent  upon  him. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  for 
industrial  purposes — that  is  to  say,  the  storing  of  surpluses  with 
a  view  to  building  up  new  business — it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  surpluses  would  still  be  stored,  but  they  would  be  in  the 
control  of  the  State;  and  whatever  is  now  done  with  them  by 
private  individuals  could  then  be  done  with  them  by  the  State, 
acting  for  the  whole  community. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  childless  man  with  a  good  business, 
a  business  that  might  be  greatly  developed  and  made  to  yield 
a  much  larger  income,  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  develop  and 
extend,  having — under  the  limitation  of  personal  wealth — no 
motive  for  doing  so.  This  is  quite  probable.  And  the  short 
reply  is,  first,  that  a  man  can  only  usefully  extend  his  business 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  the  articles  or  the  services  that  he 
supplies.  If  he  does  not  extend  and  does  not  meet  the  demand, 
that  demand  will  still  exist  and  can  be  met  by  somebody  else  who 
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has  not  yet  reached  the  limit.  This  is  not  a  check  on  production ; 
it  is  rather  a  means  of  spreading  production  out.  Forj  secondly, 
I  affirm  with  confidence  that  no  man  can  make  more,  at  all 
events,  than  £2,000  a  year  by  his  own  efforts.  Anything  above 
that  is  made  for  him  by  others.  So  that  when  he  extends  his 
business  and  increases  his  income,  he  is  not  increasing  his  own 
productive  service ;  he  is  only  making  an  arrangement  by  which 
he  will  personally  appropriate  more  of  the  surplus  produced  by 
other  people.  But  the  desirable  thing  is  not  that  the  surplus 
should  come  into  few  hands.  It  is  desirable  that  a  surplus 
should  be  made;  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  saved,  so  as  to 
be  available  for  opening  up  new  enterprises.  But  the  fate  of 
these  enterprises  and  the  general  industrial  elasticity  of  the 
country  do  not  depend  on  keeping  the  surplus  in  the  control  of  a 
few  people.  It  is  no  less  effective  and  no  less  available  when  it 
is  controlled  by  many  people.  Thus  although,  under  the  limita- 
tion of  personal  wealth,  industrial  capital  would  not  be  provided, 
as  at  present,  chiefly  by  a  small  class  of  rich  persons  and  rich 
families,  it  would  nevertheless  be  forthcoming.  It  would  come 
from  two  sources  :  from  the  greatly  enlarged  number  of  people 
whose  incomes  would  then  cover  more  than  their  immediate 
daily  needs ;  and  from  the  State,  representing  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  would  then  be  both  the  recipient  of  current  sur- 
pluses and  the  owner  and  guardian  of  the  nation's  permanent 
resources  in  land  and  property. 

The  Advantages  of  Limitation. 

The  disadvantages  which  at  first  thought  might  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  limitation  of  personal  wealth  fade  away  on 
examination.  On  the  other  hand,  its  advantages  are  substantial 
and  irrefutable.  Without  professing  to  set  these  out  in  full,  it  is 
clear  that  there  would  be  three  indirect  consequences  of  great 
importance.  The  extremer  forms  of  luxury  and  waste  would 
disappear.  Secondly,  with  this  disappearance  and  the  absence 
of  conspicuous  contrasts  in  modes  of  livings  the  spectacular  causes 
of  social  unrest  would  be  removed.  And,  thirdly,  every  indi- 
vidual who  was  capable  of  work  would  find  it  necessary  to  work. 
We  should  have  no  more  able-bodied  idlers.  Every  child  would 
be  taught  from  the  beginning,  as  most  of  us  have  to  be  now, 
that  although  he  might  be  helped  in  many  ways  (and  among 
others,  helped  financially)  during  his  youth,  his  actual  living 
would  depend  on  his  own  exertions. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  the  limitation  of  personal  wealth 
is  that  it  will  go  a  long  way — perhaps  as  far  as  human  device 
can  carry  us — towards  solving  the  central  economic  problem. 
It  limits  the  difference  between  the  minority  and  the  majority. 
It  checks  the  growth  of  that  difference  at  a  fixed  point.  In 
doing  this  it  substantially  modifies  the  handicap  under  which 
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the  majority — the  great  mass  of  average  men — have  been  com- 
pelled to  bargain  for  their  share  of  the  product.  In  this  way 
it  goes  straight  to  the  centre  of  the  machine,  where  the  law  of 
distribution  operates,  and  readjusts  the  mechanism  so  as  to  give 
all  men  a  better  chance  of  coming  by  their  own. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  three  things  are  necessary  in  a 
democratic  economic  system — the  public  ownership  of  the  primary 
sources  of  production,  the  worker's  possession  of  the  product  of 
his  own  labour,  and  the  absence  of  exploitation.  The  first  of 
these  is  specifically  included  as  part  of  the  limitation  of  wealth. 
To  this  is  added  the  public  ownership  of  capital,  and  the  transfer 
to  the  community  of  all  current  surpluses  of  income  over  the 
fixed  limit.  It  has  been  the  intention  of  my  argument  to 
establish  the  proposition  that  when  these  things  have  been  done, 
the  two  other  conditions  will  be  brought  as  near  to  realisation  as 
may  be  expected  in  an  imperfect  world.  For  the  public  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  is  the  public  or  general  control 
of  the  primary  economical  advantage ;  and  the  limitation  of  per- 
sonal wealth  is  the  limitation  of  the  chief  economic  advantages 
that  remain.  What  this  system  would  give  us  is  a  great  approach 
to  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  bargaining.  And 
where  there  is  equality  of  bargaining,  exploitation  disappears, 
and  there  emerges  at  last  the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  the  product,  so  that  each  man  may  possess  approximately 
the  fruit  of  his  own  labour. 


Other  Means  Necessary. 

I  have  one  other  thing  to  say,  and  it  is  this.  I  do  not  claim 
for  the  limitation  of  personal  wealth  that  it  is  the  only  thing 
necessary  in  order  to  apply  democratic  principle  to  economics  and 
industry;  but  I  do  contend  that  unless  and  until  this  radical 
cure  is  adopted4  all  other  remedies  are  superficial,  temporary, 
and  futile. 

I  need  not  labour  the  point  that  other  things  are  necessary. 
It  is  important  to  insist  on  a  lower  limit  to  incomes.  A  trade- 
union  is  an  extra-economic  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the 
workers  seek  to  avoid  cutting  each  other's  throats.  It  is  a  check 
on  the  economic  advantage  of  the  minority  who  possess  capital. 
So  far  as  it  goes  it  is  a  real  and  valuable  check,  and  will  always 
be  necessary.  A  legal  minimum  wage  is  the  same  thing — the 
State  acting  in  tnis  case  instead  of  the  Trade  Union.  And  our 
Liberal  legislation  has  in  the  past  worked  mostly  at  this  end  of 
the  problem,  strengthening  the  Trade  Unions,  establishing  Wages 
Boards,  National  Insurance,  and  Old  Age  Pensions  :  all  of  which 
is  designed  to  bolster  up  the  bargaining  power  of  the  worker  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  his  income  shall  not  be  driven  below  some 
minimum  figure.    And  it  is  desirable  to  work  at  this  end  of  the 
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problem.  I  do  not  criticise  it.  If  these  things  were  receiving  no 
attention,  it  would  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  them.  But  I 
confess  to  disappointment  when  I  find  that  those  who  should 
now  be  instructing  and  leading  the  nation  do  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  none  of  these  things  will  take  us  out  of  the  wood. 
The  whole  sum  of  them  together  will  not  bring  us  either  industrial 
prosperity  or  industrial  peace. 

A  Biassed  Distribution. 

In  recent  authoritative  utterances  on  the  subject  I  read  that 
certain  things  are  needful ;  more  co-operation  between  capital 
and  labour,  increased  output,  better  conditions  of  life  for  the 
worker,  and  so  on.  One  writer  recommends  the  enlargement  of 
the  scale  of  businesses  as  the  cure  for  most  troubles.  Another 
lays  it  down  that  the  wages  of  unskilled  men  of  average  industry 
should  enable  them  to  live  in  a  decent  home,  and  provide  the 
necessities  for  physical  efficiency,  with  a  reasonable  margin  for 
contingencies  and  recreation ;  and  that  the  minimum  wage  for  a 
woman  of  average  industry  should  be  so-and-so.  And  a  great 
deal  of  this  is  beyond  dispute ;  but  it  is  infinitely  tedious.  It 
is  tedious  because  it  is  superficial.  I  do  not  complain  that  these 
things  should  be  mentioned ;  but  if  we  have  nothing  more  than 
that  to  say  we  are  wasting  time  and  breath  to  no  purpose.  The 
root  of  the  disease  is  a  hopelessly  biassed  distribution.  The  bias 
consists  in  this,  that  men  who  have  nothing  but  their  average 
labour  to  offer  are  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation.  Because 
they  are  a  majority  they  are  outclassed  in  their  economic  bargain 
with  the  minority  who  control  riches,  capital,  and  land.  Until 
the  bias  of  this  bargain  is  corrected,  it  will  go  on  acting;  it  will 
go  on  producing  the  same  problem  over  and  over  again  to  the 
end  of  time. 

The  Disease  and  its  Symptoms. 

This  biassed  bargain  is  the  disease  itself,  whilst  low  wages,, 
poverty,  and  industrial  unrest  are  its  symptoms.  You  may  have 
as  much  co-operation  between  employers  and  workmen  as 
you  like,  and  as  much  education,  and  as  much  improvement 
of  working  and  living  conditions,  and  as  much  timid  and  slow 
advancement  of  the  minimum  wage  as  you  like ;  but  unless  you 
substantially  modify  the  bias  of  the  bargain  which  is  at  the  centre 
of  distribution,  the  malady  will  never  clear  up.  A  minimum  wage 
is  of  little  use  without  a  maximum  profit.  The  thing  that  will 
give  us  industrial  and  economic  trouble  after  the  war  has  been 
here  all  the  time.  It  is  not  a  new  problem.  It  is  the  malady  of 
unjust  distribution.  Production,  although  it  comes  before  dis- 
tribution in  point  of  time,  comes  after  it  in  reforml  Distribution 
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must  be  dealt  with  first.  For  we  shall  never  get  the  sort  of  pro- 
duction for  which  our  publicists  are  asking,  until  it  is  settled  that 
the  distribution  of  the  product  shall  be  reasonable  and  demo- 
cratic. 

/ 

An  Anticipation  of  Opposition. 

I  know  that  some  people  will  summarily  reject  a  proposal 
like  the  limitation  of  personal  wealth  precisely  because  it  is 
thorough,  because  it  goes  to  the  root,  because  it  is  a  completely 
thought  out  idea.  There  is  in  some  minds  a  settled  suspicion  of 
completely  thought  out  ideas.  What  they  like  is  detached  and 
unregulated  fragments  of  social  doctrine.  They  like  them 
because  they  are  easier  to  handle,  and  because  they  do  not  open 
out  wide  prospects  and  so  make  a  call  on  courage  and  faith.  But 
their  own  professed  reason  for  preferring  superficial  remedies 
(which  is  what  detached  fragments  of  thought  always  are)  is 
that  they  are  "  practical." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  theorise,"  these  people  say. 
"  You  are  a  doctrinaire,  an  idealist,  and  your  ideas  may  be  all 
very  well  in  their  place.  But  we  are  a  practical  people.  We  want 
men  who  will  give  up  talking  on  the  high  line,  and  get  to  real 
work.  What  we  see  before  us  is  an  immediate  practical  diffi- 
culty. It  does  not  call  for  far-reaching  ideas,  but  for  direct  and 
practical  treatment." 

Completely  Thought  Out  Ideas. 

This  temporising j  dull,  near-sighted  class  of  statesmanship 
is  responsible  for  some  of  the  most  pitiable  entanglements  of  our 
national  life.  Look  at  Ireland.  For  Ireland  the  idea,  the  theory, 
was  self-government.  That  is  all  that  was  asked  for  :  something 
clear,  clean,  consistent — and  doctrinaire.  But  Ireland  must  not 
have  self-government.  That  was  a  completely  thought  out  idea. 
There  was,  however,  "  real  work  "  that  might  be  done.  There 
were  "  practical  remedies,"  to  which  our  peering  reformers  could 
apply  themselves.  Ireland  was  given  a  land  purchase  scheme, 
congested  districts  boards,  development  committees,  universities, 
harbour  and  pier  boards,  agricultural  organisation  societies,  ex- 
pensive co-operative  experiments  :  everything  that  a  tiresome 
child  could  wish  for,  and  always  money  to  wind  up  the  works 
of  these  toys  and  make  them  go. 

And  yet — in  a  supreme  moment  of  Imperial  crisis  we  had 
the  Irish  Rebellion  !  It  cannot  be  doubted  (no  historian  will 
doubt)  that  if  Ireland  had  got  self-government — even  though  not 
one  of  those  useful  "  boards  "  had  come  into  existence — there 
would  have  been  no  rebellion.  History  is  full  of  these  tragedies. 
After  all,  it  is  theories  and  ideas  that  really  matter.  It  is  only 
a  completely  thought  out  idea  that  can  cure  a  practical  evil. 
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V.— THE  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  LABOUR  IN  INDUSTRY. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Vivian. 

Saturday,  November  3rd,  1 9 1 7. 


Chairman  :   MR.  W.  CROWTHER,  J. P.  (President  of  Woollen 
Manufacturers'  Association). 


Mr.  Vivian  said  :  First,  may  I  slightly  qualify  what  our 
Chairman  has  said  or  implied — that  I  speak  solely  or  even  mainly 
as  a  Labour  man.  I  only  claim  to  speak  for  myself ;  I  try  to  have 
a  broad  view  on  these  questions,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  appre- 
ciate both  sides.  Naturally  one  hesitates  at  a  time  like  this  to 
distract  thought  from  the  great  issue  that  is  before  us,  namely 
the  winning  of  the  war.  Those  of  us  who  are  perhaps  not  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  conflict  do  well,  however,  to  give  some 
of  our  thought  to  problems  after  the  war,  bearing  in  mind  that 
what  we  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  do  will  depend  on  the  kind 
of  peace  we  secure. 

After  the  War  Possibilities. 

If  the  result  of  this  conflict  is  to  leave  unregulated  by  inter- 
national control  the  new  forces  for  carrying  on  war,  such  as  the 
submarine,  the  aeroplane,  and  such  like  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, many  of  our  ideals  and  plans  for  reconstruction  after  the 
war  will  have  to  be  severely  curtailed,  and  the  nation  will  resume 
construction  of  armaments  on  a  scale  that  past  generations  have 
had  no  conception  of.  After- the-war  possibilities  are  conditioned 
by  the  kind  of  peace  we  secure.  It  is  true,  as  our  Chairman  has 
said,  that  of  all  after-the-war  problems  there  are  none  of  greater 
importance  than  that  we  are  going  to  consider  to-day.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  the  great  expenditure  on  the  war  both  in 
life  and  money  will  be  to  increase  enormously  the  need  for  a 
better  understanding  by  all  interests  connected  with  industry  and 
commerce.  Now,  after  the  war  what  should  be  our  objective  ? 
What  are  the  responsibilities  that  trade  and  industry  in  this 
country  will  have  saddled  upon  them  ?  First  of  all  we  shall  have 
to  see  that  those  who  have  been  maimed,  and  the  dependents  of 
those  who  have  been  killed  in  the  struggle  shall  be  provided  with 
the  decencies  and  some  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

Then  we  shall  have  to  secure  for  those  who  return  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  more  largely  in  the  fruits  of  civilisation. 
The  claim  of  the  national  debt  will  be  obvious  to  most  of  us, 
because  we  shall  have  participated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
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the  many  issues  that  the  Government  has  made  of  their  various 
war  loans.    I  am  putting  these  points  roughly  in  their  order. 

The  Question  of  Equipment. 

Then  we  shall  have  to  make  good  our  equipment.  Some  of 
the  industrial  equipment  has  possibly  improved  during  the  war, 
but  much  of  it  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and  one  of  the 
charges  on  industry  immediately  after  the  war  will  be  to  bring 
this  equipment  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency.  It  is  only  by 
doing  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  output  at  the  highest 
possible  point.  How  are  these  claims  to  be  met? — and  I  have 
by  no  means  exhausted  them.  I  think  you  put  it,  sir,  quite 
correctly  that  it  is  a  question  of  output.  That  may  sound  very 
materialistic,  but  after  all  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  material 
things  for  the  moment.  I  think  we  sometimes  overlook  the  fact 
that  Treasury  notes  and  coin  of  the  realm  are  only  after  all  the 
medium  of  exchange.  Our  object  in  getting  hold  of  these  tokens 
is  to  secure  the  material  things  themselves,  and  therefore  it  is 
only  by  output  that  we  can  satisfy  these  claims.  Politicians 
hunting  for  popularity,  or  Pensions  Ministers,  may  in  terms  of 
Treasury  notes  be  continually  increasing  if  you  will  the  pensions 
of  those  who  have  claims  upon  us,  but  unless  trade  and  industry, 
labour  and  capital  are  prepared  to  enable  those  tokens  to  be  con- 
verted into  terms  of  material  things,  then  these  good  people  may 
feel  that  they  are  the  victims  of  some  financial  jugglery.  I  do 
not  think  I  under-rate  what  Parliament  and  other  institutions 
can  do,  but  I  do  say  that  whether  we  are  likely  to  meet  the 
obligations  I  have  referred  to  creditably  or  not  depends  more 
upon  the  spirit,  temper,  and  outlook  and  sense  of  duty  of  our 
employers  and  employed  than  upon  anything  Parliament  may  be 
able  to  do. 

The  Matter  of  Output. 

I  have  said  that  we  require  an  adequate  margin  of  output.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  have  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  the  kind  of  output  that  we  make,  not  merely  quantity,  but 
kind.  In  connection  with  the  war  we  have  had  to  transfer  spend- 
ing power  and  productive  power  from  one  purpose  to  another, 
for  it  is  out  of  current  production  mainly  that  a  war  is  carried 
on.  There  are  some  who  think  we  can  carry  on  the  war  largely 
with  the  millions  which  have  been  saved  in  the  past.  "  There 
are  wealthy  people  in  the  country.  Why  not  take  their  wealth 
to  carry  on  the  war?  Why  take  current  income?"  A  war 
like  this,  however,  in  the  main  must  be  carried  on  out  of  current 
production.  If  you  reflect  on  the  essentials  to  carry  on  the  war 
you  will  see  that  this  must  be  so.  Your  armies  can  only  be 
clothed  with  clothing  made  during  the  war.  Your  munitions 
must  be  produced  during  the  war.    The  saved  up  capital  of  the 
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past  only  to  a  limited  degree  makes  it  possible  to  maintain 
armies  in  the  field.  We  have,  of  course,  been  able  to  use 
American  securities  to  get  current  production  from  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  also  obtained  loans  from  America,  the 
interest  on  which  we  are  able  to  transfer  to  posterity,  but  the 
object  has  been  to  secure  current  production  for  prosecuting 
the  war. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  the  war  we  have  given  priority — and 
rightly  so — to  those  things  requisite  to  carry  on  the  war.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  shall  not  require  when  peace  comes  to 
give  in  some  degree  priority  to  those  kinds  of  production  which 
will  enable  us  to  reconstruct  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  those  to  whom  we  owe  this 
great  debt.  Of  this  I  am  satisfied,  if  the  people  of  this  country 
see  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  national  output  is  used  to 
meet  luxury  demands  on  the  part  of  the  thoughtless  well-to-do 
there  will  be  trouble.  It  is  extremely  difficult  in  a  matter  of  this 
sort  to  draw  the  line  without  an  undue  invasion  of  private  rights, 
but  that  should  not  prevent  us  from  cultivating  a  healthy  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  more  Spartanlike  standard  of  life  than  was 
customary  before  the  war  in  many  directions.  May  I  plead  that 
that  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand  to  make  on  owners  of 
wealth  or  people  with  large  incomes,  or  indeed  on  any  class  of 
the  community.  During  the  war  we  have  established  the  right 
to  use  for  the  State  the  most  sacred  of  individual  possessions. 
We  have  commanded  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  We  have  said  to 
the  individual,  "  The  State  claims  the  final  sacrifice  if  necessary 
in  order  to  defend  its  existence."  Surely  by  comparison  it  will  be 
a  trifle  to  call  upon  those  who  remain  and  who  may  have  a  fair 
share  of  this  world's  goods  to  contribute  out  of  their  abundance 
something  to  meet  obligations  of  the  kind  I  have  referred  to.  I 
think  it  is  a  vital  matter  that  we  should  recognise  very  clearly 
that  unless  our  responsibilities  are  met  in  some  such  spirit  we 
shall  not  get  through  without  serious  friction  in  our  social  and 
industrial  life.  As  during  the  war  so  in  the  reconstruction  after 
it,  what  is  a  private  profit  may  often  be  a  public  loss. 

Importance  of  Equipment. 

I  referred  just  now  to  equipment.  This  we  should  attend 
to  promptly,  because  we  ought  not  to  allow  large  numbers  of 
our  people  to  be  working  with  inefficient  equipment.  We  must 
try  and  think  in  terms  of  things  we  shall  want — clothing,  food, 
houses,  and  these  won't  come  by  dreaming.  The  most  efficient 
equipment  and  labour  will  be  required  to  add  to  this  volume  of 
material  things  requisite  for  the  purposes  I  have  named.  I  have 
not  got  in  mind  in  this  matter  huge  schemes  of  Government 
interference  in  all  the  details  of  industrial  life.  I  know,  and 
many  I  am  sure  in  this  room  know,  how  intolerant,  how  un- 
justly mean,  and  how  stupidly  generous  a  Government  bureau- 
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cracy  can  become  if  its  functions  are  unduly  enlarged.  We  shall 
require  to  exercise  special  care  to  prevent  the  burden  of  the  non- 
productive officialism  which  has  inevitably  grown  up  during  the 
war  from  quartering  itself  permanently  on  the  national  income. 
It  will  not  be  easy,  I  admit,  for  us  to  discriminate  between  what 
should  be  scrapped  and  what  retained,  and  our  difficulty  will  be 
increased,  as  it  always  is  increased,  by  the  plausible  arguments 
which  the  vested  interests  of  tens  of  thousands  of  war-manu- 
factured officials  will  be  able  to  put  forward  in  order  to  justify 
the  continuance  both  of  their  positions  and  of  their  pay. 

The  Case  of  Private  Enterprise. 

As  we  know,  private  enterprise  cannot  long  stand  a  non- 
productive officialism.  It  has  to  meet  shareholders  every  six 
months,  and  bankruptcy  would  stare  it  in  the  face,  but  in  the, 
case  of  public  departments  there  is  a  tendency  to  continue  the 
employment  of  officials  long  after  the  justification  for  their 
employment  has  ceased,  and  there  is  no  adequate  power — it  is 
one  of  the  unfortunate  things  in  our  great  national  machine — to 
see  that  the  services  of  Government  employees  are  made  more 
mobile  and  fluid  so  as  to  secure  their  transfer  from  departments 
in  which  their  services  have  ceased  to  be  useful  to  newer  depart- 
ments where  additional  help  is  requisite.  Not  infrequently  a 
great  department  comes  in  in  an  emergency  s  gets  a  great  staff 
of  officials  together,  and  an  expensive  place — I  am  not  merely 
speaking  of  during  the  war — and  10  or  15  years  later  a  new  emer- 
gency may  occur,  calling  for  a  new  set  of  officials,  and  there  is 
no  adequate  directing  control  securing  that  the  existing  Govern- 
ment officials  shall  be  fully  utilised  before  increasing  the  charges 
on  the  national  exchequer.  During  the  war  this  waste  has  gone 
on  to  some  extent  perhaps  inevitably,  but  I  submit  that  under 
peace  conditions  we  ought  not  to  put  up  with  this  kind  of  thing. 
If  the  workers  in  our  workshops  are  to  be  appealed  to  to  give 
their  extra  output,  Government  administrative  employees  should 
also  be  expected  to  give  full  value  for  the  money  they  receive.  I 
am  not  blaming  the  individual  officials — I  know  a  little  of  the 
inside  of  Government  departments — individually  they  are  admir- 
able men,  but  there  is  something  inherent  in  the  machine  which 
destroys  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  results,  no  one  seems  to 
have  the  requisite  power  of  initiative  to  adjust  the  organisation 
to  meet  changing  needs.  I  do  hope  in  our  reconstruction  a  way 
will  be  found  not  only  to  bring  private  industry  up  to  a  more 
efficient  standard  but  Government  departments  as  well. 

A  Well-informed  Public  Opinion. 

To  help  the  country  through  this  reconstruction  period  we 
shall  require  a  well-informed  -  public  opinion,  conscious  of  the 
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objective,  and  able  to  discriminate  broadly  between  what  tends 
to  retard  and  that  which  tends  to  promote  its  realisation.  I 
am  sorry  that  except  just  at  election  times  the  great  bulk  of  our 
people  are  not  interested  in  these  questions.  You  cannot  become 
intelligently  interested  by  spurts.  It  involves  continuous,  I 
won't  say  deep  study,  but  continuous  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  common-sense  to  our  public  affairs.  And  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  whilst  millions  have  been  prepared  to  die  on  the 
battle-field  to  protect  our  freedom,  more  of  us  should  be  prepared 
to  give  a  little  time  and  thought  to  these  public  questions,  so 
as  to  form  wise  opinions  on  them  ?  I  would  like  to  see  the 
character  of  our  thought  rise  to  the  height  at  any  rate  of  con- 
ceiving the  national  good  as  a  whole  as  well  as  our  private 
interests  and  our  private  welfare.  Now,  in  moulding  this  opinion 
it  is  obvious  that  Labour  will  play  a  very  important  part  indeed. 
Having  understood  the  objective,  Labour  went  on  to  the  battle- 
field and  into  the  munition  factory.  Many  of  our  working  people 
realised  clearly  what  the  violation  of  Belgian  territory  meant 
under  the  inspiration  of  German  militarism  to  the  civilisation  of 
the  world.  They  were  determined  not  to  allow  that  to  go  un- 
challenged, and  that  was  why  they  enlisted  as  they  did.  I  sub- 
mit, and  these  conferences  will  I  trust  help  in  that  direction, 
that  we  shall  try  and  put  before  our  working  people — and  I  don't 
omit  the  employers  in  this — something  in  the  nature  of  a  worthy 
objective  such  as  our  men  had  when  they  went  into  the  battle- 
field. Some  of  us  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  pessimistic,  but  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  an  appeal  with 
effect  on  these  lines  after  the  war  to  the  industrial  community, 
and  avoid  the  chaos  and  conflict  some  people  fear. 

The  Manchester  School. 

It  may  be  true,  as  some  people  think,  that  the  Manchester 
School  of  Economists  and  politicians  held  too  narrow  and  re- 
stricted a  view  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  but  in  the  recon- 
struction I  am  thinking  of  I  do  hope  we  shall  not  be  carried  away 
and  swing  to  the  other  extreme  and  believe  that  politicians  com- 
ing forward  with  a  proposal  to  spend  public  money  are  neces-  ' 
sarily  public  benefactors.  I  would  appeal  to  the  working  people 
to  realise  that  the  possible  reward  they  can  get  out  of  industry 
depends  not  only  on  their  output  and  on  getting  a  larger  share 
in  terms  of  profit  from  the  employers,  but  it  also  depends  upon 
the  wise  use  of  taxes  raised  and  spent  through  Government  de- 
partments. When  appeals  are  made  to  them  from  public  plat- 
forms— and  frequently*  nothing  is  more  popular  than  to  spend 
so  many  millions — I  would  ask  them  to  bring  to  bear  upon  such 
proposals  intelligent  criticism  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  the 
expenditure  is  likely  to  be  a  waste  of  public  money,  and  how  far 
we  shall  get  for  the  money  spent. 
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Aspects  of  the  Industrial  Problem. 

What  are  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  industrial  pro- 
blem from  the  workers'  point  of  view  ?  There  is  the  question 
of  the  status  of  labour  in  industry,  the  remuneration  of  labour 
in  terms  of  money  or  share  of  product,  and  the  conditions  affect- 
ing labour  under  which  trade  and  industry  is  carried  on.  I  was 
glad  to  note  in  the  Whitley  Committee's  Report  a  recommenda- 
tion that  labour  should  be  treated  more  as  a  partner  than  as  a 
servant  in  industry.  Our  task  is  to  translate  this  recommenda- 
tion into  practice,  having  regard  to  the  endless  variety  of  con- 
ditions in  our  industrial  life.  I  am  aware  that  the  recommenda- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  a  full  acceptance  of  what  is 
called  co-partnership  in  its  more  technical  sense.  It  rather  sug- 
gests that  in  the  discussion  of  the  issues  which  arise  between 
employer  and  employed  the  spirit  of  partnership  should  prevail 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  superior  and  inferior.  To  some  this 
may  not  be  important.  I  think  it  is.  In  human  affairs  the 
spirit,  the  attitude  of  mind  is  often  a  determining  factor  in 
coming  to  an  equitable  conclusion  over  a  dispute  on  material 
things.  That  the  status  of  labour  should  be  that  of  partner, 
and  not  of  inferior,  is  a  right  that  Labour  must  have  conceded 
to  it  if  we  are  to  make  headway.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mazzini 
taught,  there  is  no  right  without  its  corresponding  duty,  and  so 
if  labour  is  to  be  received  in  the  industrial  council  room  in  the 
spirit  of  partnership  and  in  the  councils  of  the  State  it  must 
take  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  decisions,  having 
regard  to  the  nation's  obligations  and  the  public  welfare. 

The  Sense  of  Duty  Necessary. 

A  healthy  citizenship  cannot  grow  out  of  the  assertion  of 
rights  only.  This  way  lie  chaos  and  anarchy,  which  Russia 
knows  to  its  cost  to-day.  The  mere  assertion  of  rights  and  the 
inflaming  of  passions  on  the  basis  of  rights  is  not  in  itself  a  com- 
plete programme.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  rights  are  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  Having  acquired  our  rights,  unless  we  rise  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  rights  will  avail  little  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  world  and  of  mankind.  I  sound  this  note  because  there  is 
arising  a  school  of  thought  represented  by  Syndicalism,  claiming 
the  right  to  direct  industry  in  the  narrow  interests  of  each 
trade ;  the  miners,  the  railway  men,  the  engineers,  and  so  on, 
are  to  assert  themselves  in  their  own  industries  without  ade- 
quate recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
This  is  an  attitude  of  mind  that  is  growing,  and  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  so,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  grow  having  regard  to 
present  conditions  in  some  of  our  industries.  It  is  a  protest 
against  the  deadening  effect  of  present  industrial  methods  on 
human  life,  and  the  slowness  with  which  constitutional 
machinery  works.    And  it  is  not  only  constitutional  machinery 
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that  works  in  ameliorating  conditions.  This  applies  not  only  to 
constitutional  machinery  as  represented  by  the  State,  but,  as 
many  of  our  trades  unionist  friends  present  will  know,  it  is  a 
protest  also  against  what  is  felt  to  be  the  slow  way  in  which 
trade  organisations  move.  Many  holding  these  views  are  public- 
spirited  and  devoted  people  to  the  cause  that  they  represent — I 
cast  no  reflection  on  their  motives.  I  am  noting  the  development 
because  it  is  our  duty  to  meet  it  with  something  better  than 
denunciation. 

Public  Ownership. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  curious  that  you  have  two  schools 
of  thought  claiming  in  a  special  sense  to  represent  Labour,  and 
advocating  what  appear  to  be  contradictory  policies.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Syndicalist  school  there  is  the  extreme  Collectivist 
who  thinks  that  the  industrial  question,  the  question  of 
employer  and  employed,  would  be  practically  solved  if  all  capital 
passed  into  public  ownership,  and  we  all  became  public  em- 
ployees. I  do  not  think  the  evidence  supports  such  a  contention. 
We  should  always,  I  think,  be  willing  to  consider  whether  the 
public  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  the  control  of  the  produc- 
tion of  any  particular  commodity  or  the  provision  of  any  service 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority  instead  of  a  private 
corporation  or  individual.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume 
that  this  form  of  employment  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Labour  problem.  Employer  and  employed  remain. 
Character  can"  be  modified  slowly,  but  we  cannot  simply  by 
transferring  all  industry  to  the  State  alter  industrial  relation- 
ships, and  we  should  do  well  not  to  assume  in  our  reconstruc- 
tion after  the  war  that  there  are  going  to  be  fundamental 
changes  in  human  value.  I  think,  however,  that  both  the  schools 
of  thought  referred  to  represent  a  truth.  The  workers  have 
special  and  exceptional  interests  in  the  industry  employing  them. 
On  the  other  hand  the  interests  of  the  community  in  the  case 
of  our  highly  centralised  and  organised  trades  must  have  full 
recognition.  But  whatever  is  done  I  think  we  cannot  disregard 
the  normal  incentive  to  industry  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
people — the  possibility  of  winning  a  greater  amount  of  personal 
liberty  through  the  possession  of  private  means  over  which 
they  have  control.  As  in  the  past  so  in  the  future  the  progress 
of  civilisation  will  largely  depend  on  this  driving  force.  I  know 
of  nothing  at  present  which  can  adequately  replace  it,  and  those 
who  would  try  to  eliminate  it  are  very  much  like  a  man  who 
would  cut  down  a  tree  in  order  to  enjoy  its  fruit,  failing  to 
realise  that  a  supply  of  fruit  in  the  future  depended  upon  the 
continued  growth  of  the  tree. 

The  Rights  of  Labour! 

The  rights  of  Labour  should  include  a  full  acknowledgment 
by  all  concerned  that  .the  worker  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
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animated,  when  making  his  claims  to  a  share  of  the  product, 
by  these  very  human  incentives,  as  any  other  interests.  The  two 
aspects  of  our  nature,  the  individual  aspect  and  the  social 
aspect,  have  both  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
see  either  of  them  eliminated.  They  each  have  their  part  to 
play  in  promoting  progress.  On  the  question  of  remuneration 
of  Labour  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  labour  should  have 
the  highest  reward  possible,  subject  to  capital  being  paid  suffi- 
cient to  cause  it  to  come  into  the  industry  on  a  scale  adequate 
to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  in  equipment,  and  to  the 
salaries  of  the  organisers  and  administrators  being  such  as  to 
secure  the  best  ability.  In  the  past  I  think  we  might  frankly 
admit  that  all  parties  have  been  to  blame.  Employers  have, 
in  far  too  many  cases,  not  accepted  the  view  that  high  real 
wages  or  earnings  are  a  desirable  thing  to  promote  and  encourage 
if  they  are  soundly  related  to  the  economic  necessities  of  the 
industry  affected.  But  I  think  it  is  true  that  in  the  long  run  a 
highly  remunerated  working  population  offers  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  most  efficient  and  economical  productive  force 
and  the  most  reliable  and  least  fickle  market  for  commodities 
produced.  The  complexities  of  our  industrial  and  commercial 
life  often  obscure  the  truth  from  individuals,  but  broadly,  the 
world  over,  it  is  clear  as  anything  can  be  in  economics. 
Often  .  we  see  businesses  in  which  employers  endeavour  to  cut 
down  wages  already  low  in  order,  as  some  employers  say,  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  whereas  the  probability  is  that  the  Labour 
force  they  have  already  is  badly  and  inefficiently  organised  and 
inefficiently  equipped  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  and  there- 
fore much  labour  is  running  to  waste.  Labour  has  the  right  to 
consider  its  remuneration  from  this  point  of  view,  and  is  justi- 
fied in  asking  for  some  reasonable  safeguard  against  the  cutting 
of  piece  work  or  wage  rates  amongst  unorganised  workpeople 
merely  to  keep  alive  badly  equipped  concerns.  Some  extension 
of  Wages  Boards  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  grapple  with 
that  problem  in  certain  occupations  in  the  interests  of  employers 
who  desire  to  do  the  right  thing,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  work- 
people concerned. 

The  Housing  Question. 

One  question  of  importance  as  affecting  Labour  is  that  of 
housing.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  matter  which  an 
employer  is  under  any  obligation  to  concern  himself  with.  I 
entirely  disagree.  I  do  not  say  that  a  single  employer 
is  to  be  expected  to  provide  houses  for  his  workpeople. 
I  do  not  favour  this  kind  of  solution  of  the  problem.  But  I  do 
say  that  employers,  who  as  a  whole  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  some  of  our  industrial  areas,  are  in  those 
areas  in  some  cases  at  this  moment  facing  violent  industrial  dis- 
content partly  because  they  have  not  seen  to  it  one  way  or 
another  that  development  has  proceeded  along  lines  calculated 
1  D 
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to  secure  the  health  and  family  contentment  of  those  they 
employ.  The  home  of  the  worker  is  part  of  the  raw 
material  and  a  very  important  part  of  the  industry  in  which 
he  is  employed.  If  the  houses  are  inadequate  or  badly  produced 
so  that  they  do  not  meet  the  existing  needs,  it  seems  to  me  that 
interest  no  less  than  public  duty  should  stimulate  employers  as 
a  whole  to  say  "  Sooner  or  later,  the  consequences  of  this  vicious 
and  short-sighted  system  of  developing  our  towns  will  fall  on 
us ;  let  us  look  ahead  and  take  corporate  action  to  meet  the 
situation."  I  am  not  revolutionary  by  temperament;  I  prefer 
to  put  things  as  mildly  as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  but  I 
do  say  that  the  housing  conditions  in  some  of  the  districts  I 
have  in  mind,  where  capital  has  made  large  fortunes  for  its 
owners,  are  not  only  a  disgrace  to  those  responsible,  but  they 
create  an  attitude  of  mind  amongst  people  which  is  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  interests  of  capital  as 
a  whole.  The  Government  have  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  consequences  of  these  conditions  in  carrying  on  this  war 
— conditions  which  have  arisen  because  of  the  callous  thoughtless- 
ness of  those  whose  desire  for  private  gain  has  been  stronger 
than  their  sense  of  duty.  In  those  districts  I  say  the  employers 
must  take  their  share  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  this 
problem,  and  Labour  is  entitled  as  one  of  its  rights  to  demand 
drastic  action. 

Corporate  Action  Necessary. 

Much  as  I  am  desirous  of  placing  all  possible  responsibility 
on  the  individual  for  working  out  his  own  salvation,  I  say  his 
power  in  housing  is  limited.  To  secure  satisfactory  results 
action  must  be  taken  over  a  much  wider  field  than  the  individual 
worker  can  possibly  control.  Often  most  of  the  mischief  has 
been  done  before  he  arrives  on  the  scene.  The  provision  of 
good  housing,  in  which  term  I  include  open  spaces,  allotments, 
good  means  of  access  and  transit,  involves  corporate  action  and 
a  long  view.  I  am  not  concerned  this  afternoon  to  advocate  any 
particular  kind  of  corporate  action,  but  I  am  intending  to  press 
that  employers  have  no  right  to  assume  a  passive  attitude,  and 
some  responsibility  rests  on  them  to  act  in  co-operation  with 
other  forces  in  securing  an  improvement.  And  I  would  also 
submit  to  employers  that  this  question  is  closely  related  to  that 
of  securing  the  maximum  output  in  industry.  If  you  desire  the 
individual  to  bring  his  full  strength  to  bear,  you  must  enable 
him  to  come  to  the  factory  from  a  home  which  gives  him  the 
requisite  rest  and  facilities  for  recuperation.  The  home  should 
provide  a  complete  change  of  conditions  for  the  worker  as  com- 
pared with  the  factory.  He  should  be  in  the  factory  for  a 
reasonable  number  of  hours  only  under  healthy  conditions,  and 
whilst  he  is  there  he  should  bring  all  his  effort  to  bear  on  the 
creation  of  the  things  he  is  employed  to  create.  The  production 
of  necessary  commodities  is  a  worthy  task,  and  if  the  worker 
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is  doing  his  duty  faithfully  he  is  rendering  good  service  to 
society.  I  do  not  suggest  that  when  at  home  he  should  sleep 
all  or  waste  all  his  times  but  it  is  essential  that  the  home  should 
be  a  contrast  to  the  factory.  He  should  have  opportunities  for 
music,  for  recreation,  for  sports,  gardening,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  And  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  put 
in  a  plea  against  the  acceptance  of  the  tenement  as,  the  standard 
of  home  life  for  our  workers.  I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  the 
tenement  has  a  demoralising  effect.  In  the  United  States  they 
have  accepted  too  largely  the  tenement  as  their  standard  in  big 
cities.  They  have  been  able  to  do  so  largely  because  they  have 
abundance  of  human  raw  material  to  draw  upon  to  take  the 
place  of  the  human  life  the  tenement  wastes.  Even  our  bad 
housing  in  the  crowded  urban  centres  of  England  has  been 
tolerated  so  long  because  we  have  had  a  reserve  of  man  power 
to  draw  upon  from  our  rural  areas.  But  the  turning  point  has 
arrived  when  the  rural  areas  cannot  make  up  the  wastage  of  the 
cities.  Our  cities  must  themselves  become  life-producing  and 
not  life-destroying.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  an  urban  district  should  not  be  healthy  and  life  preserving, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  will  pay  us. 

The  Worker  and  Nature. 

May  I  put  another  reason  for  our  having  regard  to  these 
housing  conditions — a  deeper  reason  ?  I  say  it  is  a  mistake  from 
the  point  of  view  of  citizenship  as  well  as  that  of  the  workshop. 
If  the  operative  from  the  workshop  can  spend  a  fair  share  of 
his  time  in  contact  with  nature,  in  the  cultivation  of  plant  life, 
the  result  will  be  a  different  kind  of  individual  intellect.  It  is 
brought  home  to  him  in  his  gardening  by  the  slow  but  sure  pro- 
cess of  experience  that  nature  is  governed  by  law  and  not  by 
chance.  If  he  finds,  for  instance,  that  one  season  his  cabbages 
are  overrun  with  caterpillars,  or  that  disease  has  got  into  his 
potatoes,  he  discovers  that  getting  into  a  passion  will  not  help. 
He  is  learning  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  Nature  and  de- 
velops the  constructive  mind.  If  you  had  a  working  population 
impressed  with  this  philosophy,  it  would  be  helpful  in  dealing 
with  our  political,  social,  and  industrial  problems.  The  worker 
would  bring  to  bear  in  his  social  and  political  effort  less  passion, 
and  greater  powers  of  observation.  I  believe  one  of  the  worst 
effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  has  been  to  divorce  Labour 
almost  entirely  in  our  great  cities  from  contact  with  Nature  and 
the  laws  of  her  operations. 

Employers  and  Workers. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  shall  have  to  solve 
in  our  efforts  at  industrial  reconstruction  is  the  degree  in  which 
employers  should  be  expected  to  consult  representatives  of  the 
workers  in  fixing  terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  and  what 
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line  should  be  drawn  between  those  things  in  which  outside  re- 
presentatives should  be  permitted  to  interfere  and  those  which 
should  be  dealt  with  by  selected  men  employed  by  the  firm 
itself.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  consultation  can  be  carried  much  further  where  there 
is  frank  agreement  on  both  sides  of  certain  broad  principles.  I 
have  been  emphasizing  the  claims  or  rights  of  Labour  in  the 
matters  of  status  and  conditions,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  degree 
to  which  representatives  of  workmen's  organisations  will  be  wil- 
lingly and  cordially  taken  into  consultation  by  employers  de- 
pends upon  how  far  they  accept  a  common  objective  with  the 
employers.  For  example,  if  employers  meet  representative 
working  men  to  discuss  labour  conditions,  it  will  make  all  the 
difference  in  coming  to  an  agreement  and  opening  up  ideas  as 
to  whether  some  such  views  as  the  following  are  accepted  : 
that  it  is  desirable  both  should  encourage  and  welcome  the 
improvement  of  plant  and  equipment  so  that  employees  work 
with  the  most  efficient  instruments  science  and  invention  can 
provide ;  further,  that  granted  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion of  remuneration  and  the  strain  upon  the  workpeople,  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  that  employees  should  aim  at 
securing  the  maximum  product,  welcoming  and  co-operating  in 
promoting  the  kind  of  internal  organisation  most  likely  to  secure 
this  end.  An  intelligent  employer  can  only  have  one  view  on 
these  questions. 

Cordial  and  Free  Relationship. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  representatives  of  Labour  say  in 
effect  that  they  can  accept  no  moral  responsibility  for  promoting 
the  most  efficient  forms  of  production,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
press  for  conditions  which  inevitably  retard  their  adoption,  or 
worse  still,  if  they  are  openly  hostile  to  their  adoption,  then  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  that  cordial  and  free  relationship 
between  representatives  of  Labour  and  representatives  of  em- 
ployers which  it  is  highly  desirable  we  should  have  in  the 
interests  of  all.  This  issue  is  to  me  a  fundamental  one, 
and  in  relation  to  the  paramount  call  on  national  output  to 
meet  our  obligations  after  the  war  is  very  important.  Whether 
our  after-the-war  obligations  can  be  borne  side  by  side 
with  a  high  standard  of  living  for  our  people  depends 
on  the  hearty  acceptance  by  Labour  of  some  responsibility 
for  making  the  most  of  our  industrial  resources,  and  upon 
its  co-operation  with  employers  to  this  end.  I  was  interested 
in  reading  a  short  time  ago  the  views  on  this  question  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  the  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour,  expressed  in  connection  with  the  desirability  of 
speeding  up  production  now  that  America  has  entered  the  war. 
He  said  :  "  There  has  been  no  dilution  yet,  and  no  one  can 
foretell  whether  it  will  eventually  be  necessary.  We  hope  not, 
for  nowhere  in  the  whole  world,  not  even  in  Europe  under  war 
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conditions,  is  there  such  intensive  production  as  in  America. 
American  labour  per  man  and  in  the  aggregate  produces  more 
than  the  labour  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
.    .    .    We  are  not  going  to  have  here  the  trouble  that  Britain 
has  had  with  restriction  of  production.    There  has  not  been  any 
restriction  of  output  for  over  30  years  in  America.    We  in  the 
United  States  have  followed  an  entirely  different  policy.  We 
say  to  the  employers  :    *  Bring  in  all  the  improved  machinery 
and  new  tools  you  can  find.    We  will  help  you  to  improve  them, 
and  still  further,  we  will  get  the  utmost  products  out  of  them.'  99 
He  pleads  for  a  short  working  day  and  says  to  employers  : 
"  Work  two  shifts  if  you  please,  or  work  your  machinery  if  you 
like  with  three  shifts  and  we  will  help  you,  but  we  insist  on  the 
normal  working  day  so  that  we  can  give  full  physical  effort.  We 
will  not  agree  to  that  overwork,  producing  the  poison  of  over- 
fatigue which  destroys    the  maximum  production,  undermines 
the  health  of  the  individual  worker  and  destroys  his  capacity  for 
further  industrial  effort."    I  feel  that  here  speaks  the  Labour 
statesman.    He  puts  a  right  and  proper  limitation  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  labour,  but  within  that  limitation  he  welcomes  the 
full  exercise  of  its  powers  of  production.    He  recognises  that  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor,  is  just  as  applicable 
to  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  merchant  ships, 
houses,  or  indeed  any  other  useful  commodity,  the  want  of  which 
keeps  down  the  standard  of  life  for  large  classes  of  people. 

The  Wage  Question. 

We  do  not j  perhaps,  sufficiently  realise  that  after  all  a  wage 
is  only  the  token  or  medium  by  which  we  obtain  a  share  of  the 
nation's  production,  and  that  a  high  or  low  money  wage  is  not 
necessarily  the  true  measure  of  the  real  wage,  the  true  measure 
of  this  being  determined  by  other  things  and  services  which  we 
can  obtain  for  the  money  or  medium.  No  competent  person  who 
has  close  knowledge  of  industrial  life  can  have  failed  to  reflect 
on  the  enormous  reserve  of  productive  powers  which  lies  in  the 
unused  imagination  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  a  large  staff 
of  employees.  Nearly  all  the  industrial  progress  human  society 
has  benefited  from  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  not  been 
the  result  of  physical  labour,  but  of  thought.  The  principal 
factor  has  been  the  power  of  thought  and  applied  intelligence. 
We  have  at  present  only  partially  used  that  power.  Whatever 
remains  of  the  caste  system  must  be  discarded,  and  our  educa- 
tional machinery  overhauled,  and  it  should  be  so  organised  as  to 
turn  to  the  fullest  account  the  brains  of  our  young  people  irre- 
spective of  the  class  into  which  they  happen  to  be  born.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  sentiment  favouring  the  creating  of 
the  caste  system  exists  only  in  what  we  call  the  upper  and  middle 
classes. 
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Resistance  to  Adverse  Conditions. 

Resistance  to  conditions  which  facilitate  the  fullest  use  of 
ability  and  brain  power  is  not  unknown  in  the  ranks  of  working 
people.  Great  organisers  of  industry  and  capable  heads  of  Govern- 
ment departments  and  municipal  enterprise  would  tell  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  working  people  them- 
selves place  in  the  way  of  the  full  use  of  the  ability  which  is  to  be 
found  in  their  own  ranks.  In  the  industrial  army  no  less  than  in 
the  military  one  it  is  the  rank  and  file  in  the  long  run  who  pay 
the  price  of  any  failure  to  promote  and  use  men  of  capacity 
wherever  they  are  found.  In  the  one  case  they  pay  for  that 
failure  in  increased  death  roll;  in  the  other  their  standard  of 
remuneration  is  kept  down  by  inefficient  production.  We  should 
concede  to  Labour  the  fullest  rights  in  the  educational  sphere. 
We  should  demand  that  in  its  efforts  to  safeguard  minimum 
standards  of  conditions  it  should  place  no  obstacle  either  in  the 
nature  of  a  cultivated  sentiment  or  actual  regulation  in  the  way 
of  the  rapid  promotion  of  working  men  from  the  ranks. 

The  Status  of  Labour. 

We  should  welcome  the  development  of  all  agencies  which 
tend  to  raise  the  status  of  Labour,  and  the  proposed  industrial 
councils  of  employers  and  employed  which  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee recommend,  whilst  they  should  not  cause  us  to  be  unduly 
optimistic,  are  full  of  promise.  Whether  they  will  realise  our 
highest  hopes  and  carry  our  industrial  life  to  a  plane  calculated 
to  fully  call  forth  and  develop  our  best  industrial  qualities  and 
powers  depends  largely  upon  how  far  those  who  represent 
Labour  organisations  are  in  a  position  to  say  on  their  behalf, 
"  Not  only  do  we  demand  the  right  to  be  consulted  and  to  have 
our  views  respected  in  the  settlement  of  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  but  also,  that  having  been  consulted  and  our  views 
respected  in  the  agreement  arrived  at  to  which  we  have  put  our 
names,  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  our  side  of  the  bargain 
will  be  fairly  observed."  Humanity  is  now  experiencing  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  all  its  chequered  and  eventful  progress.  The 
struggle  gives  opportunity  for  the  display  and  exercise  of  the 
best  and  worst  characteristics  of  human  nature.  Self-sacrifice 
and  selfishness,  heroism  and  profit-making,  hope  and  despair, 
mercy  and  cruelty,  are  present  in  varying  degrees  amongst  the 
people  involved. 

The  Paramount  Issue. 

Gradually,  however,  the  world  is  coming  to  realise  that 
whilst  other  issues  have  their  place,  the  paramount  issue  is 
a  moral  one.  It  is  seen  that  humanity  must  find  a  way 
of  extending  beyond  national  boundaries,  the  reign  of  law 
enacted  to  secure  the  application  of  principles  of  justice  to 
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international  affairs ,  or  civilisation  must  irreparably  suffer.  In 
this  issue  is  involved  the  sacredness  of  treaties  and  agreements, 
the  violation  of  which  has  so  embittered  the  struggle.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  with  the  triumph  of  the  reign  of  Law,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  agreements,  over  the  wider 
field  of  international  affairs  will  come  the  whole-hearted  accep- 
tance of  the  same  principle  in  our  industrial  affairs  at  home  ? 

Ambitions  of  the  Workers. 

I  know  this  will  make  great  demands  on  the  patience  of 
many  who  inflamed,  and  with  considerable  justification,  by  the 
squalor  and  cramped  existence  of  their  fellows,  are  burning  to 
change  things  quickly,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the  compara- 
tive abundance  in  this  country  of  agencies  through  which  to  act 
on  constitutional  lines  in  achieving  reforms,  the  goal  will  be 
more  quickly  reached  in  this  way  and  the  better  conditions  made 
more  permanent  and  lasting.  May  I  be  permitted  a  word  as  to 
the  position  of  employers,  although  the  title  of  my  address  for- 
bids me  from  going  into  the  matter  at  length  ?  I  feel  that  in  all 
highly  organised  industrial  countries  our  present  methods  of  in- 
dustry are  very  much  on  their  trial.  Whether  we  shall  pull 
through  without  convulsions  destructive  of  our  welfare  and 
happiness  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  degree  to 
which  men  of  capacity  and  power  can  be  brought  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  they  are  the  trustees  for  the  public  welfare.  Let 
them  have  ambitions  by  all  means.  Let  them  desire  the  freedom 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  their  individuality  in  the  direction  of 
great  enterprise,  but  their  ambitions,  their  desire,  should  be 
regulated  not  by  the  love  of  the  control  of  material  for  its  own 
sake  or  for  the  mere  display  of  its  possession,  but  by  a  regard  for 
the  permanent  and  abiding  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Character  of  the  People. 

The  character  of  our  people  is,  however,  the  vital  thing.  All 
the  signs  of  material  wealth  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  could  be  swept  away,  but  if  we  leave  a  population  con- 
structive by  temperament,  self-reliant  and  courageous,  the 
destruction  would  soon  be  made  good.  I  have  my  dreams  at 
times,  and  I  dream  of  a  state  of  society  under  which  the  wide- 
spread enjoyment  of  wealth  shall  be  made  consistent  with  a  large 
degree  of  private  ownership,  and  its  corporate  administration 
where  necessary  made  consistent  with  liberty,  where  the  clash  of 
private  interests  and  right  will  be  softened  by  the  growth  of  a 
sense  of  social  duty;  and  thus  without  sapping  the  springs  and 
source  of  our  well-being,  gradually  to  transform  and  modify 
conditions  and  give  the  opportunity  for  a  more  cultured  and  less 
anxious  life  to  the  mass  of  our  people  than  they  have 
experienced  in  the  past. 
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'VI.— THE  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  CAPITAL  IN  INDUSTRY. 
By  Sir  Hugh  Bell. 
Saturday,  November  10th,  1917. 

Chairman:   Mr.  Ben  Turner  (President  of  the  General 
Union  of  Textile  Workers). 


Sir  Hugh  Bell  said  :  If  the  war  brings  about  that  unity  of 
which  you,  Sir,  have  so  eloquently  spoken,  all  the  treasure,  all 
the  blood,  and  all  the  suffering  that  we  have  spent  on  it  will 
not  be  in  vain,  for  we  shall  have  got  a  new  and  I  believe  with 
you,  Sir,  a  better  world  as  a  result  of  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
speech  almost  induces  me  to  scrap  what  I  was  going  to  say  and 
to  proceed  to  deliver  extemporaneously  an  address  on  the 
theories,  many  more  than  one,  that  you  have  given  to  the  meet- 
ing ;  but  the  fact  is  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  so  much  an 
answer,  in  so  far  as  it  requires  an  answer,  and  so  much  in  agree- 
ment with  the  greater  part  of  what  you  have  said,  that  I  resist 
the  temptation,  and  in  trying  to  answer  my  Socialist  chairman 
from  the  capitalist  point  of  view  I  will  go  back  to  the  humbler 
part  by  delivering  the  address  which  I  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
I  hope  Mr.  Turner  will  find  that  I  have  in  advance  answered 
some  of  his  arguments,  agreed  with  others,  and  that  when  all 
things  are  finished  if  he  and  I  had  the  settling  of  these  conditions 
we  should  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  settle  them,  though  he 
talks  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  horrible  heresies  on  the 
subject  of  capital,  and  I  perhaps  shall  be  found  to  hold  still 
greater  heresies  (according  to  him)  on  the  subject  of  labour. 

The  Series  of  Addresses. 

You  have  invited  me  to  make  the  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties of  Capital  in  Industry  my  subject  this  afternoon.  May  I 
preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  observing  that  the  Liberal  Federa- 
tion of  Yorkshire  has  taken  a  very  wise  step  in  arranging  the 
series  of  discourses  of  which  this  forms  one  ?  The  titles  of  the 
various  addresses  show  the  wide  field  which  is  opened.  It  covers, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  range  of  politics,  especially  when 
regarded  from  the  Liberal  standpoint.  The  speakers  are  chosen 
with  a  catholicity  beyond  cavil,  and  though  personally  I  feel 
disposed  in  one  case  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  I  am 
constrained  to  add  that  I  feel  greatly  honoured  at  being  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  you  to  deal  with  the  very  important 
subject  committed  to  my  care.  Since  this  address  was  prepared 
I  have  had  the  advantage  of  reading  that  delivered  in  this 
hall  by  Mr.  Vivian  last  week.    I  find  myself  in  almost  entire 
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agreement  with  him.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  I  should  like 
at  the  outset  to  state  that  what  is  said  this  afternoon  was  settled 
before  I  read  his  excellent  and  temperate  address  as  I  travelled 
North  yesterday.  The  titles  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  us  keep 
the  question  of  ownership  in  the  background,  for  he  was  asked 
to  deal  with  impersonal  labour,  and  I  with  equally  impersonal 
capital.  It  will  be  difficult,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  keep 
the  personal  and  human  element  out  of  consideration,  but  it 
will  be  well  that  we  should  in  the  first  place  try  to  examine  the 
question  in  the  abstract  before  we  apply  our  conclusions  to  the 
subject  with  which  the  Saturday  afternoon  conferences  for 
Liberals  deal.  I  remind  you  that  we  are  met  for  "  the  examina- 
tion of  democi^tic  principles  in  relation  to  after-the-war  recon- 
struction problems."  It  is  with  this  object  steadily  in  view  that 
I  proceed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  examination  as  far  as 
capital  is  concerned. 

What  is  Meant  by  Capital. 

Let  us  be  clear  what  we  mean  by  the  word.  It  begins  its 
history  by  keeping  to  the  meaning  of  its  derivation,  which  is  of 
course  from  the  Latin  word  signifying  the  head.  It  was  not 
till  long  after  its  first  appearance  as  an  English  word  that  it  took 
on  meanings  which  have  to  do  with  wealth,  but  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  signification  was  fully  established,  and  Cot- 
grave's  Dictionary  in  1611  gives  "  capital  "  as  meaning 
"  wealth,  worth,  a  stocke,  a  man's  principall,  or  chiefe  sub- 
stance." I  take  this  from  the  New  English  Dictionary,  in  which 
under  the  head  "  Capital  "  we  read  "  capital  stock  or  funds,  (a) 
Commerce.  The  stock  of  a  company,  corporation,  or  individual 
with  which  they  enter  into  business  and  on  which  profits  or  divi- 
dends are  calculated ;  in  a  joint  stock  company  it  consists  of  the 
total  sum  of  the  contributions  of  the  shareholders,  (b)  Political 
Economy.  The  accumulated  wealth  of  an  individual,  company, 
or  community,  used  as  a  fund  for  carrying  on  fresh  production ; 
wealth  in  any  form  used  to  help  in  producing  more  wealth,  (c) 
Fixed  capital  :  that  which  remains  in  the  owner's  possession,  as 
working  capital,  tools,  machinery,  etc.  Circulating  floating 
capital  :  that  which  is  constantly  changing  hands,  or  passing 
from  one  form  into  another,  as  goods,  money,  etc."  At  the  end 
of  the  following  century,  1776,  Adam  Smith  stated  :  "  His 
capital  is  continually  going  from  him  in  one  shape  and  returning 
to  him  in  another.  Such  capitals  may  be  called  circulating 
capitals."  In  1825  McCulloch  says  :  "  What  could  he  do 
without  the  assistance  of  a  fixed  capital  or  tools  ?"  I  do  not 
intend  to  burden  this  essay  with  a  long  disquisition  on  the  way 
in  which  capital  is  regarded  by  the  scientific  economist,  but 
some  little  further  exposition  of  this  part  of  the  subject  must  be 
permitted  me. 
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Capital  Fixed  or  Floating. 

The  quotations- 1  have  given  disclose  the  fact  that  capital 
takes  one  of  two  forms.  The  distinction  drawn  by  Adam  Smith 
is  of  vital  importance.  He  points  out  that  it  may  be  either  fixed 
or  floating.  Fixed  capital  does  not  need  much  explanation — all 
the  houses  and  buildings,  the  factories  and  warehouses,  the 
roads,  railways,  and  canals,  the  docks,  and  harbours  (so  far  as 
the  latter  are  the  result  of  human  labour),  the  rivers,  like  the 
Thames,  the  Clyde,  the  Tees,  and  others  which  have  been  made 
navigable  by  human  labour,  form  part  of  the  fixed  capital  of  the 
country.  I  have  omitted  the  land  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later  and  which  will,  I  think,  throw  into  relief  and  lay  open  to 
question  certain  views  often  expressed  as  to  the  ownership  of 
land.  But  we  must  not  omit  all  the  equipment  of  a  less  fixed 
kind  than  the  items  we  have  briefly  enumerated.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  draw  a  valid  distinction  between  a  locomotive 
engine  which  draws  the  traffic  on  a  railway,  and  a  fixed  engine 
which  by  means  of  transmitted  power,  by  rope,  or  compressed 
air  or  electricity,  moves  the  waggons  on  the  line.  Equally  hard 
is  it  to  discriminate  between  a  fixed  lathe  and  a  hand-tool  which 
performs  work  of  the  same  quality  though  in  very  different 
quantities.  In  a  word,  we  should  find  ourselves  compelled  to  in- 
clude all  tools  and  implements  in  the  term  fixed  capital.  Float- 
ing capital  presents  more  complicated  questions.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  no  question  about  when,  broadly  speaking,  capital  be- 
comes fixed.  You  possess  some  kind  of  wealth  which  returns  an 
income  by  way  of  usufruct.  Let  us  say  shares  in  a  railway.  A 
dividend  comes  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  cheque.  To  avoid  com- 
plication we  will  assume  that  it  is  paid  to  you  in  cash, — to-day 
we  must  say  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  Till 
three  years  or  so  ago  we  should  have  meant  in  sovereigns. 
While  it  so  remains  in  your  hand  it  is  income.  Beware  of  part- 
ing with  it  !  For,  the  moment  it  goes  out  of  your  possession  it 
runs  the  risk  of  losing,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  precious 
quality,  and  may  easily  have  passed  into  the  condition  of  being 
capital.  Even  if  you  use  it  to  pay  your  debts  you  incur  a  grave 
peril !  If  you  pay  it  into  your  credit  at  a  bank  it  may  be  argued 
that  whatever  quality  it  still  possesses  as  belonging  to  you  it  has 
become  part  of  the  capital  of  the  bank.  It  would  require  a  some- 
what elaborate  disquisition  to  determine  whether  it  was  fixed 
or  floating,  and  the  question  does  not  concern  us,  as  I  ask  you 
to  consider  what  happens  if  you  use  it  to  make  some  permanent 
investment,  for  example,  to  buy  a  house,  or  some  railway  shares. 
The  moment  you  do  this  your  income  has  become  capital  and 
moreover  fixed  capital. 

Use  of  Capital  in  Production. 

But  suppose  you  neither  buy  a  house  nor  pay  it  into  your 
bank,  but  use  it  for  the  current  purpose  of  your  business,  what- 
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ever  it  may  be.  You  pay  for  your  last  purchase  of  wool,  or  I 
for  my  last  purchase  of  iron  ore.  We  each  proceed  to  transform 
it  into  the  commodity  in  which  we  deal,  and  this  we  sell,  using 
the  proceeds  to  buy  other  like  raw  material.  We  retain  such 
surplus  as  is  left,  employing  it  in  the  main  in  the  same  way,  and 
using  the  residue  to  provide  that  which  in  its  turn  will  prove  for 
some  short  moment  of  time  to  be  income,  but  which  will  speedily 
lose  that  inestimable  quality.  Do  not  suppose  that  all  this  is 
away  from  the  matter  in  hand.  We  shall  see  shortly  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  bear  in  mind  these  apparently  fine-drawn  and 
evanescent  distinctions.  Meanwhile  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  perceiving  the  two  forms  which  capital  takes.  Let  us  now 
devote  a  few  moments  to  the  consideration  of  its  use  in  the  pro- 
cess of  production.  Look  back  to  the  time  when  man,  emerging 
from  the  state  of  a  mere  animal  without  what  we  call  reasoning 
powers,  began  consciously  and  with  long-drawn  purpose  to  look 
into  the  future.  He  ceased  to  rely  upon  the  wild  produce  of  the 
earth  for  his  maintenance.  He  carried  much  further  what  other 
animals  were  doing  and  made  provision  for  the  morrow,  but  he 
did  it  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion  from  them.  Gradually  he 
called  to  his  aid  forces  which  no  other  animal  had  used  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent,  nor  with  the  same  ultimate 
purpose.  Isolated  instances  may  be  drawn  from  other  animated 
beings,  but  the  marked  difference  between  man  and  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation  is  his  use  of  tools.  It  is  rash  to  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  what  was  the  first  tool  manufactured  by  a  human, 
or  quasi-human,  hand,  but  if  it  were  a  flint  implement,  that 
morsel  of  silex  bore  within  it  the  germ  of  all  the  wonderful  and 
(alas  !  we  must  add)  horrible  devices  by  means  of  which  his  suc- 
cessors have  advanced  and  brutalised  their  fellows  in  the  untold 
ages  which  have  elapsed  since  it  emerged  from  the  piece  of  flint 
in  which  it  lay  perdu. 

The  Fruits  of  Good  and  Evil. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  see  the  hideous  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  uses  to  which  this  subdual  of  natural  forces  to  his  pur- 
poses has  enabled  man  to  reach.  There  may  be  some  who  would 
say  that  all  things  considered  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
conscious  knowledge  that  such  forces  existed  and  could  be  uti- 
lised had  never  been  obtained.  But  their  first  attainment 
opened  the  way  for  all  that  followed.  The  most  shocking  use  of 
tools  to  slay  men  as  well  as  the  most  beneficent  to  save  them 
lay  embodied  in  the  discovery.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
obtaining  the  good  end  without  also  placing  the  bad  within 
reach.  The  tree  of  knowledge  bears  the  fruits  of  good  and  evil, 
and  it  would  seem  that  only  by  stubbing  it  up  can  we  prevent 
our  getting  the  knowledge  of  evil  and  that  at  the  cost  of  losing 
the  knowledge  of  good.  Capital  issued  from  that  mass  of  flint 
and  with  it  all  the  consequences  which  have  followed. 

What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  act  we  have  been 
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considering  ?  It  is  that  the  early  man  who  first  perpetrated  this 
act  postponed  an  immediate  satisfaction  of  his  wants  to  a  more 
complete,  more  continuous,  and  assured  gratification  at  a  later 
period.  In  a  words  he  practised  abstinence.  Without  his  skill 
and  his  labour  the  tool  would  not  have  come  to  birth.  But  all 
his  fellows  possessed  one  of  these  attributes,  the  power  of  labour. 
They  were  in  fact  providing  by  it  the  means  to  continue  their 
own  personal  existence  and  provide  for  the  continuance  of  their 
kind.  In  this  they  did  not  differ  from  animals  other  than  those 
of  their  own  species.  It  was  therefore  the  skill  of  the  first 
inventor  that  gave  rise  to  those  changes  which  brought  about 
what  we  call  civilisation.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  some 
primeval  man  possessing  this  skill  in  extraordinary  measure.  He 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  its  exercise  and  endowed  others 
with  the  results  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  their  labour. 

The  First  Capitalist. 

That  man  was  the  first  capitalist.  He  bore  in  himself  all 
the  good  and  evil,  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  capital. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  it  was  an  individual  that  had  got  this 
position.  It  needed  a  long  succession  of  ages  before  mankind 
became  aware  of  what  had  in  fact  happened.  It  may  be  said 
that  till  comparatively  recent  times  no  idea  had  been  formed  of 
the  qualities  possessed  by  this  method  of  using  the  forces  of 
nature  for  the  purposes  of  man.  Even  now,  if  we  may  judge 
by  much  we  hear  and  read,  there  exists  in  many  minds  the 
greatest  confusion  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  part  of  our  object 
to  endeavour  to  remove  some  of  this  confusion  and  to  put  the 
matter  on  a  sound  basis,  so  that  we  may  draw  just  conclusions  as 
to  the  future.  Already  there  emerges  one  point  of  which  we 
must  take  note.  Capital  arising  in  the  way  described  is  the  result 
of  human  endeavour  and  activity  applied  with  skill  and  foresight. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  at  all  as  personal  property,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  something  acquired  in  the  way  described  can  be  other 
than  the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  owes  its  existence. 
It  lay  with  him  to  do  or  leave  undone.  It  was  the  immediate 
interest  of  all  that  he  should  exercise  his  skill  as  an  artificer  and 
leave  the  skilled  hunter  more  time  to  hunt  and  find  food  for  both 
and  for  their  dependents,  with  perhaps  something  still  to  spare 
to  augment  the  stock  and  render  life  more  enjoyable  to  all.  But 
this  proposition  involves  another  of  a  very  far-reaching  character. 
So  far  as  the  human  unit  which  is  more  than  the  man  himself  has 
any  surplus,  that  surplus  tends  to  grow.  His  labour  produces 
more  than  he  requires  to  maintain  the  unit.  He  may  use  all 
tliat  surplus  in  what  in  his  opinion  is  mere  luxurious  living.  But 
he  is  more  likely  (as  history  proves  abundantly)  to  accumulate 
some  part  of  it  to  increase  still  further  the  amenities  of  life  and 
to  guard  against  what  may  arise  "from  chance  and  nature's 
course."  And  thus  arises  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  grow  richer 
in  those  things  which  tend  to  give  these  desirable  results. 
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It  will  have  been  noticed  that  we  have  been  dealing  with  the 
human  unit  rather  than  the  individual  man.  This  is  because  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  man  should  provide  for  himself  alone* 
From  the  moment  man  arose,  and  even  before  that,  the  unit 
for  which  provision  must  be  made  was  the  male,  the  female,  and 
such  number  of  children  as  should  maintain,  even  if  it  did  not 
increase,  the  population.  In  view  of  the  accidents  of  life,  the 
minimum  number  must  on  the  average  exceed  three.  Conse- 
quently for  a  good  part  of  his  life  the  man  had  to  provide  for 
himself  entirely,  more  or  less  completely  for  the  woman,  and 
between  them  for  the  family,  till  the  children  in  their  turn  began 
to  provide.  Before  long  the  child  sets  out  on  the  same  course, 
and  the  same  history  is  repeated. 

The  Position  of  Land. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  position  of 
land,  which  was  mentioned  at  an  earlier  stage.  We  have  seen 
that  capital  arises  by  the  use  of  skill  in  applying  the  forces  of 
nature  and  in  prudence  in  using  the  result.  We  have  pictured  to 
ourselves  the  first  artificer  and  sought  to  trace  the  result  of  his 
skill.  He  applied  it  to  some  material  object.  Much  of  the  change 
which  has  been  wrought  in  the  world  has  been  produced  in  this 
way.  A  great  deal  is  due  to  the  consideration  of  the  conditions 
under  which  matter  exists  and  the  laws  to  which  it  is  submitted, 
but  in  ultimate  analysis  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  human  pro- 
gress is  due  to  the  application  of  skill  to  matter.  When  we  apply 
these  considerations  to  land,  we  are  met  with  certain  difficulties. 
If  absolute  and  uncontrolled  ownership  of  land  is  vested  in  some 
individual  or  group  of  individuals,  then  the  rest  of  the  community 
could  only  exisi  at  the  pleasure  and  by  the,  goodwill  of  such  owner 
or  owners.  There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  mankind 
when  conditions  of  the  sort  were  not  unknown,  but  even  then  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  prevented  the  logical  application  of  the 
law.  But  if  we  try  to  estimate  how  much  the  actual  surface  of 
the  globe  when  brought  under  cultivation  owes  to  precisely  the 
same  causes  as  have  produced  capital  in  other  ways,  we  shall 
find  ground  for  regarding  the  ownership  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  it  as  standing  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the 
ownership  of  any  other  capital.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  question  to  be  sure  of  my  figures,  but  some  recent  cal- 
culations I  have  made  confirm  my  enquiries  from  persons  much 
better  able  to  form  an  opinion,  and  lead  me  to  the  belief  that 
if  you  could  imagine  a  plot  of,  say,  100  acres  of  land  of  average 
quality  in  this  country,  situated  conveniently  to  markets,  but 
neither  drained  nor  tilled  nor  fenced,  with  no  houses  on  it  to 
accommodate  the  cultivators,  no  barns  to  store  the  produce,  and 
no  byres  to  shelter  the  live  stock,  you  should  hesitate  about 
accepting  it  as  a  gift.  The  cost  of  making  it  into  a  revenue- 
earning  farm  would,  I  estimate,  go  near  to  being  the  same  as  you 
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would  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  similar  land  which  had  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  the  application  of  capital. 

The  Right  of  the  Capitalist, 

The  points  at  which  we  have  so  far  arrived  seem  to  be  that 
capital  is  the  result  of  skill  and  abstinence  applied  to  production, 
and  that  having  once  begun  to  accumulate  it  tends  to  continue 
to  increase.  Arising  in  this  way,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  to  its  pro- 
ducer the  right  to  dispose  of  it  at  his  good  pleasure.  It  is  in 
itself  an  advantage  to  the  community,  for  it  permits  the  provision 
of  the  means  of  existence  independently  of  the  fluctuating  con- 
ditions of  the  weather,  and,  let  us  add,  society.  Were  it  not  for 
accumulated  wealth  a  deficient  harvest  meant  (and  in  some 
countries  still  means)  starvation.  Equally  it  enables  a  nation  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  other  nations  who  seek  to  plunder  it. 
But  if  the  community  as  a  whole  is  benefited  by  the  act  of  those 
who  accumulate  in  the  way  described,  is  it  wise  to  do  anything 
to  deter  men  from  continuing  to  accumulate  ?  We  hear  once 
more,  as  we  heard  again  and  again,  claims  that  the  State  shall 
assume  the  ownership  of  this  or  that  species  of  property.  The 
land,  both  as  to  its  surface  and  as  to  the  minerals  within  it,  is 
claimed  in  terms  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  claim 
can  be  enforced  without  injury  to  the  commonwealth.  The  in- 
struments of  production  are  also  to  be  nationalised  and  to  become 
the  property  of  the  community.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
whole  energies  of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  put  into  a  common 
pool  and  to  each  is  to  be  doled  out  such  part  as  the  State  deems 
an  adequate  reward  for  the  services  rendered.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  such  claims,  be  they  big  or  small,  rest  on  fantastic  and 
insecure  foundations.  They  assume  in  the  first  place  the  exist- 
ence of  an  all-wise  and  omniscient  entity  called  the  State.  But 
what  is  the  State  but  some  personification  of  all  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  it?  It  is  convenient  to  assume  such  an 
entity  for  certain  purposes,  but  when  we  apply  this  assumption 
to  practical  questions  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  Who  shall  judge  the  value  which  shall  be  put  on 
various  sorts  of  service,  and  what  assurance  have  we  that  certain 
services  will  in  fact  be  rendered  if  those  who  are  able  to  render 
them  shall  fail  to  receive  the  reward  to  which  they  regard  them- 
selves as  entitled  ? 

I  set  very  high  the  right  of  the  community  as  a  whole  to 
the  exercise  by  each  member  of  it  of  the  whole  of  his  powers. 
I  go  the  length  of  thinking  that  when  need  arises  he  can  be  called 
upon  to  put  them  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellows.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  merely  a  question  of  degree,  and  so  perhaps 
it  is,  but  there  remains  to  each  of  us  the  right  to  refuse  and  to 
take  the  consequences.  In  large  matters  it  means  the  right  to 
revolt ;  in  industry  it  means  the  right  to  strike  or  lock  out ;  in 
politics  or  religion  the  right  of  private  judgment.    That  right  I 
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am  not  prepared  to  surrender.  Its  existence,  in  fact,  constitutes 
the  check  which  makes  the  community  hesitate  to  exercise  that 
ultimate  and  tyrannous  power  with  which  it  is  hypothetically 
endowed.  . 

Necessity  to  Guard  Freedom. 

In  these  latter  days  we  have  seen  the  right  exercised  in  ways 
with  which  we  may  be  out  of  sympathy,  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  exercised  is  in  my  opinion  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  existence ; 
and  I  for  one  should  deplore  if  there  came  a  time  when  men  were 
not  to  be  found  who,  for  conscience  sake,  would  submit  to  great 
suffering  or*  even  death.  The  world  would  be  a  poorer  place  had 
such  people  not  existed  in  the  past.  It  might  become  intolerable 
were  they  to  cease  to  exist  to-day  or  in  the  future.  The  tyrant 
may  be  one  man,  in  which  case  his  removal  will  afford  relief  to 
those  in  his  power.  It  may  be  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
then  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  on  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  civilisation 
depended  in  the  past  and  must  rely  in  the  future.  All  the  more 
necessary  is  it  for  us  Liberals,  to  whom  the  democratic  solution 
of  social  problems  appears  to  be  the  only  one  possible,  to  guard 
with  sedulous  and  unremitting  care  that  freedom  which  may 
stand  more  in  jeopardy  from  the  mob  than  from  the  monarch. 

The  Right  of  Quiet  Enjoyment. 

We  have  analysed  in  some  detail  the  way  in  which  capital 
came  to  exist,  and  have  examined  certain  consequences  which 
flowed  as  a  matter  of  course  from  its  coming  into  being.  If  the 
explanations  are  accepted,  we  have  reached  certain  very  im- 
portant conclusions.  In  the  first  place  the  personal  nature  of 
capital  in  its  origin  is  established,  and  the  difficulty  of  separating 
it  from  that  personal  attribution  is  shown.  In  the  second  place 
its  beneficent  action  on  the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  human 
race  has  been  demonstrated.  We  shall  shortly  see  what  important 
results  flow  from  these  conclusions.  But  we  have  also  shown 
what  rights  belong  to  capital.  These  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
well-known  legal  phrase — the  right  of  quiet  enjoyment.  If  it  had 
fallen  to  me  to  discourse  to  you  on  the  subject  assigned  to  Mr. 
Vivian,  I  should  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  regard 
to  labour,  viz.,  that  it  too  was  entitled  to  quiet  enjoyment  of  its 
full  reward,  and  I  should  also,  perhaps  with  less  difficulty,  but 
with  no  greater  assurance,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  neither  labour  nor  capital  in  the  abstract,  but  the  labourer 
and  the  capitalist  in  the  concrete  to  whom  this  right  enured. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  duties  which  we  attribute  to 
the  capitalist  in  exchange  for  the  rights  we  assign  to  him,  we 
shall  see  how  far  the  same  arguments  and  the  same  conclusions 
are  applicable  to  the  labourer  as  to  him.  Before  we  embark  on 
this  side  of  the  subject  let  us  very  briefly  examine  how  the  laws 
we  have  discovered  work  in  practice. 
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The  Claim  of  Enterprise. 

Some  enterprise,  the  building  of  a  new  factory,  the  sinking 
of  a  new  mine,  or  it  may  be  something  still  more  remote  and 
uncertain,  such  as  the  exploration  of  a  new  mineral  district,  or 
the  establishment  of  some  new  process,  is  about  to  be  started. 
Persons  possessing  among  them  the  requisite  capital  and  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  skill  proceed  to  do  what  is  needed  to 
accomplish  the  object.  They  gather  round  them  those  through 
whose  exertions  they  hope  to  achieve  it.  From  the  means  at  their 
disposal  they  afford  to  the  persons  they  employ  the  remuneration 
which  will  permit  the  human  units  which  they  represent  to 
maintain  existence  till  the  enterprise  becomes  of  a  productive 
character  and  able  from  its  own  resources  to  provide  rewards 
for  the  energies  of  all  kinds  required  for  exploitation.  Note 
that  all  those  who  have  been  engaged  up  to  that  point  will  have 
received  everything  due  to  them.  The  labourers  employed, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  will  have  received  their  wages;  the 
experts  on  whose  advice  the  enterprise  was  begun  and  under 
whose  directions  their  plans  were  carried  out,  the  manufacturers 
and  others  who  have  supplied  the  goods  for  the  purpose,  will 
have  been  remunerated  according  to  their  demands,  for  in  a  free 
country  they  were  under  no  compulsion  to  work  otherwise.  The 
only  persons  to  whom  nothing  as  yet  has  come  are  those  without 
whom  nothing  would  have  been  attempted.  Can  it  be  contended 
that  these  alone  shall  go  unrewarded,  or  if  one  of  them  should 
die  while  the  goal  is  not  yet  attained,  is  it  conceivable  that 
those  of  his  family  who  survive  shall  derive  no  benefit  from  an 
abstinence  exercised  on  their  behalf  ?  But  it  may  be  said,  "  Why 
should  all  this  activity  not  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
and  the  community  at  large  draw  the  benefits  which,  now  accrue 
to  a  small  section  ?  "  Such  a  state  of  things  is  no  doubt  conceiv- 
able, but  the  worlH  as  we  know  it  does  not  hold  out  much  prospect 
of  it  being  found  practicable.  The  absence  of  the  spur  of  self- 
interest  takes  away  from  most  men  the  inclination  to  exertion. 
The  "  Government  stroke  "  has  passed  into  a  proverbial  phrase, 
and  it  represents  a  true  deduction  from  all  observed  facts.  But 
there  is  yet  another  reason,  which  is  not  without  weight,  and 
which  tells  against  the  State  undertaking  such  adventures  as 
those  indicated.  The  State  must  be  regarded  as  the  trustee  for 
the  community,  and  just  as  the  law  prohibits  a  private  trustee 
under  severe  penalties  from  running  certain  risks,  so  the  State 
ought  not  to  encounter  them.  Speculative  enterprises  are  best 
left  to  those  who  with  full  knowledge  of  the  risks  they  are 
running  are  prepared  to  venture  on  them  knowing  they  may  lose 
all. 

The  Responsibilities  of  Capital. 

Having  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  rights  of 
capital,  we  must  now  consider  what  responsibilities  are  incumbent 
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on  it  as  the  condition  of  enjoying  these  rights.  Just  as  in 
examining  how  capital  arose  and  in  what  it  consisted  we  came 
to  see  that  rights  were  necessary  to  its  existence  and  enjoyment 
by  those  who  possessed  it,  so  by  implication  we  see  under  what 
responsibilities  it  falls.  We  have  placed  very  high  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Subject  to  the 
limitations  which  have  been  mentioned,  his  life  and  property 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  organisation  which  affords  him  the 
opportunity  for  enjoying  both.  Provided  he  exercises  his  rights 
in  a  reasonable  way,  he  is  entitled  to  such  protection  as  the 
State  can  give  him.  The  definition  of  what  is  reasonable  has 
varied  from  generation  to  generation,  but  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  shall  not  use  his  property 
to  the  detriment  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Above  all  he  shall 
not  use  it  to  deprive  of  independence  of  life  anci  of  opinion  those 
to  whom  his  property  affords  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  day  is  not  long  passed  when  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  at- 
tach as  a  condition  of  employment  that  the  person  engaged  should 
have  certain  religious  and  political  opinions  even  when  those  bore 
no  relation  to  the  work  he  was  asked  to  perform.  Tenants  holding 
political  opinions  different  from  those  entertained  by  the  landlord 
were  regarded  as  unfit  to  till  the  land  he  possessed.  Landowners 
have  been  known  to  refuse  sites  for  the  purpose  of  building  places 
of  public  worship  in  connection  with  a  creed  other  than  their 
own.  No  defence  can  be  offered  for  such  flagrant  breaches  of 
reasonable  conduct  as  these.  Similarly  for  an  employer 
to  refuse  work  to  men  whose  opinions  do  not  coincide 
with  his  own  would  be  to  exercise  a  clear  right  in  an  indefensible 
way.  But  it  is  easy  to  give  instances  when  the  course  to  be 
adopted  is  not  so  plain.  How  far  should  we  go  in  allowing  the 
teaching  of  some  clearly  anti-social  doctrine  ?  It  is  when  we 
come  to  the  border  line  that  difficulties  arise.  Those  who,  holding 
the  purse  strings,  have  the  power  to  dictate,  are  under  a  great 
responsibility  to  exercise  a  wise  and  temperate  judgment  as  to 
how  much  should  be  permitted  and  how  much  forbidden. 

The  Need  for  Knowledge. 

Experience  shows  that  the  greater  the  opportunities  of  free 
discussion  the  less  likely  are  anti-social  opinions  to  obtain 
strength.  And  this  opens  still  another  question.  Sound  opinions 
are  more  likely  to  be  formed  if  based  on  complete  knowledge. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  past  to  keep  from  those  most 
deeply  interested  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  I  have  long  felt 
that  this  was  not  a  wise  attitude.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  existing  unrest  would  be  allayed  if  the  class  in  which  it 
prevails  were  taken  more  fully  into  the  confidence  of  the  capi- 
talist. In  the  discussion  and  wise  solution  of  this  question  lies 
perhaps  the  greatest  present  responsibility.  The  only  one  which 
may  be  thought  greater  is  one  which  capital  shares  with, labour. 
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But  before  we  turn  to  this  final  subject  with  which  I  propose 
to  deal  this  afternoon  there  are  two  other  points  which  call  for 
observation.  A  manufacturer  myself,  I  have  perhaps  confined 
my  discourse  too  closely  to  capital  engaged  in  industry.  It  is 
no  doubt  the  most  important  source  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  draw  their  income.  For  many  years  I  have  studied 
the  manner  in  which  this  income  is  divided.  The  farther  I  carry 
my  studies  the  more  convinced  am  I  that  of  the  gross  income 
derived  from  industry  by  many  times  the  greater  part  goes  to 
the  men  actually  engaged  as  labourers,  whether  skilled  or  un- 
skilled. Where  a  complete  analysis  is  possible,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  about  70  per  cent,  goes  to  labour  pure  and  simple, 
and  about  5  per  cent,  more  to  supervision,  management,  and 
administration.  Out  of  the  balance  about  10  per  cent,  is  profit, 
and  if  the  persons  to  whom  that  profit  comes  divided  it  all  they 
would  speedily  become  bankrupt.  From  one-third  to  one-half 
of  it  must  be  returned  to  the  business  to  maintain  it  in  a  going 
condition.  This  is  expenditure  of  a  kind  which  the  Taxing 
Authority  refuses  to  regard  as  repairs,  but  which  the  owner  dare 
not  regard  as  capital,  and  which  accordingly  must  come  out  of 
income.  In  passing,  you  are  requested  to  take  note  of  the  position 
in  which  the  owner  finds  himself  with  an  income  tax  of  25  per 
cent,  and  an  excess  profits  duty  of  80  per  cent.s  and  to  ask 
yourselves  what  prospect  he  has  of  maintaining  his  works  as  he 
ought.  From  what  source  can  he  find  anything  more  for  those 
whom  he  employs  ?  I  challenge  anyone  with  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  contradict  the  statement  that  in  most  businesses  an 
advance  of  wage  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  would  have  left 
nothing  for  the  owners  of  the  works.  A  grave  responsibility  rests 
on  the  capitalist  whose  wealth  is  invested  in  industry  to  make 
this  clear  to  his  men.  If  they  imagine  that  in  the  coming  recon- 
struction any  radical  change  in  the  proportions  which  go  to  them 
and  the  others  interested  in  the  proceeds  of  their  calling  is 
possible,  they  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  the  worst  kind,  I 
tremble  to  think  of  the  awakening  which  will  come  to  them  and 
to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Amounts  of  Capital  Required. 

But  there  is  yet  another  risk  that  they  run  and  with  them 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom.  The  population  increased 
before  the  war  at  the  rate  of  about  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  There 
were  many  thousands  of  young  people,  male  and  female,  who 
came  to  adolescence  every  year.  They  needed  to  be  put  to  work. 
No  one  can  be  put  to  work  except  by  the  outlay  of  capital.  In 
my  business  of  steel  making,  before  the  war  it  needed  from  £150 
to  £200  to  set  a  man  to  work.  For  every  thousand  men  in  our 
employment  there  were  ten  young  men  every  year  wanting  a  job, 
and  expecting  me  and  my  associates  to  find  it.  If  we  had  not 
£1,500  to  £2,000  ready  to  invest,  these  young  people  would  have 
had  to  go  elsewhere.    If  the  business  was  not  sufficiently  profit- 
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able  to  produce  that  money  itself,  or  to  attract  it  from  elsewhere, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  employment  for  them.  And  when  they 
were  put  to  work  they  would  each  of  them  get  70  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  income  they  assisted  in  earning,  and  we  who  take  all 
the  risk  and  all  the  trouble  would  get  but  10  per  cent.,  and  would 
not  dare  to  keep  for  ourselves  more  than  5  per  cent,  to  7  per 
cent.  The  amount  required  varies  in  different  industries.  On  the 
railways  it  needs  about  £1,500  to  put  a  man  to  work.  A  farm 
hand  calls  for  an  almost  equal  sum  if  we  take  the  value  of  the 
land  itself  into  account.  Even  if  we  take  only  the  stock  on  the 
farm,  he  needs  about  twice  as  much  as  in  an  iron  works  or  in  a 
coal  pit.  If  these  figures  are  correct,  it  would  seem  doubtful 
policy  to  try  large  schemes  of  land  settlement  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  employment  for  our  soldiers  after  the  war. 

The  Question  of  Higher  Wages. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  unless  every  year  an 
immense  sum  is  ready  for  investment,  this  multitude  of  young 
people  will  lack  employment.  To  find  this  is  a  great  responsi- 
bility on  those  to  whom  the  country  must  look  for  its  provision. 
Up  to  now  it  has  been  mainly  to  private  adventure  we  have 
looked,  and  looked  with  success.  It  will  be,  in  my  judgment,  an 
evil  day  if  we  entrust  this  function  to  the  State.  In  ultimate 
analysis  the  State  will  prove  to  be  some  official  in  Whitehall  who 
may  or  may  not  have  the  needful  capacity  and  skill  and  to  whom 
success  is  not  a  matter  on  which  his  future  hangs.  Heretofore 
it  has  been  some  great  captain  of  industry  who  had  gained  his 
position  by  his  skill  and  who  maintained  it  by  his  success.  Such 
a  person's  activities  depend  on  his  having  or  being  able  to  com- 
mand the  capital  needed  for  his  purposes.  If  it  be  proposed  to 
lessen  the  amount  going  to  the  reward  of  enterprise  by  paying 
a  larger  proportion  in  wages,  this  power  would  vanish  unless 
indeed  those  to  whom  the  extra  wages  went  were  willing  to  use 
them  for  that  purpose.  But  observe  that  this  is  by  no  means 
their  intention.  They  want  it  avowedly  and  explicitly  to  raise 
the  standard  of  life.  That  is  to  say,  they  want  to  destroy  the 
extra  income  in  better  food  and  housing,  more  amusements, 
greater  luxury.  They  have  my  entire  sympathy  in  these  ambi- 
tions, and  I  warmly  desire  to  see  them  fulfilled.  In  satisfying 
them  for  the  moment  on  the  way  commonly  suggested  they  will 
in  the  long  run  defeat  their  own  object,  for  the  income  producing 
power  of  the  country  will  rapidly  fall  off  and  they  will  find  the 
means  to  pay  these  higher  wages  are  no  longer  forthcoming. 

Other  Forms  of  Activity. 

The  other  matter  to  which  I  referred  deals  with  all  that  great 
mass  of  activity  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  productive  indus- 
try, but  which  goes  to  swell  income  and  increase  the  capital  of 
the  country.    It  comprises  services  of  all  sorts,  such  as  those  of 
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doctors  and  lawyers.  The  intellectual  labour  which  goes  to  pro- 
duce the  works  of  literature  and  art  pour  their  results  into  this 
fund.  All  the  vast  distributive  machinery  needed  by  our  complex 
civilisation  add  their  part.  Every  merchant  contributes  his  quota, 
and  the  list  could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  these  might  form  the 
subject  of  another  lecture  as  long  as  this.  They  are  as  fully 
dependent  on  skill  and  abstinence  as  was  our  primeval  toolmaker 
or  as  is  the  steelmaker  of  to-day,  who  may  be  taken  as  his 
representative. 

Some  of  these  activities  may  be  difficult  to  defend.  But  even 
in  such  cases  I  am  disposed  to  question  whether  we  should  not 
destroy  much  that  is  useful  and  indeed  indispensable  in  seeking 
to  uproot  some  growth  which  may  be  thought  noxious.  The 
financier,  about  whom  we  hear  many  hard  things  said,  is  an 
example  of  what  is  meant.  Taking  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense, 
it  covers  everyone  dealing  in  money  from  the  highest  and  most 
respectable  banker  or  financial  firm  to  the  worst  type  of  blood- 
sucking money-lender.  We  may  properly  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
powers  of  such  leeches  as  the  latter,  as  we  seek  to  protect  men, 
and  still  more  women  and  children,  from  the  sweating  employer. 
But  I  feel  that  great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  both  of  these 
cases  lest  we  produce  greater  evils  than  those  we  remove. 

Capital  must  be  Fully  Efficient. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  matter  with  which  I  propose  to  deal. 
No  greater  responsibility  falls  to  the  capitalist  than  to  make  his 
capital  fully  efficient.  In  this  way  alone  can  he  discharge  his  duty 
to  the  community  and  deserve  the  protection  which  is  given  to 
him  and  his  possessions  in  return.  If  he  is  worthy  of  the  trust 
which  is  placed  in  him,  he  is  ceaselessly  endeavouring  to  make 
better  use  of  his  opportunities.  It  is  strange  to  have  to  add  that 
often  the  very  people  who  are  urging  this  duty  upon  him  are  at 
the  same  time  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  his  accomplishing 
this.  We  steelmakers  are  reproached  (unjustly,  I  think)  for 
having  neglected  to  bring  our  works  up  to  modern  standards,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  are  condemned  for  an  unwillingness  to  give 
larger  wages  to  our  men  and  for  the  great  profits  we  are  supposed 
to  draw  from  our  enterprises.  Observe  that  if  and  when  we  add 
greatly  to  the  capital  needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  it  will 
mean  that  by  so  much  greater  must  be  the  amount  required  to 
provide  the  profit  on  that  capital.  Speaking  quite  roughly  we 
may  say  that  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  bar  each  ton 
of  steel  per  annum  needs  a  capital  of  about  £8  to  £10.  That 
is  to  say,  an  annual  output  of  100,000  tons  would  need  in  mines, 
collieries,  blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills  a  capital 
of  a  million  pounds.  To  earn  10  per  cent,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  16s.  to  20s.  for  each  ton.  A  very  distinguished  expert 
of  my  acquaintance  says  that  a  properly-equipped  steel  works 
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of  the  kind  should  have  not  £8  to  £10,  but  £30  a  ton.  That  is 
to  say,  £3  a  ton  would  be  needed  instead  of  about  £1.  The 
difference  can  come  from  one  source  only — the  labour  bill.  The 
individual  man  may  be  more  skilful  and  may  get  more  money,  but 
there  will  be  fewer  men  or  they  must  be  content  with  less  wage. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  former  and  not  the  latter  will 
prove  the  solution  of  the  equation.  But  my  experience  has  also 
shown  me  that  it  is  very  difficult  (and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  it  should  be  so)  to  get  the  workmen  concerned  to  accept  the 
solution.  I  take  leave  to  add,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  I  think 
my  expert  friend  exaggerated'  a  good  deal. 

A  Maximum  of  Production. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  what  happens  when  we  entrust  to 
the  State  duties  of  the  kind  of  which  we  spoke  a  few  moments  ago 
the  following  examples  may  serve.  Shortly  before  the  war  broke 
out  the  coal  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  put  under  statutory 
obligation  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  a  measure  of  which  the  best 
thing  to  be  said  is  that  it  has  proved  thoroughly  unsatisfactory 
to  both  parties.  It  has  not  given  the  men  what  they  expected, 
and  1  for  one  foresaw  this.  It  has  greatly  increased  the  difficulty 
which  the  coalowners  experience  in  managing  their  business,  and 
has  added  unduly  to  the  cost  of  getting  coal.  I  won't  trouble  you 
with  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  great  railway  strike, 
which  ended  by  the  railway  companies  being  called  upon  to  pay 
more  wages  and  then  with  great  difficulty  obtaining  permission 
to  charge  more  dues ;  nor  will  I  dwell  on  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  those  transactions.  I  have  mentioned  these  cases  because  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  which  the  capitalist  is  put  to 
discharge  the  responsibility  under  which  he  lies  to  make  his 
capital  fully  efficient.  He  has  yet  another.  The  men  he  employs 
have  not  yet  learned  that  their  true  interest  lies  in  a  maximum  of 
production.  Partly  because  they  are  misled  by  politicians  and 
others,  partly  because  such  teachings  jump  with  their  own  inclina- 
tions, they  think  that  by  producing  less  they  will  earn  more. 
Their  employers  are  not  free  from  the  same  reproach.  It  must 
often  occur  to  the  impartial  onlooker  that  the  employer  who  is 
condemning  his  men  for  idleness  and  lost  time  would  do  well  to 
take  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  before  he  dealt  with  the  mote 
in  his  brother's.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  of  the  capitalist's  greatest 
difficulties  is  to  persuade  the  men  in  his  employment  that  regular 
and  earnest  work  is  the  only  source  from  which  additional 
remuneration  can  come.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  want 
no  wage  slavery.  I  am  not  wedded  to  an  eight  hours  day.  I 
desire  the  man  to  have  reasonable  leisure  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labour.  But  I  want  him  in  return  for  his  wage  to  do  an 
honest  and  strenuous  week's  work,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
only  source  from  which  his  wage  can  come  is  the  sale  of  the 
commodity  he  produces. 
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The  Greatest  Responsibility. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  responsibility  under  which  the  capitalist 
lies  is  to  convince  labour  of  the  truth  of  all  this.  I  could — you 
all  could — give  instance  after  instance  where  the  workman's 
failure  to  appreciate  this  has  been  the  cause  of  immense  loss  to 
the  employer,  to  the  men,  to  the  country.  The  ill  is  easy  to 
state,  the  remedy  more  hard  to  find  than  anyone  not  familiar 
with  the  complexities  of  industry  could  think  possible.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  intervention  of  the  State, 
still  less  in  help  from  the  public  purse.  We  who  are  engaged  in 
industry,  capitalists  and  labourers  alike,  must  find  the  remedy 
ourselves.  To  do  so  we  must  bring  to  the  study  willing  and  open 
minds.  Each  must  try  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  shield  and  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  his  co-workers  as  he  expects  them 
to  appreciate  his.  If  this  is  brought  about,  the  solution  of  all 
the  difficulties  is  at  hand,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come 
this  afternoon  is  that  just  as  we  founcfr  that  our  rights  did  not 
greatly  differ,  so  we  now  find  that  our  responsibilities  are  not  far 
from  being  identical. 


VII.— INDUSTRIAL  UNREST: 
AN    ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WHITLEY 
COMMISSION'S  REPORT. 

By  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P. 

Saturday,  November  17th,  19 17. 

Chairman  :    Mr.  J.  E.  WlLLANS,  J. P. 


Mr.  Whitley  said  :  Reference  has  just  been  made  to  certain 
duties  which  I  have  to  perform  from  time  to  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  have  often  felt  nervous  on  occasions  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  felt  . 
quite  as  nervous  as  I  do  in  beginning  to  address  you  this  after- 
noon. The  fact  is  that  when  I  was  asked  to  come  to  one  of 
these  conferences  that  were  being  arranged,  I  thought  I  had  made 
a  bargain  to  this  effect,  that  I  should  come  as  a  listener  rather 
than  as  a  speaker.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for 
me  to  come  and  hear  what  my  friends  and  neighbours  in  York- 
shire were  thinking  about  the  work  of  the  Committee  over  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  preside ;  but  I  certainly  never  anticipated 
coming  here  to  give  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  speech  or  an 
address  of  any  length,  or  anything  more  than  a  few  introductory 
remarks  which  might  have  helped  to  bring  out  opinions  from 
other  persons  present  at  the  conference.      But  since  I  was. 
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"  booked  "  I  have  discovered  that  I  have  been  "  let  in  "  for 
rather  more  than  I  anticipated.  Therefore  I  have  but  one  con- 
solation, and  it  is  this,  that  I  feel  myself  a  Yorkshireman  amongst 
Yorkshiremen  and  Yorkshirewomen ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  what  that  means,  and  on  that  I  shall  rely  in  the  failings  that 
you  will  observe  when  you  compare  anything  that  I  may  be  able 
to  say  to  you  with  what  you  have  been  listening  to  on  previous 
Saturday  afternoons. 

The  Whitley  Report. 

Now,  I  have  observed  with  a  good  deal  of  alarm  that  the 
Report  to  which  the  Chairman  has  referred  has  got  labelled  some- 
how or  another  with  my  name,  and  therefore  I  want  to  explain 
to  you  how  that  comes  about,  through  no  fault  of  mine.  In  these 
war-times  there  are  so  many  committees  that  no  long  title  can 
be  given  to  any  Committee,  and  the  tendency  is  to  take  the  short 
cut,  if  you  can  find  one,  and  the  short  cut  is  to  label  a  Committee 
with  the  name  of  the  person  who  happens  to  be  its  chairman. 
That  is  how  it  comes  about  that  the  Report  referred  to  is  appa- 
rently being  known  colloquially  as  the  Whitley  Report.  I  hope, 
therefore,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Report  which  has  been 
made  by  this  Committee  is  in  a  particular  sense  the  work  of  all 
its  members.  It  was  a  very  representative  Committee,  and  the 
Report  was  signed  by  every  member.  If  you  have  looked  at  the 
names  of  the  Committee,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  was  fairly 
representative  of  both  employers  and  employed  in  our  great 
industries.  We  had,  for  instance,  with  us  Labour  leaders  like 
Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Buttons,  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  We  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  well-known  employers  like  Sir  Gilbert  Claughton,  Sir 
Ratcliffe  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Allan  Smith ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Report 
was  unanimous  I  think  at  least  justifies  us  in  asking  that  it  should 
be  fairly  and  thoughtfully  considered  by  everybody  who  is  en- 
gaged in  industry  and  in  particular  by  everybody  who  cares  for 
the  future  of  our  native  land. 

The  Problems  of  Peace. 

Believe  me,  the  problems  of  peace  are  going  to  be  no  less  than 
the  problems  of  war.  iVnybody  who  attempts  to  look  20  years 
ahead  in  our  country  must  be  conscious  of  the  truth  of  tnat  state- 
ment. When  the  war  is  won,  we  shall  have  won,  we  hope  and 
believe,  freedom  for  the  democracies  of  the  world,  large  and  small, 
lor  the  rest  of  Human  history  on  this  globe.  That  victory  will 
have  been  won  by  the  young  men,  many  of  whom,  alas,  we  shall 
never  see  back  again  amongst  us,  and  is  there  not  a  big  responsi- 
bility left  upon  us  who  are  at  home,  while  they  are  out  there  in 
the  Flanders  mud,  to  see  that  we  do  our  "bit"  to  prepare  for  the 
problems  of  reconstruction,  and  to  ensure  that  things  shall  be 
happier  and  better  here  at  home  for  them  when  they  come  back 
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and  for  their  children  after  them  ?  The  problems  of  peace  arc 
by  no  means  easy.  We  believe  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  we 
shall  have  established  freedom ;  but  freedom  after  all  is  only  a 
foundation.  The  value  of  freedom  depends  on  what  you  build 
upon  it  and  with  it.  And  it  is  to  the  building  of  the  edifice  on 
the  basis  of  freedom  that  we  must  look  if  we  are  to  apply  ourselves 
courageously  and  thoughtfully  to  the  future. 

The  Industrial  Question. 

Now  surely  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  industrial  problem  is  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  very  largest,  that  will  confront  our 
country  in  the  days  to  come,  and  it  is  important  that  everybody 
should  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  that  problem.  Let 
me  say  a  word  about  a  "few  of  them.  Let  me  take  this  in  the 
first  place — I  am  not  taking  them  by  any  means  in  the  order  of 
importance.  Look  at  the  question  of  national  finance  and 
national  liability.  When  this  war  is  over  we  shall  have  spent  not 
only  a  very  large  part  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  ourselves 
during  the  last  generation  and  of  our  fathers  in  the  generation 
before,  but  more  than  that  by  having  had  to  borrow  in  order  to 
build  up  all  the  equipment  that  was  absolutely  necessary  to  meet 
the  preparations  that  the  Germans  had  secretly  made.  We  have 
had  to  draw  on  our  future  to  an  extent  that  is  hardly  realised. 
We  have  in  fact,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  said  to  the 
Government  :  "  Not  only  what  I  have  but  what  I  may  have  or 
may  create  with  my  hand  or  brain  for  many  years  to  come,  I  lay 
it  all  at  the  service  of  the  State  in  this  great  crusade,  because  I 
know  that  the  future  of  everything  that  we  believe  in  depends  on 
the  result  of  this  conflict."  There  you  have  an  aspect  of  the 
situation  which  cannot  be  denied  on  any  honest  investigation  of 
the  facts.  What  does  there  result  from  that  ?  There  results  this, 
that  when  the  war  is  over  and  we  come  to  turn  to  the  problems 
of  peace,  we  have  every  one  of  us  got  to  recognise  that  all  we  can 
do,  on  peaceful  lines,  not  on  warlike  lines,  will  have  to  be, 
at  least  as  to  three  parts  of  it,  service  for  the  community  rather 
than  service  for  our  own  self-interests. 

A  Contest  Between.  Two  Theories. 

It  means  that  our  great  national  industries,  indeed  all  our 
industries,  great  and  small,  are  the  things  that  will  matter  in 
deciding  the  question  whether  after  the  war,  and  assuming  the 
victory  in  the  field  to  have  been  won,  this  country  is  going  to  be 
worthy  to  take  the  future  to  which  it  will  be  called  in  those 
days.  The  war  itself  has  been  at  the  bottom  a  great  contest  be- 
tween two  theories.  The  German  theory  is  that  of  autocracy,  mili- 
tarism, domination,  backed  by  education,  science,  and  "  kultur." 
The  contest  has  been  and  is  between  two  theories,  between  that 
theory  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  theory  on  the  other — that  a 
free  democracy,  advancing  as  years  go  by  from  stage  to  stage, 
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is  not  only  the  best  form  of  government,  but  the  thing  that  can 
produce  the  best  results  in  the  form  of  human  material  and 
human  progress  in  the  world.  If  we  believe  that  our  theory 
is  the  right  one,  we  know  well  enough  that  it  has  been  left  to  us 
in  the  realm  of  liberty  in  many  ways  to  set  a  model  to  the  world. 
Must  we  not  also  set  the  model  to  the  democratic  world  of  the 
future  in  the  realm  of  industry,  enabling  industry  to  produce  the 
things  that  the  world  needs  in  the  necessary  quantities  and  in 
ever-improving  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  remembering  all 
through  that  the  human  beings  engaged  in  that  industry,  whoever 
they  are,  are  of  higher  manufacture  than  the  machinery  or  the 
produce  that  the  machinery  makes  ?  I  shall  endeavour  to  put 
before  you,  as  I  see  it,  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
blems of  peace.  Addressing  myself  in  particular  to  the  industrial 
world,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  essential  in  the  days  to  come  that 
our  industries  in  this  country  shall  be  in  a  position  to  turn  out 
far  more  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality  than  they  ever  did 
Before  the  war,  for  the  reason  that  the  pledges  we  have  given  to 
the  future  demand  it.  I  observe  occasionally  there  are  some 
people  who  argue  as  if  we  could  exist  as  a  nation  without  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible. 
It  may  be  that  a  population  of  some  ten  or  eight  millions  might 
live  in  these  islands  under  conditions  of  that  kind ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  the  future  world  is  going  to  be.  After  this 
war  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  many  barriers  which  have 
divided  nations  swept  away,  and  we  are  going  to  have  far  more 
intercourse,  far  more  sense  of  common  needs  and  common  ideals 
between  the  nations  than  we  ever  had  in  the  days  before  the 
war. 

Facing  the  Facts  of  the  Situation. 

Now,  the  Committee  of  which  I  was  Chairman  set  itself  to 
(ace  the  facts  of  our  industrial  situation,  and  see  if  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  proposals  which  frankly  recognised  the  existing 
facts  and  the  needs  of  the  future.  And  in  the  course  of  that 
examination  certain  things  became  perfectly  clear.  One  was  this, 
that  if  after  the  war,  having  abolished,  as  we  hope,  warfare  in 
Europe  for  the  rest  of  human  days,  we  should  then  turn  to  war- 
fare amongst  ourselves,  that  would  probably  be  the  end  of  old 
England.  We  recognised  that  up  to  the  present  the  organisation, 
such  as  it  has  been,  both  amongst  employers  and  amongst  work- 
men, has  been  a  sort  of  trench  warfare  organisation,  defensive 
entirely,  each  one  preparing  as  far  as  it  could  against  some  antici- 
pated attack  of  the  other.  We  believed  organisation  was  good, 
and  we  have  recommended  in  our  Report  that  organisation  should 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  both  employers  and  employed 
in  an  industry  have  really  representative  organisations,  the 
members  of  which  might  speak  in  the  name  of  all  those  they 
represent.  I  may  in  passing  say  that  not  only  is  this  so  from  the 
industrial  point  of  view,  but  the  argument  for  it  is  equally  strong 
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from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  We  cannot  in  the  days  to 
come  meet  the  future  as  we  ought  to  do  with  every  business  con- 
sidering itself  as  if  it  were  situated  in  a  concrete  pill-box, 
shut  off  from  everything  else,  unless  somebody  comes  to  attack  it. 
The  problems  of  dealing  with  our  foreign  commerce  are  too  big 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  haphazard  way  which  has  been  customary 
in  the  past,  and  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  human  point  of  view,  we  think  there  will  be  a 
very  great  advantage  in  having  every  industry  feel  itself  a 
conscious  entity,  not  alone,  not  in  the  main  for  selfish  purposes, 
but  a  great  instrument  at  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 

Relations  between  Labour  and  Leaders  of  Industry. 

Just  as  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  each  individual  business 
concern  to  go  happily  on  its  own  way  without  any  concern  for  its 
neighbours,  so  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  industry  as  a  whole  to 
carry  on  its  important  activities  unless  it  really  recognises  itself 
as  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  national  service.  In  Order 
to  do  that,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  fundamental  condition  on 
which  alone  that  is  possible,  and  that  is  that  Labour  is  brought 
into  a  frank  co-operation  with  the  leaders  of  industry,  in  taking 
that  position  in  the  seivice  of  the  nation.  In  the  recommendations 
in  the  Report  which  we  have  submitted  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  now  through  the  Government  to  the  country, 
we  have  recommended  steps  for  fully  and  frankly  carrying  that 
out  and  carrying  it  from  the  individual  workshop  through  the 
factory  up  to  the  chief  council  of  industry,  which  shall  be  the 
spokesman  of  that  industry  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  We 
have  learned  a  good  many  things  in  this  war ;  at  least  I  hope  we 
have.  One  of  them  is  that  nobody  can  run  a  business  quite  as 
well  as  those  who  spend  all  their  lives  in  it,  certainly  not  a 
gentleman  from  London.  I  have  watched  with  much  interest  a 
good  many  of  the  developments  which  have  gone  on  during  the 
war.  Of  course  we  are  not  in  the  habit  as  Englishmen  of  pre- 
paring too  much  for  these  things  beforehand,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  we  have  got  on  as  far  as  we  have  when  I  think  of 
the  course  of  events.  The  idea  underlying  and  running  through 
the  whole  of  what  is  known  as  the  Whitley  Report  is  that  of 
industry  as  an  industry. 

The  Case  of  the  Woollen  Industry. 

I  am  speaking  in  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  woollen  and 
worsted  industry.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Government 
interference  with  that  industry  during  these  times  of  war.  Would 
it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  if  there  had  been  these  equal  councils  of 
workmen  and  employers  running  through  the  individual  industry 
and  the  central  council  of  that  industry,  again  with  equal  repre- 
sentatives appointed — whether  this  committee  sat  in  Halifax,  or 
Bradford,  or  Huddersfield  or  anywhere  else — the  thing  could  have 
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been  managed  better  than  it  has  Been  Iby  the  Government?  The 
State  would  simply  say  that  such  and  such  things  had  to  be  done, 
and  the  way  of  doing  them  would  be  left  to  those  who  know  all 
about  it  from  their  acquired  knowledge  and  experience. 

Decent  Conditions  for  the  Workers. 

If  that  has  been  the  case  during  the  war  it  will  be  just  as 
important  after  the  war.  Looking  ten  or  twenty  years  ahead, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  commerce  of  our  country, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  efficiency  of  the  industry  as  an 
industry,  our  duty  is  to  see  that  all  the  persons  employed  in 
that  industry  have  what  they  must  have,  a  possibility,  and  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  a  surety  of  decent  conditions  of  life,  so 
that  they  may  be  willing  and  ready  to  apply  themselves  as  full 
co-operators  in  the  progress  of  the  industry.  All  the  members  of 
my  Committee  believe  that  that  is  possible  and  practicable,  and 
the  Government  now,  after  five  years'  cogitation,  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  agree  with  this  also.  Since  then  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  George  Roberts)  has  sent  out  these 
proposals  at  the  instigation  of  the  Government  and  recommended 
them  to  employers  and  workmen  in  every  industry  for  adoption 
as  soon  as  possible.  Mind  you,  my  Committee  was  appointed 
to  deal  with  things  during  the  war.  As  soon  as  this  problem  be- 
gan to  be  seriously  examined,  my  Committee  was  unanimous  on 
this  point.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  after  the  war,"  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  obligations  then  and  the 
obligations  now,  and  if  a  thing  is  right  to  be  done  then  it  is  right 
to  be  done  now.  Therefore  we  put  in  the  foreground  of  our  Report 
that  in  our  view  no  time  should  be  lost  in  organising  industry  on 
the  basis  we  recommend.  Some  timid  members  of  my  Committee 
said,  "  Well,  but  what  about  your  terms  of  reference  ?  "  And  I 
said,  "  Well,  I  will  chance  that  anyhow.  If  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  right  that  what  we  recommend  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible,  let  us  say  so,  and  we  will  chance  the  Prime  Minister 
or  anybody  else  telling  us  what  our  terms  of  reference  are."  How- 
ever, that  came  out  all  right,  and  the  proposals  of  this  Report  are 
recommended  officially  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  to  industries  in  particular. 

The  Status  of  the  Industrial  Councils. 

T  would  like  to  read  to  you  just  one  sentence  from  the  cir- 
cular letter  in  which  the  Minister  of  Labour  makes  an  announce- 
ment with  a  view  to  showing  you  the  importance  that  these 
industrial  councils  will  hold  in  the  days  to  come  :  "In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  councils  may  be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  which 
they  will  be  asked  to  undertake  and  that  they  may  have  the 
requisite  status  for  doing  so,  the  Government  desire  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  councils  will  be  recognised  as  the  final, 
standing  consultative  committees  with  the  Government  on  all 
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future  questions  affecting  the  industries  which  they  represent, 
and  they  will  be  the  normal  channels  through  which  the  opinion 
and  experience  of  an  industry  will  be  sought  on  all  questions 
with  which  the  industry  is  concerned.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  it  is  intended  that  these  industrial  councils  should  play  a 
definite  and  permanent  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country, 
and  the"  Government  feels  that  it  can  rely  on  both  employers  and 
workmen  to  co-operate  in  order  to  make  that  part  a  worthy 
one."  I  read  that  paragraph  to  show  that  these  are  to  be  no 
Ci  fancy  "  proposals.  It  is  deliberately  intended  that  these 
councils,  in  their  various  stages,  representative  of  workmen  and 
employers,  shall  be  recognised  from  top  to  bottom  as  a  piece  of 
national  service,  and  therefore  I  hope  that  that  fact  will  lead  to 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  indifference  and  exclusive  stand-offishness 
being  swept  away  and  never  allowed  to  come  back  again. 

The  Worker's  Pride  in  His  Work. 

Another  point — and  I  think  it  is  a  valuable  one — is  one  to 
which  I  made  a  passing  reference  a  few  moments  ago.  I  spoke 
of  an  industry  being  conscious  of  itself,  and  I  believe  that  is  a 
thing  of  the  very  highest  value.  The  tendency  of  our  industries 
in  the  last  60  years,  when  the  age  of  machinery  came  in  and  the 
handicrafts  were  crushed  out,  has  been  to  lose  a  certain  very 
valuable  element  that  existed  in  mediaeval  industry.  When  there 
were  guilds  in  the  various  industries,  with  their  very  strict  ap- 
prenticeship system  and  so  on,  I  think  there  was  one  thing  that 
was  of  very  high  value  in  them.  That  was  the  conscious  pride  of 
a  man  in  his  work,  and  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  possible 
to  get  back  into  our  industries  something  of  that  spirit,  so  that 
a  man  should  feel  a  pride  in  his  work,  not  merely  in  what  he  pro- 
duces, but  in  what  he  and  the  industry  of  which  he  is  a  part  are 
producing.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  through  this  recognised 
organisation  of  industry  to  bring  back  a  good  deal  of  that  most 
admirable  spirit.  If  you  have  read  the  Report  which  we  pre- 
sented, you  will  see  that  we  have  stated  with  considerable  em- 
phasis that  a  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  of  the  future 
cannot  be  found  if  you  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  a  cash  basis  alone, 
that  however  much  you  may  raise  wages,  improve  housing  con- 
ditions, and  so  on,  that  is  not  all  or  enough.  You  have  got  to 
recognise  the  human  factor  as  one  which  is  supreme. 

An  Undeveloped  Power  of  Contribution. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  you  have  ever  thought  how  much  we  have 
lost  in  all  probability  during  the  last  60  years  from  want  of 
adequate  recognition  of  that  factor.  We  have  seen,  all  over  the 
North  of  England  in  particular,  many  cases  in  which  men  have 
risen  from  humble  ciicumstances  and  built  up  wonderful  busi- 
nesses, and  indeed  have  been  pioneers  of  the  industries  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    I  know  they  have  contributed  in  their 
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way  and  in  their  time  to  the  strength  of  the  country,  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  thing  we  are  looking  at  for  the  days  to  come.  We 
are  looking  at  the  contribution  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
themselves  shall  make.  And  I  for  one  believe  that  there  is  in  the 
ranks  of  our  industrial  workers,  if  you  give  it  the  opportunity, 
a  heretofore  unknown,  certainly  undeveloped  power  of  contri- 
buting to  the  national  well-being  through  their  experience  in  their 
daily  work,  through  their  capacity  for  tackling  new  problems  as 
they  arise ;  and  we  shall  be  indeed  foolish  if  we  do  not  bring  it 
to  the  service  of  our  country.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave 
neglected  or  undeveloped  any  factor  of  that  kind.  The  times  are 
too  serious,  the  needs  of  the  future  are  too  great.  And  have  we 
not  also  to  consider,  when  we  think  of  the  young  men  who  are 
going  to  come  back  after  the  war,  how  much  they  will  have  lost 
of  the  narrowness  that  we  stay-at-homes  have  hugged  to  our- 
selves too  long?  Very  often,  when  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
talking  quietly  to  individuals  amongst  these  young  men,  I  have 
thought  that  is  a  fact  which,  rightly  guided  and  used,  is  of  the 
greatest  good,  and  it  will  go  to  the  building  up  of  a  far  finer 
manhood  of  our  country.  And  I  believe  a  finer  manhood  is  the 
basis  of  a  finer  and  stronger  industry.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
there  were  workpeople,  perhaps  there  are  still,  who  have  always 
deplored  the  introduction  of  machinery,  who  do  not  like  the 
steam  engine,  do  not  like  the  railways,  do  not  like  the  power 
looms,  and  so  on. 

The  Social  Life  of  the  People. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  who  are  anxious  to  reject 
what  invention  and  science  have  brought.  But  one  thing  cer- 
tainly is  true,  that  all  this  advance  ought  to  lead  to  an  advance- 
ment in  the  social  life  of  the  people  equivalent  to  it.  That  can  be 
done,  I  am  convinced,  not  only  without  any  diminution  of  our 
productivity,  but  with  a  great  advance  in  our  productivity, 
because  then  you  will  have  no  reluctant  contributors.  I  want  to 
do  away  with  that  reluctance.  We  want  to  have  everybody  not 
merely  willing,  but  ready  and  anxious  to  take  his  part  in  a  new 
industrial  age  with  better  conditions  and  better  results  than  the 
ones  which  in  my  belief  during  this  war  are  passing  away.  In 
any  system  which  is  to  have  the  Best  results  there  will  need  to 
be  leaders,  and  these  leaders  will  need  to  be  treated  with  an 
adequate  amount  of  confidence  by  those  who  follow  them. 

Equal  Chances  of  becoming  Leaders, 

And  let  the  leaders  be  the  best.  Let  there  be  opportunity 
of  going  with  an  absolutely  equal  chance  to  the  position  of 
leadership.  That  is  one  thing  we  hope  an  improved  nation  is 
going  to  make  possible,  tEat  a  man  shall  be  valued  according  to 
gifts,  his  gifts  of  applied  science  and  so  on.    One  of  the  greatest 
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gifts  will  be  that  of  knowing  the  right  way  in  which  to  deal  with 
human  nature,  and  the  right  way,  I  think,  of  viewing  a  system 
of  industry  is  to  give  all  along  the  line  a  proper  regard  to  the 
human  side  of  the  whole  government  of  industry.  We  shall  need 
leaders  such  as  we  have  never  had.  Believe  me,  we  shall  need 
them  more.  The  more  democracy  advances,  the  more  all  our 
needs  are  put  on  a  frankly  democratic  basis,  the  greater  is  the 
need  for  leadership  amongst  the  people  and  for  the  understanding 
of  that  need  of  leadership.  I  believe  certainly  that  this  part  of 
the  world  already  has  recognition  of  that  fact.  Therefore  I  can 
with  greater  confidence  say  that  it  is  possible  for  this  part  of  the 
world  in  particular  to  set  an  example  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  Start  in  the  Mining  Industry. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  in  London  at  a  meeting  of 
this  very  Committee  dealing  with  a  further  subject  we  have 
under  consideration.  I  had  an  interesting  piece  of  news  brought 
to  me,  and  that  was  that  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Lanca- 
shire in  the  mining  trade  the  Coal  Owners'  Federation  and  the 
Miners'  Trade  Union  had  met  together  and  unanimously  decided 
to  adopt  the  proposals  of  the  Whitley  Report  and  put  them  into 
immediate  practice.  They  have  made  a  start  by  creating  in 
every  pit  what  they  call  a  "  Pit  Committee  "  that  represents  ^ 
what  we  call  a  "  Works  Committee."  I  should  think  a  pit  is  a 
more  difficult  **  proposition  "  than  an  ordinary  factory;  but  still 
that  shows  How  practical  progress  already  is  being  made.  I  hope 
in  this  neighbourhood  you  will  not  be  long  in  following  in  this 
respect. 

Employers  and  the  Human  Aspect. 

There  is  just  one  thing  I  want  in  particular  to  say  to  any 
employers  I  may  be  addressing.  It  is  distinctly  my  view  and  the 
view  of  my  Committee — you  will  see  that  some  day  in  a  fresh 
Report  that  is  not  yet  published — that  whereas  business  men 
apply  themselves,  one  to  the  financial  side,  another  to  the  com- 
mercial side,  and  another  to  the  machinery  side  of  a  particular 
business,  we  hold  that  one  of  the  members  of  a  business  in  future 
should  devote  a  substantial  part  of  his  time  to  what  we  call  the 
human  problem  in  our  industries,  regarding  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  business  as  a  whole  as  of  equal  value  to  the  finan- 
cial, the  commercial,  or  the  machinery  side.  If  that  is  done, 
I  think  it  will  lead  to  a  very  great  advance  and  to  a  solution  of 
a  good  many  of  our  problems.  The  proposals  that  my  Committee 
have  made  have  been  received  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  in- 
terest and  recognition  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  To  my 
knowledge  at  least  five  industries  are  already  at  work,  by  means 
of  their  employers'  and  workmen's  organisations,  in  putting  them 
into  actual  being,  so  that  one  may  perhaps  fairly  say  that  they 
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have  passed  the  merely  theoretical  stage  and  are  being  put  into 
practice.  I  recommend  them  to  you,  not  personally,  but  as  the 
representative  of  my  Committee,  which  has  now  devoted  twelve 
months  to  the  consideration  of  these  problems,  and  I  recommend 
them  to  you  as  an  honest  attempt  to  face  the  problems  of  the 
next  ten  or  twenty  years.  I  ask  you  to  give  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  your  daily  lives  to  the  practical  application  of 
these  proposals  to  your  particular  cases  and  to  your  particular 
industries.  There  is  hardly  a  person  who  could  not  make  a 
contribution  in  some  way  or  another.  In  framing  the  report 
of  that  Committee  we  were  also  conscious  of  the  limitations  of 
our  own  knowledge.  We  were  conscious  that  in  every  industry 
the  people  who  are  in  it  know  more  about  it  than  we  could  learn 
if  we  had  sat  for  a  year,  or  for  a  hundred  years.  Therefore,  if 
these  proposals  seem  to  you  in  any  way  vague  or  limited,  the 
explanation  is  that  we  have  deliberately  struck  out  from  that 
report  anything  which  seemed  in  the  nature  of  laying  down  the 
law  to  an  industry,  because  in  general  we  confined  it  to  laying 
down  the  main  lines  of  advancing  the  industry. 

Adaptation  in  the  Right  Spirit. 

We  can  trust  the  men  and  the  women — because  women  are 
going  to  have  a  great  share  in  industry  in  the  days  to  come — 
to  take  their  places  in  this  matter.  I  say  we  have  deliberately 
avoided  laying  down  for  an  industry  what  an  industry  knew 
better  than  we  could  possibly  know  ourselves ;  and  therefore 
it  is  for  each  industry  to  adapt  the  proposals  to  its  particular 
circumstances.  There  are  no  two  industries  alike,  and  we  there- 
fore invite  representatives  of  industries  as  a  whole  to  consider 
these  proposals  and  to  see  in  what  way  they  can  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  particular  industry  in  which  those  representatives 
are  engaged.  Just  one  last  word.  Of  course,  as  in  all  other 
things,  much  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  proposals  are 
applied.  You  must  have  the  right  spirit.  No  machinery  will 
work  without  it.  After  all,  haven't  we  got  that?  Cannot  we 
rely  upon  it?  Our  country  during  the  last  three  years  has  been 
answer  enough  to  that.  Never  a  call  has  been  without  answer. 
The  call  has  been  made,  and  it  has  gone  to  every  family  in  the 
land.  Is  it  to  be  said  that  we  cannot  make  the  call  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  or  that  the  response  shall  be  less  enthusiastic,  less 
unselfish  in  spirit?  I  believe  we  shall  have  from  the  people  of 
the  country  a  fair  consideration,  a  willingness  to  act,  a  willing- 
ness to  consider  this  call  in  the  large  sense  of  service  to  the  com- 
monwealth by  means  of  the  industries  which  they  themselves, 
perhaps,  by  their  own  sacrifice  and  labour,  have  built  up.  If 
they  will  recognise  that,  then  we  can  expect  and  hope  in  that 
spirit  to  tackle  the  problems  that  are  in  front  of  us. 
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THE  WHITLEY  REPORT. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  Interim  Report  of  the 
Whitley  Committee  to  the  Prime  Minister  : 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  Interim  Report  on  Joint 
Standing  Industrial  Councils. 

2.  The  terms  of  reference  to  the  Sub-Committee  are : — 

"  (1)  To  make  and  consider  suggestions  for  securing  a  permanent 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen. 

"  (2)  To  {recommend  means  for  securing  that  industrial  conditions 
affecting  the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen  shall  be  syste- 
matically reviewed  by  those  concerned,  with  a  view  to  improving  condi- 
tions in  the  future." 

3.  After  a  general  consideration  of  our  duties  in  relation  to  the  matters 
referred  to  us,  we  decided  first  to  address  ourselves  to  the  problem  of 
establishing  permanently  improved  relations  between  employers  and  employed 
in  the  main  industries  of  the  country  in  which  there  exist  representative 
organisations  on  both  sides.  The  present  report  accordingly  deals  more 
especially  with  these  trades.  We  are  proceeding  with  the  consideration  of 
the  problems  connected  with  the  industries  which  are  less  well  organised. 

4.  We  appreciate  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  war  both  employers 
and  workpeople  and  their  organisations  are  very  much  pre-occupied,  but, 
notwithstanding,  we  believe  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  our 
proposals  should  be  put  before  those  concerned  without  delay,  so  that  em- 
ployers and  employed  may  meet  in  the  near  future  and  discuss  the  problems 
before  them. 

5.  The  circumstances  of  the  present  time  are  admitted  on  all  sides  to 
offer  a  great  opportunity  for  securing  a  permanent  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed,  while  failure  to  utilise  the  oppor- 
tunity may  involve  the  nation  in  grave  industrial  difficulties  at  the  end  cf 
the  war. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  war  almost  enforced  some  reconstruction 
of  industry,  and  in  considering  the  subjects  referred  to  us  we  have)  kept 
in  view  the  need  for  securing  in  the  development  of  reconstruction  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  co-operation  between  employers  and  employed. 

In  the  interests  of  the  community  it  is  vital  that  after  the  war  the  co- 
operation of  all  classes,  established  during  the  war,  should  continue,  and 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed. 
For  securing  improvement  in  the  latter,fc£  is  essential  that  any  proposals  put 
forward  should  offer  to  workpeople  the  means  of  attaining  improved  conditions 
of  employment  and  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  generally,  and  to  involve 
the  enlistment  of  their  active  and  continuous  co-operation  in  the  promotion 
of  industr^ 

To  this,  end,  the  establishment  for  each  industry  of  an  organisation,  repre- 
sentative of  employers  and  workpeople,  to  have  as  its  object  the  regular 
consideration  of  matters  affecting  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  trade 
from  the  point  of  view  of  all  those  engaged  in  it,  so  far  as  this  is  consistent 
with  the  general  interest  of  the  community,  appears  to  us  necessary. 

6.  Many  complicated  problems  have  arisen  during  the  war  which  have 
a  bearing  both  on  employers  and  workpeople,  and  may  affect  the  relations 
between  them.  It  is  clear  that  industrial  conditions  will  need  careful  handl- 
ing if  grave  difficulties  and  strained  relations  are  to  be  avoided)  after  the 
war  has  ended.  The  precise  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  naturally 
varies  from  industry  to  industry,  and  even  from  branch  to  branch  within 
the  same  industry.  Their  treatment  consequently  will  need  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  trade,  and  such  knowledge 
is  to  be  found  only  among  those  directly  connected  with  the  trade. 
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7.  With  a  view  to  prodding  means  for  carrying  out  the  policy  outlined 
above,  we  recommend  that^^s  Majesty's  Government  should  propose  without 
delay  to  the  various  associations  of  employers  and  employed  the  formation 
of  Joint  Standing  Industrial  Councils  in  the  several  industries,  where  they 
do  not  already  exist,  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed, regard  being  paid  to  the^arious  sections  of  the  industry  and  the 
various  classes  of  labour  engaged^ 

8.  The  appointment  of  a  Chairman  or  Chairmen  should,  we  think,  be 
left  to  the  Council  who  may  decide  that  these  should  be — 

(1)  A  Chairman  for  each  side  of  the  Council; 

(2)  A  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  selected  from  the  members  of 
the  Council  (one  from  each  side  of  the  Council) ; 

(3)  A  Chairman  chosen  by  the  Council  from  independent  persons 
outside  the  industry ;  or 

(4)  A   Chairman   nominated  by   such   person   or   authority   as  the 
Council  may  determine  or,  failing  agreement,  by  the  Government. 

9.  The  Council  should  meet  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals. 

10.  The  objects  to  which  the  consideration  of  the  Councils  should  be 
directed  should  be  appropriate  matters  affecting  the  several  industries  and 
particularly  the  establishment  of  a  closer  co-operation  between  employers 
and  employed.  Questions  connected  with  demobilisation  will  call  for^  early 
attention. 

11.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  problem,  as  it  at  first  presents  itself, 
consists  of  the  guarantees  given  by  the  Government,  with  Parliamentary 
sanction,  and  the  various  undertakings  entered  into  by  employers,  to  restore 
the  Trade  Union  rules  and  customs  suspended  during  the  war.  While  this 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  lessons  learnt  during  the  war  should  be  ignored, 
it  does  mean  that  the  definite  co-operation  and  acquiescence  by  both  employers 
and  employed  must  be  a  condition  of  any  setting  aside  of  these  guarantees 
or  undertakings,  and  that,  if  new  arrangements  are  to  be  reached,  in  them- 
selves more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  but  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
guarantees,  they  must  be  the  joint  work  of  employers  and  employed. 

12.  The  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Councils  must  inevitably 
differ  widely  from  industry  to  industry,  as  different  circumstances  and 
conditions  call  for  different  treatment,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
suggestions  set  forth  below  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  subject  to  such 
modification  in  each  case  as  may  serve  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  industries. 

13.  In  the  well-organised  industries,  one  of  the  first  questions  to  be 
considered  should  be  the  establishment  of  local  and  works  organisations 
to  supplement  and  make  more  effective  the  work  of  the  central  bodies.  It 
is  not  enough  to  secure  co-operation  at  the  centre  between  the  national 
'organisations ;  it  is  equally  necessary  to  enlist  the  activity  and  support  of 
employers  and  employed  in  the  district  and  in  individual  establishments. 
The  National  Industrial  Council  should  not  be  regarded  as  complete  in  itself ; 
what  is  needed  is  a  triple  organisation — in  the  workshops,  the  districts,  and 
nationally.  Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  the  organisation  at  each  of  these 
three  stages  should  proceed  on  a  common  principle,  and  that  thei  greatest 
measure  of  common  action  between  them  should  be  secured. 

14.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  following  pro- 
Id  be  laid  before  the  National  Industrial  Councils  : — 


(a)  That  District  Councils,  representative  of  the  Trade  Unions  and 
of  the  Employers'  Association  in  the  industry,  should  be  created,  or 
developed  out  of  the  existing  machinery  for  negotiation  in  the  various 
trades. 

(b)  That  Works  Committees,  representative  of  the  management  and 
of  the  workers  employed,  should  be  instituted  in  particular  works  to 
act  in  close  co-operation  with  the  district  and  national  machinery^^^ 
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As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  scheme  making  provision 
for  these  Committees  should  be  such  as  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Trade 
Union  and  Employers'  Associations  concerned,  its  design  should  be  a  matter 
for  agreement  between  these  organisations. 

Jus\  as  regular  meetings  and  continuity  of  co-operation  are  essential  in 
the  case  of  the  National  Industrial  Councils,  so  they  seem  to  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  district  and  works  organisations.  The  object  is  to  secure 
co-operation  by  granting  to  workpeople  a  greater  share  in  the  consideration 
of  matters  affecting  their  industry,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  keep- 
ing employers  and  workpeople  in  constant  touch. 

15.  The  respective  functions  of  Works  Committees,  District  Councils, 
and  National  Councils  will  no  doubt  require  to  be  determined  separately  in 
accordance  with  the  varying  conditions  of  different  industries.  Care  will 
need  to  be  taken  in  each  case  to  delimit  accurately  their  respective  functions, 
in  order  to  avoid  overlapping  and  resulting  friction.  For  instance,  where 
conditions  of  employment  are  determined  by  national  agreements,  the  District 
Councils  of  Works  Committees  should  not  be  allowed  to  contract  out  of 
conditions  so  laid  down,  nor,  where  conditions  are  determined  by  local  agree- 
ments, should  such  power  be  allowed  to  Works  Committees. 

16.  Among  the  questions  with  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  National 
Councils  should  deal  or  allocate  to  District  Councils  or  Works  Committees 
the  following  may  be  selected  for  special  mention : — 

.  (i)  The  better  utilisation  of  the  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  workpeople. 

(ii)  Means  for  securing  to  the  workpeople  a  greater  share  in  and 
responsibility  for  the  determination  and  observance  of  the  conditions 
under  which  their  work  is  carried  on. 

(iii)  The  settlement  of  the  general  principles  governing  the  conditions 
of  employment,  including  the  methods  of  fixing,  paying,  and  readjusting 
wages,  having  regard  to  the  need  for  securing  to  the  workpeople  a  share 
in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  industry. 

(iv)  The  establishment  of  regular  methods  of  negotiation  for  issues 
arising  between  employers  and  workpeople,  with  a  view  both  to  the 
prevention  of  differences,  and  to  their  better  adjustment  when  they 
appear. 

(v)  Means  of  ensuring  to  the  workpeople  the  greatest  possible  security 
of  earnings  and  employment,  without  undue  restriction  upon  change  of 
occupation  or  employer. 

(vi)  Methods  of  fixing  and  adjusting  earnings,  piecework  prices,  etc., 
and  of  dealing  with  the  many  difficulties  which  arise  with  regard  to 
the  method  and  amount  of  payment  apart  from  the  fixing  of  general 
standard  rates,  which  are  already  covered  by  paragraph  (iii). 

(vii)  Technical  education  and  training. 

(viii)  Industrial  research  and  the  full  utilisation  of  its  results. 

(ix)  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  full  consideration  and  utilisa- 
tion of  inventions  and  improvements  designed  by  workpeople,  and  for 
the  adequate  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  the  designers  of  such  improve- 
ments. 

(x)  Improvements  of  processes,  machinery  and  organisation  and 
appropriate  questions  relating  to  management  and  the  examination  of 
industrial  experiments,  with  special  reference  to  co-operation  in  carry- 
ing new  ideas  into  effect  and  full  consideration  of  the  workpeople's  point 
of  view  in  relation  to  them.  ^ 

(xi)  Proposed  legislation  affecting  the  industn^r 

17.  The  methods  by  which  the  functions  of  the  proposed  Councils 
should  be  correlated  to  those  of  joint  bodies  in  the  different  districts,  and 
in  the  various  works  within  the  districts,  must  necessarily  vary  according  to 
the  trade.  It  may,  therefore,  be  the  best  policy  to  leave  it  to  the  trades 
themselves  to  formulate  schemes  suitable  to  their  special  circumstances,  it 
being  understood  that  it  is  essential  to  secure  in  each  industry  the  fullest 
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measure  of  co-operation  between  employers  and  employed,  both  generally, 
through  the  National  Councils,  and  specifically,  through  district  Committees 
and  workshop  Committees. 

18.  It  would  seem  advisable  that  the  Government  should  put  the  pro- 
posals relating  to  National  Industrial  Councils  before  the  employers'  and 
workpeople's  associations  and  request  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as  are 
needful  for  their  establishment  where  they  do  not  already  exist.  Suitable 
steps  should  also  be  taken,  at  the  proper  time,  to  put  the  matter  before 
the  general  public. 

19.  In  forwarding  the  proposals  to  the  parties  concerned,  we  think  the 
Government  should  offer  to  be  represented  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  the 
preliminary  meetings  of  a  Council,  if  the  parties  so  desire.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  should  undertake  to  supply  to  the  various 
Councils  such  information  on  industrial  subjects  as  may  be  available  and 
likely  to  prove  of  value. 

20.  It  has  been  suggested  that  means  must  be  devised  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  community  against  possible  action  of  an  anti-social  character 
on  the  part  of  the  'Councils.  We  have,  however,  here  assumed  that  the 
Councils,  in  their  work  of  promoting  the  interests  of  their  own  industries, 
will  have  regard  for  the  National  interest.  If  they  fulfil  their  functions  they 
will  be  the  best  builders  of  national  prosperity.  The  State  never  parts  with 
its  inherent  over-riding  power,  but  sucrT  power  may  be  least  needed  when 
least  obtruded. 

21.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  may  be  desirable  at  some  later  stage  for  the 
State  to  give  the  sanction  of  law  to  agreements  made  by  the  Councils,  but 
the  initiative  in  this  direction  should  come  from  the  Councils  themselves. 

22.  The  plans  sketched  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  applicable  in 
the  form  in  which  they  are  given  only  to  industries  in  which  there  are 
responsible  associations  of  employers  and  workpeople  which  can  claim  to  be 
fairly  representative.  The  case  of  the  less  well-organised  trades  or  sections 
of  a  trade  necessarily  needs  further  consideration.  We  hope  to  be  in  a 
position  shortly  to  put  forward  recommendations  that  will  prepare  the  way 
for  the  active  utilisation  in  these  trades  of  the  same  practical  co-operation 
as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  proposals  made  above  for  the  more  highly-organised 
trades. 

23.  It  may  be  desirable  to  state  here  our  considered  opinion  that  an 
essential  condition  of  securing  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  is  that  there  should  be  adequate  organisa- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  workpeople.  The  proposals  outlined 
for  joint  co-operation  throughout  the  several  industries  depend  for  their 
ultimate  success  upon  there  being  such  organisation  on  both  sides;  and 
such  organisation  is  necessary  also  to  provide  means  whereby  the  arrange- 
ments and  agreements  made  for  the  industry  may  be  effectively  carried  out. 

24.  We  have  thought  it  well  to  refrain  from  making  suggestions  or 
offering  opinions  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  profit-sharing,  co-partnership, 
or  particular  systems  of  wages,  &c.  It  would  be  impracticable  for  us  to 
make  any  useful  general  recommendations  on  such  matters,  having  regard 
to  the  varying  conditions  in  different  trades.  We  are  convinced,  moreover, 
that  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed must  be  founded  upon  something  other  than  a  cash  basis.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  the  workpeople  should  have  a  greater  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  discussion  about  and  adjustment  of  those  parts  of  the 
industry  by  which  they  are  most  affected. 

25.  The  schemes  recommended  in  this  Report  are  intended  not  merely 
for  the  treatment  of  industrial  problems  when  they  have  become  acute,  but 
also,  and  more  especially,  to  prevent  their  becoming  acute.  We  believe  that 
regular  meetings  to  discuss  industrial  questions,  apart  from  and  prior  to 
any  differences  with  regard  to  them  that  may  have  begun  to  cause  friction, 
will  materially  reduce  the  number  of  occasions  on  which,  in  the  view  of 
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either  employers  or  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  recourse  to  a 
ntoppage  of  work. 

26.  We  venture  to  hope  that  representative  men  in  each  industry,  with 
pride  in  their  calling  and  care  for  its  place  as  a  contributor  to  the  national 
well-being,  will  come  together  in  the  manner  here  suggested,  and  apply 
themselves  to  promoting  industrial  harmony  and  efficiency  and  removing 
the  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servants, 

J.  H.  Whitley  {Chairman). 

F.  S.  Button. 
Geo.  J.  Carter. 
S.  J.  Chapman. 

G.  H.  Claughton. 
J.  R.  Clynes. 

J.  A.  Hobson. 

A.  Susan  Lawrence. 

J.  J.  Mallon. 

Thos.  R.  Ratcliffe-Ellis. 

Robt.  Smillie. 

Allan  M.  Smith. 

Mona  Wilson. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  )  0  . 

Arthur  Greenwood,  /  Seerttarie: 

8th  March,  1917. 

APPENDIX. 

Q.  1.  In  what  classes  of  Industries  does  the  Interim  Report  propose 
that  Industrial  Councils  shall  be  established?     What  basis  of  classification 

has  the  Sub-Committee  in  view? 

A.  1.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
establishment  of  Industrial  Councils,  or  other  bodies  designed  to  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  the  various 
industries  should  be  grouped  into  three  classes — (a)  industries  in  which 
organisation  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employed  is  sufficiently  developed 
to  render  the  Councils  representative;  (b)  industries  in  which  either  as 
regards  employers  and  employed,  or  both,  the  degree  of  organisation,  though 
considerable,  is  less  marked  than  in  (a)  and  is  insufficient  to  be  regarded 
as  representative ;  and  (c)  industries  in  which  organisation  is  so  imperfect, 
either  as  regards  employers  or  employed,  or  both,  that  no  Associations  can 
be  said  adequately  to  represent  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

It  will  be  clear  that  an  analysis  of  industries  will  show  a  number  which 
are  on  the  border  lines  between  these  groups  and  special  considerations  will 
have  to  be  given  to  such  trades.  So  far  as  groups  (a)  and  (c)  are  concerned, 
a  fairly  large  number  of  trades  can  readily  be  assigned  to  them;  group  (b) 
is  necessarily  more  indeterminate. 

For  trades  in  group  (a)  the  Committee  have  proposed  the  establishment 
of  Joint  Standing  Industrial  Councils  in  the  several  trades.  In  dealing 
with  the  various  industries  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  specially  the  case 
of  parts  of  industries  in  group  (a)  where  organisation  is  not  fully  developed. 

Q.  2.  Is  the  machinery  proposed  intended  to  be  in  addition  to  or  in  sub- 
stitution for  existing  machinery?  Is  it  proposed  that  existing  machinery 
should  be  superseded?  By  "existing  machinery"  is  meant  Conciliation 
Hoards  and  all  other  organisations  for  joint  conference  and  discussion  between 
Employers  and  Employed. 

A.  2.  In  most  organised  trades  there  already  exist  joint  bodies  for 
particular  purposes.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Industrial  Councils  should 
necessarily  disturb  these  existing  bodies.  A  council  would  be  free,  if  it 
chose  and  if  the  bodies  concerned  approved,  to  merge  existing  Committees, 
&c,  in  the  Council  or  to  link  them  with  the  Council  as  Sub-Committees. 
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Q.  3.  Is  it  understood  that  membership  of  the  Councils  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  representatives  elected  by  Employers'  Associations  and  Trade 
Unions?  What  is  the  view  of  the  Sub-Committee  regarding  the  entry  of 
new  organisations  established  after  the  Councils  have  been  set  up? 

A.  3.  It  is  intended  that  the  Councils  should  be  composed  only  of 
representatives  of  Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associations,  and  that  new 
organisations  should  be  admitted  only  with  the  approval  of  the  particular 
side  of  the  Council  of  which  the  organisation  would  form  a  part. 

Q.  4.  (a) — Is  it  intended  that  decisions  reached  by  the  Councils  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  bodies  comprising  them?  If  so,  is  such  binding  effect 
to  be  conditional  uj)on  the  consent  of  each  Employers'  Association  or  Trade 
Union  affected? 

A.  4.  (a)  It  is  contemplated  that  agreements  reached  by  Industrial 
Councils  should  (whilst  not  of  course  possessing  the  binding  force  of  law) 
carry  with  them  the  same  obligation  of  observance  as  exists  in  the  case  of 
other  agreements  between  Employers'  Associations  and  Trade  Unions.  A 
Council,  being  on  its  workmen's  side  based  on  the  Trade  Unions  concerned 
in  the  industry,  its  powers  or  authority  could  only  be  such  as  the  constituent 
Trade  Unions  freely  agreed  to. 

Q.  4.  (b)  In  particular,  is  it  intended  that  all  pledges  given  either  by 
the  Government  or  employers  for  the  restoration  of  Trade  Union  rules  and 
practices  after  the  war  shall  be  redeemed  without  qualification  unless 
the  particular  Trade  Union  concerned  agrees  to  alteration ;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Industrial  Council  shall  have  power  to  decide  such  question 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  workmen's  representatives  from  all  the  Trade 
Unions  in  the  industry? 

A.  4.  (b)  It  is  clearly  intended  that  all  pledges  relating  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Trade  Union  rules  shall  be  redeemed  without  qualification  unless 
the  particular  Trade  Union  concerned  agrees  to  alteration ;  and  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  decide  such  questions  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  workmen's  representatives  from  all  the  Trade  Unions 
in  the  industry. 


VIII.— WAR  FINANCE  AND  HOUSE 
OF    COMMONS    CONTROL    OVER  PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE. 

By  Col.  Godfrey  Collins,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Saturday,  November  24th,  1917. 


Chairman  :    Mr.  E.  J.  Bruce,  J. P. 

Col.  Collins,  M.P.,  said  :  Our  Chairman  has  sketched  to 
you  the  future  Parliament  which  you  desire,  but  I  would  remind 
you  that  the  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster  to-day  is  the 
creation  of  the  people  themselves,  and  although  you  may  blame 
that  Parliament,  to  go  back  to  first  causes,  it  rests  with  the  men 
and  women  of  this  country  to  decide  the  matter  themselves. 
You,  Sir,  have  referred  in  your  opening  remarks  not  only  to  the 
claims  of  our  men  in  France,  but  also  to  the  claims  of  their 
dependents,  and  you  rightly  interpreted  the  spirit  of  this  country 
when  you  said  that  no  stone  must  be  left  unturned  to  safeguard 
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the  interests,  not  only  of  these  men  when  they  return,  but  also 
the  interests  of  their  dependents  in  Great  Britain  to-day.  We 
who  have  been  moving  in  this  matter  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  felt  strongly  that  there  must  be  no  cheeseparing  policy  in 
this  respect.  Some  months  ago  a  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  realised  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
House  of  Commons  should  assert  itself  in  the  claims  of  public 
finance.  With  the  support  of  some  200  members  gathered  from 
all  quarters  of  the  House,  we  were  able  in  July  to  induce  the 
Government  to  give  way  and  appoint  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  review  the  present  expenditure. 

How  the  Estimates  are  Framed. 

Our  Parliamentary  Finance  dates  back  many  centuries. 
The  very  form  of  our  public  Estimates  dates  back,  I  think,  to 
the  time  of  James  II.  He,  like  many  monarchs  of  old,  forced 
Parliament  to  vote  to  him  certain  sums  of  money,  but  having 
other  tastes  to  satisfy  he  decided  to  divert  that  money  to  other 
purposes.  I  will  not  mention  the  purposes  on  which  he  spent 
the  money,  but  having  been  given  money  to  spend  on  the  Navy 
he  diverted  it  to  other  purposes.  So  Parliament  stepped  in  and 
set  up  what  they  called  an  Appropriation  Account,  that  is  that 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  a  certain  purpose  must  be 
spent  on  that  purpose,  and  during  the  centuries  since  that  date 
the  form  of  public  accounts  and  Parliamentary  estimates  has 
come  down  practically  unchanged.  The  estimates  are  so  drawn 
that  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  man  to  master  them 
thoroughly  or  in  any  degree.  You  cannot  tell  the  cost  of  certain 
services.  You,  sir,  have  referred  to  the  number  of  public  build- 
ings and  the  number  of  public  officials,  and  very  rightly  said 
that  the  demobilisation  of  the  Army  may  be  more  easy  than  the 
demobilisation  of  this  bureaucratic  spirit  which  is  in  the  ascendant 
to-day.  When  you  come  to  try  and  find  out  the  real  cost  of  a 
certain  Government  Department,  the  cost  of  rent,  officials,  and, 
in  other  services,  the  form  of  public  accounts,  even  before  the 
war,  it  was  really  impossible  for  any  man  to  understand  the  actual 
cost.  Knowledge  was  impossible  to  obtain,  and  without  know- 
ledge criticism  cannot  be  effective. 

The  Treasury  and  Token  Votes. 

Certainly  during  part  of  the  last  century,  in  the  Glad- 
stonian  era,  you  had  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Treasury  scrutinising 
carefully  every  claim  on  the  public  purse.  No  doubt  many  of 
you  have  read  his  life,  by  Lord  Morley,  in  which  it  stated  that 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  certain  people  who  were  in  the 
public  service  he  asked  the  question  :  Can  the  State  save  the 
salary  of  the  man  who  might  be  appointed  in  his  place  ?  That 
was  attention  to  detail,  without  which  successful  administration 
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cannot  be  carried  on.  In  the  future,  if  you  are  anxious  to  obtain 
successful  administration  in  public  affairs,  let  me  remind  you 
again  that  this  question  rests  entirely  with  yourselves.  After 
the  Gladstonian  era  another  spirit  sprang  up  in  this  country,  and 
we  find  the  Treasury,  instead  of  being  the  watch-dog  of  Public 
Finance,  turned  into  a  great  spending  department.  To-day 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  Treasury  was  exercising  a 
vigilant,  earnest,  and  ceaseless  criticism  over  public  finance ;  but 
I  am  bound  to  say,  in  my  opinion  at  any  rate,  it  is  very  far 
from  doing  so.  The  Treasury  and  the  Government  of  the  day 
pass  off  on  the  House  of  Commons  what  they  call  token  Votes ; 
that  is,  they  set  aside  a  nominal  sum,  say  of  £1,000,  for  a  certain 
purpose,  and  they  withhold  from  Parliament  not  only  the  actual 
sums  but  the  channels  through  which  that  money  is  distributed. 
And  when  you  find,  as  you  do,  that  Parliament  is  unable  to 
exercise  that  control  over  public  expenditure,  can  you  wonder 
when  you  know  that  Parliament  is  denied  any  information 
practically  on  these  subjects.  The  Treasury  is  the  only  depart- 
ment in  which  commercial  men  have  not  in  any  degree  assisted 
the  Government.  A  Commercial  Council  should  be  formed,  with 
men  of  knowledge  and  ability,  to  assist  the  Treasury  to  control 
expenditure  in  Government  Departments.  I  am  hoping  that 
next  year  we  may  be  able  to  induce  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  present  to  the  House  of  Commons  Estimates  drawn 
up  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  will  they  interest  the  House  of 
Commons,  but — and  this  is  more  important — they  will  bring 
public  opinion  itself  to  bear  on  Parliament  and  the  Government. 

The  Work  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Committee  which  was 
appointed  in  July,  1917,  are  strictly  limited.  We  cannot  criti- 
cise policy,  and  are  only  permitted  to  review  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  expenditure.  I  see  on  this  platform  some  who  are  closely 
connected  with  public  finance  in  this  town,  and  they  will  agree 
with  me  that  control  can  be  applied  to  expenditure  in  three  ways 
— or,  rather,  at  three  stages.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  policy 
which  creates  the  expenditure.  Thus  you  got  the  9d.  loaf. 
That  was  the  decision  of  the  War  Cabinet.  That  was  policy.  The 
second  stage  in  finance  is  administration,  and  the  third  stage 
accountancy — that  is,  accounting  for  money  spent.  Well,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  House  of  Commons  deals  with  the  latter 
stage,  the  stage  of  accountancy.  The  Committee  which  was  set 
up  in  July  deals  with  the  second  stage — that  is,  the  sphere  of 
administration.  And  to-day  there  is  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
consisting  of  some  26  members,  divided  into  several  sub-com- 
mittees, which  are  sitting  day  by  day  analysing  Government 
Finance — bringing  to  bear  upon  the  expenditure  in  these  offices 
the  criticism  of  independent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  work,  let  me  tell  you  quite  frankly,  is  very  difficult.  It 
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has  often  been  attempted  in  the  past  with  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  success.  And  the  reason  is  that  this  Committee 
which  is  sitting  daily  has  no  network  of  machinery,  so  that  the 
members  cannot  have  their  attention  directed  to  particular  cases 
of  unwise  expenditure. 

Parliamentary  Control  Unsatisfactory. 

1  do  not  know  whether  many  of  you  have  seen  the  first 
Report  issued  by  this  Committee  some  six  weeks  'ago.  The 
Committee  is  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel, 
and  the  first  Report  dealt  with  the  administration  of  the  War 
Office.  They  criticised  certain  aspects  of  administration  in  that 
office.  The  Report  also  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
I  happen,  sir,  to  be  Chairman  of  this  Sub-Committee,  and  our 
criticisms  at  any  rate  were  quite  explicit  and  very  definite.  We 
anticipate  that  the  Government  will  set  aside  a  day  in  the  early 
future  to  enable  the  House  to  debate  the  Report  issued,  or 
perhaps  if  they  are  prepared  to  agree  to  the  suggestions  made, 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee.  If  you  ask 
me  whether  I  am  satisfied  with  the  control  Parliament  exercises, 
let  me  tell  you  frankly  I  am  not  satisfied.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons in  my  view  must  have  the  power  to  review  expenditure  at 
all  these  three  stages — first,  the  stage  of  policy ;  second,  the  stage 
of  administration;  and,  third,  the  stage  of  accountancy.  Now 
let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  Take  any  particu- 
lar Bill  which  is  introduced.  Take  the  National  Insurance  Bill, 
for  instance,  which  was  introduced  yesterday  afternoon,  or, 
rather,  passed  its  second  reading  stage  yesterday  afternoon.  I 
was  not  present  yesterday,  but  I  happened  to  read  this  morning 
the  speech  of  the  Minister  who  introduced  that  Bill.  If  you 
analyse  the  cost  of  administering  the  National  Insurance  Act, 
some  2J  millions  per  year,  from  the  information  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday,  for  every  20s.  spent  in  benefits  to 
the  insured  persons,  the  cost  of  administration  is  3s.  4d.  I 
think  that  before  this  Bill  v,  as  introduced  the  Minister  should 
have  appeared  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  to  justify  any 
further  expenditure  of  public  money  on  that  question,  and  when 
he  was  asking  for  more  money  for  that  purpose  would  not  the 
House  of  Commons  have  put  its  finger  on  this  2\  millions  which 
it  costs  to  administer  the  Act  ?  I  venture  to  think  that  if 
intelligent,  well-directed  criticism  were  made  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  Act,  it  could  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insured  persons  at  a  much  lower  cost  to  the  State  than  it  is 
to-day. 

A  System  of  Committees  Desirable. 

Practically  every  Bill  of  any  great  importance  which  comes 
before  the  House  deals  with  public  money,  and  if  Ministers  and 
officials  knew  that  they  had  to  justify  by  cross-examination  and 
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answer  in  a  Committee-room  the  amount  of  money  they  were 
asking  from  the  public  purse,  it  is  only  natural  then  they  would 
be  more  careful  in  their  demands  on  the  public  purse.  At  the 
present  moment  they  come  before  the  House  of  Commons  and 
make  a  speech  in  favour  of  their  particular  Bill.  They  give 
certain  facts  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  thrust  and 
parry  of  debate  it  is  very  easy  to  pass  over  the  awkward  ques- 
tions and  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  particular  points  the  Minister  desires  to  interest  the  House 
in.  Whether  it  be  next  year  or  the  year  afterwards,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  to  thoroughly 
revise  not  only  its  whole  financial  procedure  but  Parliamentary 
procedure  as  well.  You,  sir,  referred  to  the  various  groups  and 
parties  in  France.  Each  man  has  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
political  future ;  but  few  will  deny  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
great  changes,  and  that  the  two  or  three  great  political  parties 
as  we  have  known  them  in  the  past  will  probably  be  split  up 
into  groups  in  the  future.  It  has  been  the  tendency  in  every 
democratic  State,  and  few  men  will  deny  that  the  party  tie  was 
too  rigid  in  the  past.  If  that  party  tie  is  to  be  relaxed  and 
men  are  to  group  themselves  according  to  interests,  or,  rather, 
sound  principles,  we  may  get  not  three  parties,  but  four,  five, 
or  six  parties  or  groups.  Whether  these  changes  take  place 
or  not,  I  think  we  should  adopt  in  this  country  the  system  of 
Committees  which  exists  to-day  in  France. 


The  French  Model. 

There  are  in  the  French  Parliament  some  21  grand  com- 
mittees appointed  to  examine  Ministers,  who  explain  their  policy, 
and  opportunities  for  criticism  arise.  We  do  not  require  21  grand 
committees ;  but  you  will  agree  that  we  do  need  an  informed 
Parliament.  Without  knowledge  publicity  cannot  be  achieved, 
and  without  publicity  the  facts  cannot  be  known,  mistakes  can- 
not be  rectified.  These  committees  in  France  are  no  doubt  very 
troublesome  to  the  Ministers  of  State.  No  Minister  or  official 
likes  to  be  cross-examined  in  public.  I  remember  urging  that 
argument  on  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July  last,  and  I  urged  upon  him 
that  no  doubt  the  Government  disliked  criticism ;  so  also  did  the 
Indian  Government  dislike  the  criticism  of  the  Mesopotamia 
Commission.  Without  that  Commission  and  their  Report  the 
facts  would  never  have  been  known  in  their  entirety,  and  unless 
facts  are  known  mistakes  are  apt  to  be  repeated  in  other  parts. 
The  very  fierce  light  of  public  criticism  is  a  day-to-day  check 
upon  the  administrative  efforts  not  only  of  men  in  this  country 
but  in  France,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  wherever  Britain  ?s 
fighting  to-day.  After  three  years  of  war  I  am  convinced  that 
an  informed  democracy  is  a  better  instrument  for  waging  war 
than  the  development  of  this  bureaucratic  system  which  we  have 
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had  during  these  three  years.  In  America,  soon  after  war  was 
declared,  a  movement  arose  to  set  up  a  Censorship  of  the  Press. 
Our  sister  democracy  refused  to  accept  that  Censorship.  Here 
we  seem  to  be  more  and  more  developing  the  spirit  of  secrecy 
and  of  Censorship.  Surely  one  would  have  thought  the  experi- 
ences of  the  last  three  years,  in  which  this  country  has  put  forth, 
in  my  view,  the  greatest  efforts  that  any  nation  ever  made  in 
the  world,  where  practically  the  whole  people,  at  any  rate  99| 
per  cent.,  have  been  whole-heartedly  for  the  war,  that  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  trust  the  sound  instinct  of  the  British  race, 
and  permit  unfettered  public  criticism  ! 

The  Government's  Financial  Problem. 

If  criticism  is  bottled  up,  it  will  burst  forth  in  other  channels, 
and  now,  after  forty  months  of  war,  when  the  critical  days  of 
the  war  are  being  reached,  surely  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  enlist  not  only  the  sympathy  but  the  good-will  of  every 
person  in  this  country  by  welcoming  criticism.  In  July  the 
House  of  Commons  asserted  its  power  to  some  extent  in  regard 
to  public  expenditure,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  next  year  we  may 
carry  this  arrangement  a  step  further.  Now  let  me  ask  you 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  raise  the  neces- 
sary revenue  or  necessary  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  What  is 
the  problem  the  Government  have  to  consider?  They  have  to 
find  money  with  which  to  pay  a  nation  in  arms.  That  is, 
broadly  speaking,  whether  serving  in  the  forces  or  working  for 
the  Government,  our  services  are  being  employed  by  the  State 
for  war  purposes.  Now,  you  might  ask  me  :  How  is  this  money 
being  found  ? — six  to  seven  million  pounds  a  day,  or  some  forty- 
five  millions  every  week.  These  figures  are  so  large  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  grasp  their  meaning.  Some  25  per  cent,  of 
that  sum  is  raised  by  taxation,  at  any  rate  we  all  know  how  that 
money  is  raised  !  But  the  larger  portion  is  raised  by 
other  means,  either  by  loans  or  credit.  The  war  has  developed  a 
great  system  of  credit.  A  large  percentage  of  the  war  loans  were 
real  savings  invested  by  the  public  and  placed  in  Government 
stock,  but  a  certain  percentage  was  the  creation  of  credit. 
Although  this  creation  of -credit  is  a  very  wonderful  process,  yet 
it  is  quite  simple.  You  go  to  your  banker  and  ask  for  a  loan 
of  money,  and  he  extends  to  you,  say  a  loan  of  £1,000  or  £2,000, 
and  you  pay  that  money  to  the  Government.  The  Government 
then  use  that  money  to  pay  for  the  service  of  goods  or  of  people, 
and  thus  gradually  it  comes  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, finds  lodgment  in  the  bank,  and  the  circle  is  thus  com- 
pleted in  a  very  short  period.  That  is  really  the  creation  of 
credit.  No  one  can  say  how  much  credit  has  been  created.  By 
credit  I  mean  money  without  any  savings  behind  the  lender.  I 
calculate  that  credit  has  been  created  to  the  extent  of  some  1,500 
millions.     I  have  seen  it  put  at  a  larger  figure.     All  this  credit 
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has  been  created  to  enable  the  Government  to  finance  this  war. 
Now  you  may  ask  me  :  Is  it  wise  ?  It  is  a  very  bad  thing,  I 
think,  for  this  country. 

The  Inflation  of  Credit. 

The  creation  of  credit,  or  inflation  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
tends  to  raise  prices.  If  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  money 
and  the  same  amount  of  goods,  prices  keep  steady;  but  if  you 
increase  on  the  one  hand  the  amount  of  money  and  do  not  take 
any  steps  to  increase  on  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  commodi- 
ties, as  money  has  increased,  and  goods  have  not  increased,  the 
price  of  commodities  will  rise  quickly.  This  process  has  been 
going  on  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  Government  have  been 
inflating  currency  and  creating  credit,  and  naturally  through  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  commodities  have  not  been  increased,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  gradual  rise  of  prices  has  become  a 
very  serious  factor.  When  prices  rise,  demands  are  made  for 
an  increased  rate  of  wages  to  compensate  for  the  increased  rise 
of  prices.  Prices  rise  still  further,  and  the  men  who  have  been 
granted  this  rise  find  themselves  relatively  not  so  much  better 
off,  and  then  they  demand  a  further  increase  in  wages.  Thus 
the  circle  goes  round,  and  unfortunately  prices  always  go  up. 
Now  you  might  ask  me,  after  I  have  described  the  process,  can 
anything  be  done  to  stop  this  upward  curve  of  prices  ?  Well, 
I  agree  that  in  war  time,  when  you  have  taken  from  industry 
and  from  productive  labour  some  five  millions  of  men  you  have 
obviously  reduced  production,  and  prices  are  bound  to  rise.  I 
must  say  that  I  think  if  the  Government  had  taken  a  long  view 
of  this  war,  and  realised  that  it  was  going  to  be  such  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle — and  we  are  not  at  the  end  yet — they  might  have 
taken  more  effective  steps  to  check  the  rapid  upward  trend  of 
prices. 

Further  Taxation  Necessary. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  a  popular  doctrine  in  any  part  of  this 
country.  But  I  ask  you  :  How  much  longer  can  this  country 
continue  with  a  rapidly  rising  rate  of  expenditure?  War,  I 
think  Napoleon  said,  was  won  by  force  alone.  There  is  another 
factor — the  latent  prosperity  of  this  country,  with  its  great  power 
of  public  credit.  Sooner  or  later  that  credit  will  have  to  be  wiped 
out  and  the  debt  will  require  to  be  paid.  In  my  judgment  it  has 
been  a  tragedy  that  while  abundant  prosperity  existed  in  Great 
Britain,  men  in  France,  Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia  have  had  a 
small  pittance.  Prosperity  here,  tragedy  there  !  I  am  hopeful 
that  when  the  House  of  Commons  realises  the  true  position  they 
will  press  on  the  attention  of  the  Government  the  necessity  for 
further  taxation  to  balance  this  inequality,  because,  sooner  or 
later,  these  men  will  return,  and  they  will  bear  equally  with  us 
this  burden  of  debt  which  has  been  created  during  their  absence. 
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A  certain  proportion  of  this  debt,  some  1,200  millions,  has  been 
lent  by  this  country  to  our  Allies,  and  no  doubt  in  time  they 
will  endeavour  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  repay  the  capital 
sum.  But  I  ask  you  :  Will  Belgium  repay,  or  even  be  asked  to 
repay  the  money  we  have  lent,  the  goods  we  have  supplied,  to 
her?  Will  Italy  be  able  to  repay?  Will  Roumania,  will  Greece, 
will  Russia  ?  I  fancy  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whoever 
he  may  be  at  that  time,  when  he  comes  to  ask  the  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  of  those  countries  :  Wrill  you  repay  this  capital 
which  we  lent  you  during  that  struggle  ? — he  will  have  a  stiff 
struggle  to  recover  even  a  fair  proportion  of  this  money.  It 
is  not  perhaps  money,  it  is  goods  we  have  supplied  our  Allies 
with,  but  at  any  rate  the  British  Government  have  created  this 
debt,  and  their  obligation  is  an  obligation  to  men  and  women  who 
in  small  and  large  sums  have  invested  and  lent  their  savings  to 
the  Government;  and  they  will  and  must  be  paid. 

The  Future  National  Debt. 

Now  let  me  just  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  few  minutes  the 
position  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  after  this  war.  Our 
revenue  to-day,  exclusive  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty,  is  about 
430  millions  a  year.  What  the  National  Debt  will  be  at  the 
end  of  the  war  is  difficult  to  say.  Whether  it  will  be  more  than 
5,000  millions  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  war,  and  it  depends  also  upon  how  far  the  loans  are  repaid 
by  our  Allies.  A  moderate  figure  would  be  5,000  millions,  pro- 
bably 6,000  millions.  You,  sir,  spoke  admiringly  of  our  Army. 
An  army  that  takes  some  two  years  to  create  will  take  at  least 
some  twelve  to  eighteen  months  to  disband,  and  during  that 
period  our  national  expenditure  will  remain  very  high.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  prices  will  remain  high,  so,  bearing  these  two  factors 
in  mind,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  our  national  debt  will 
be  some  6,000  millions.  Now,  the  interest  on  this  sum  is  300 
millions  a  year,  and  pensions,  that  most  painful  of  all  items  of 
our  expenditure,  will  not  fall  far  short  of  some  50  millions — the 
present  figure  is  between  30  and  40  millions.  Then  you  have  new 
claims  on  the  public  purse,  for  education,  a  very  wise  item  of 
expenditure.  Taking  these  two  or  three  figures  together,  and 
bearing  in  mind  our  pre-war  level  of  expenditure,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  state  that  our  yearly  expenditure  will  be  some  550 
millions.  Now  the  difference  between  550  millions  and  our 
present  level  of  revenue,  430  millions,  is  some  120  millions  a 
year — not  a  very  attractive  subject  for  me  to  speak  about.  But 
I  would  be  failing  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  endeavour  not  to  over- 
paint  the  picture,  to  tell  you  how  the  subject  appears  to  me  truth- 
fully and  faithfully.  There  has  been  too  much  glossing  over 
unpleasant  facts  by  the  Government  of  this  country  during  the 
last  three  years.  You  may  say  it  is  a  terrible  figure, 
but  I  believe  this  country  can  find  that  money  every  year  without 
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any  great  hardship  if  we  do  two  things.  The  war  has  shown, 
sir,  that  this  country  can  produce  far  more  goods  than  anyone 
had  anticipated.  I  have  seen  it  stated  by  a  leading  authority 
that  although  the  number  of  men  in  productive  industry  has  been 
reduced  by  30  per  cent.,  yet  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  of  production  in  these  industries  by  20  per  cent.  In 
other  words  there  has  been  a  big  reduction  of  labour  and  a  large 
increase  in  output. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Burden. 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have  learned  that,  taking  all 
men  together,  the  whole  nation  as  one,  without  sectional,  warring 
interests,  can  unite  to  meet  a  common  foe.  Will  that  spirit  be 
continued  in  the  future  ?  Will  this  country  realise  that  the 
interests  of  masters  and  men  are  identical  ?  Will  masters  realise 
that  big  wages  are  wise  ?  That  to  my  mind  is  the  determining 
factor  of  the  future,  to  increase  production  and  create  wealth. 
Then  the  burden  which  the  war  will  have  left  on  our  shoulders 
can  be  faced  without  any  great  hardship.  We  will  have  to  learn 
that  lesson,  maybe  in  the  school  of  adversity,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  in  the  time  of  trial,  but  learn  it  we  will,  I  believe.  There 
is  one  other  course  which  this  nation  must  continue  to  follow  in 
the  future.  During  the  last  three-and-a-half  years  this  little 
country  has  maintained  this  large  army.  Not  only  is  Great 
Britain  shouldering  the  burden  in  France  and  elsewhere,  but 
our  Navy  is  keeping  the  seas,  is  maintaining  her  proud  position  all 
over  the  face  of  the  ocean.  Not  only  are  we  accomplishing  this 
task  and  lending  large  sums  of  money  to  our  Allies,  but  at  the 
same  time  every  country  on  the  Continent  has  opened  her  ports  to 
receive  without  taxation  the  products  of  the  world.  Does  that 
not  teach  us  on  this  little  island  a  great  lesson,  that  after  50  years 
of  peace  we  have  wielded  this  great  national  force,  withstood  the 
strain  of  forty  months  of  war,  and  withstood  it  successfully  ?  Our 
competitors  on  the  Continent  have  hardly  raised  any  money  to 
pay  for  the  war,  and  in  addition  have  cleared  their  ports  of  this 
vicious  taxation  and  allowed  the  products  of  the  world  to  enter 
their  countries  free  of  tax  or  hindrance.  Does  not  that  show 
what  our  policy  should  be  after  the  war?  I  agree  with  you 
that  passion  dominates  large  sections  of  the  community  to-day. 
Our  hatred  of  the  Germans  inclines,  and  may  incline  us,  to  take 
action  against  our  best  interests.  Let  us  view  these  things 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  and  if  after  the  war  we  can  reconcile 
our  international  differences  and  maintain  our  position  as  a  great 
Free  Trade  nation  the  burden  which  perhaps  I  have  unpleasantly 
suggested  to  you  this  afternoon  will  be  borne  successfully  by  this 
country  in  the  future.  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
sketched  to  you  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  present  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  large  section  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  regain  control 
of  the  public  purse;  in  other  words,  to  control  expenditure  day 
by  day.    I  have  sketched  to  you  so  far  as  I  can,  faithfully,  the 
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financial  position  of  Great  Britain  to-day,  and  as  it  will  be  in  the 
future ;  but  it  rests  with  you  to  secure  this  policy  and  to  permeate 
by  our  thoughts  what  we  believe  should  be  the  true  fiscal, 
economic,  and  industrial  policy  of  this  nation. 


IX.— THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
AND  THE  FUTURE  STATUS  OF 
THE  FARM  LABOURER. 

By  Mr.  George  Nicholls. 

Saturday,  December  1st,  1917. 


Chairman  :— COUNCILLOR  W.  H.  Waddington. 


Mr.  George  Nicholls  said  :  I  am  sure  you  will  realise 
at  once  that  there  are  very  great  possibilities  in  a  subject  like  the 
one  that  has  been  chosen  for  me  to-day. 

Village  problems  have  presented  very  great  difficulty  to  those 
of  us  who  have  endeavoured  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  and  in 
some  way  to  throw  light  on  the  lines  along  which  we  think  that 
Governments  ought  to  move.  I  want  you  always  to  remember 
when  you  are  thinking  about  the  problem  that  it  varies  greatly  in 
different  districts.  You  cannot  legislate  and  lay  down  your  plan 
for  Yorkshire  and  expect  that  plan  to  be  adaptable  to  every 
county  in  the  kingdom.  You  have  got  conditions  that  vary  wher- 
ever you  move.  You  come  across  these  variations  in  status — 
and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  interests  me  more  than  anything 
else — the  status  of  the  farm  labourer,  which  has  been  to  many  of 
us  a  very  painful  problem  for  many  years.  Forty  years  ago  I 
was  at  work  on  a  farm  for  four  years  as  a  land  worker,  and  I 
have  kept  in  touch  with  farm  labour  through  all  these  years.  What 
wonderful  changes  have  been  wrought  during  that  period,  but 
how  slowly  those  changes  have  come  !  How  wonderful  it  is  to 
some  of  us  to-day  that  the  thoughts  of  all  classes  are  turning 
towards  these  country  workers  in  our  time  of  crisis  !  During 
recent  months  the  skill  of  the  farm  labourer,  particularly  the  best 
type  of  farm  labourer,  has  been  recognised  as  it  never  was  recog- 
nised before.  What  a  wonderful  history  is  that  of  the  struggle 
of  these  farm  workers,  going  back  to  the  old  feudal  days,  and  the 
helpless  slavery  of  the  labourer  in  those  old  days  !  It  is  a  strange 
thing  to  ponder  over  the  signs  which  throughout  the  different 
periods  were  shown  by  these  men  of  their  longing  to  be  free, — and 
they  do  long  to  be  free.  They  love  freedom  as  every  other  class 
of  worker  does,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  all  the  time 
a  favoured  few  have  feared  to  move  for  these  men  toward  their 
liberty,  and  that  the  few  have  endeavoured  at  every  point  to 
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suppress  them.  You  who  have  been  students  of  political  move- 
ments will  know  that  all  the  new  laws  in  those  early  days  were 
put  on  the  Statute  Book  by  a  few  men,  and  they  were  put  there 
for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  very  limited  in  numbers,  and  that  class 
always  planned,  in  every  move  they  made,  to  protect  themselves 
and  exploit  the  land  slave. 

When  the  Workers  were  Strong. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  strongest  position  the 
workers  ever  secured — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  land  worker 
particularly — was  directly  after  the  terrible  Black  Plague  in  1348, 
that  awful  visitation  which  cleared  off  one-third  of  the  population. 
It  was  then  that  the  labourer  secured  the  strongest  position  he 
has  ever  held.  That  was  the  time  when  he  secured  proportionately 
higher  wages  than  at  any  period.  He  was  then  able  to  combine 
with  very  good  results.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  fit  men  for 
farm  work,  and  as  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply  they 
were  able  to  demand  a  higher  wage.  A  writer  has  said  that  as  far 
as  he  could  trace,  the  labourers  were  better  off  and  in  a  stronger 
position  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  they  were  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  well  for  us  to  note  that  whatever  benefit  came  to 
them  was  not  due  to  any  assistance  from  the  ruling  classes — and 
I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  point — nor  was  it  due  to  any  assist- 
ance from  the  Church  as  a  representative  body,  although  a  few 
saintly  men  stood  with  them  and  had  to  suffer  because  they  did 
stand  with  them.  May  I  quote  in  passing  just  a  little  note  from 
Professor  Oman  ?  He  writes  :  4 6  Peasant  revolts  all  over  Europe 
were  wont  to  spring  up  not  in  the  regions  where  the  serf  was  in 
deepest  depression  but  in  those  in  which  he  was  comparatively 
well  off,  where  he  was  strong  enough  to  aspire  to  greater  liberty 
and  to  dream  of  getting  it  by  force."  That  seems  to  be  true 
to-day.  It  was  not  in  the  days  before  the  war  that  we  found  it 
easy  to  organise  the  labourers,  when  the  wages  were  low.  Why,  I 
remember  standing  in  one  of  those  Norfolk  villages  in  the  summer 
of  1907  pleading  with  the  men  to  organise  themselves  into  a  trade 
union.  We  enrolled  that  night  the  first  members  of  a  union  that 
to-day  has  become  a  powerful  factor  for  the  labourer's  welfare, 
and  will  be  a  much  greater  factor  in  the  coming  days,  for  the  men 
now  have  machinery  through  which  they  can  have  a  vote  equally 
with  the  landlord  and  the  farmer.  And  that  organisation  has 
grown  much  stronger  and  got  more  benefits  during  these  war 
years. 

The  Price  Paid  for  Freedom. 

You  can  never  forget  the  heavy  price  paid  by  these  men  for 
the  freedom  that  they  already  enjoy.  There  are  villages  in  my 
memory  where  the  men  who  dared  to  accept  a  position  as  secre- 
tary of  their  union  were  penalised.  Some  of  them  were  discharged 
from  their  employment,  and  others  were  threatened.    When  we 
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made  our  appeal  to  the  Farmers'  Union  to  recognise  the  rights 
of  these  farm  labourers  in  the  places  where  trouble  and  difficulty 
arose  over  wages  and  hours  and  other  matters,  they  blankly  re- 
fused to  listen.  And  when  the  recognition  did  come  it  came  in 
a  very  limited  form.  Even  now  the  recognition  that  has  come 
in  any  form  came  not  from  volunteers  but  from  heavily-pressed 
men.  Now,  of  course,  as  in  the  days  after  the  Plague,  when 
labourers  are  in  greater  demand,  wages  have  gone  up.  The  men's 
organisations  have  been  recognised,  and  are  recognised  now,  and 
the  National  Insurance  Act  has  been  a  very  helpful  element  in 
that  direction.  A  good  number  of  the  men  made  their  union 
their  approved  society,  and  we  are  now  getting  new  branches 
formed  in  villages  where  five  years  ago  no  organisation  could  have 
lifted  up  its  head.  When  our  boys  come  back  again  they  will 
find  machinery  ready  to  hand,  and  if  that  machinery  is  wisely 
used  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  effective  weapon  for  their  benefit. 

Bad  Pre-war  Conditions. 

Sometimes  you  will  hear  it  said  that  the  labourers  will  never 
go  back  to  the  bad  conditions  before  the  war.  I  hope  they  never 
will;  but  very  much  depends  upon  certain  factors.  After  the 
Plague  there  was  soon  a  backward  drift,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  advance  was  the  result  of  special  circumstances.  There 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  improvements  would  continue,  and 
they  did  not  continue.  It  is  well  to  keep  that  fact  in  our  minds 
and  remember  that  the  risings  of  the  labourers  in  1381,  in  1450, 
and  again  in  1459  showed  real  courage  and  enthusiasm  and  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  their  leaders.  You  will  remember  those 
familiar  names,  Wat  Tyler,  Kett,  of  Norfolk,  Jack  Cade,  and 
John  Ball.  I  say  it  would  be  much  better  in  our  villages  if  in 
our  schools  a  more  faithful  record  could  be  given  of  the  motives 
of  these  brave  men,  because  I  believe  they  were  much  better  than 
they  have  been  represented  to  be  by  modern  historians.  The 
great  slaughter  of  these'Norfolk  labourers  in  the  rising  in  Norfolk 
remains  a  disgrace  to  the  ruling  classes  of  those  days.  But  even 
in  these  days  prejudice  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
classes  die  very  slowly.  Now  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  rural 
manhood  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  your  towns  and  rubbing 
shoulders  with  men  who  have  never  been  slaves  but  have  received 
higher  wages  and  have  lived  a  freer  life,  and  now  that  this 
rural  manhood  has  come  into  a  religious  and  brotherly  atmosphere 
like  that  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  huts  in  our 
campaigns,  their  ideas  are  entirely  revolutionised,  and  they  will 
come  back  different  men,  with  different  social  and  religious  views. 

Labour's  Future  Demand. 

If  they  return  to  the  villages — and  I  really  believe  they  will 
have  a  desire  to  do  so — they  won't  be  prepared  to  slip  back  into 
the  position  of  mere  human  machines  planted  on  a  fruitful  earth 
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for  the  benefit  of  a  favoured  few.  They  are  not  going  to  rest 
content  there.  They  will  demand  for  their  labour  a  just  recom- 
pense, and  they  have  a  right  to  make  that  demand.  They  will 
demand  the  status  of  men,  not  slaves,  and  a  wage  that  will  enable 
them  not  merely  to  exist,  as  they  did  before,  just  under  or  just 
on  what  we  call  the  poverty  line,  but  a  wage  that  will  bring  some 
measure  of  comfort  to  themselves  and  to  their  children,  and 
beyond  that  a  prospect  for  the  end  of  their  lives  of  something 
better  than  the  workhouse  or  even  than  their  old-age  pensions. 
The  war  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  masses  in  our  urban  areas  as 
well  as  in  our  rural  areas,  and  it  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
folly  of  their  previous  indifference  to  the  progressive  decline  of 
the  rural  population.  They  watched  it,  and  many  of  them  said 
"  Well,  what  does  it  matter?  "  The  diminishing  food  output  of 
our  islands  has  been  going  on  without  a  protest  from  many  of 
our  urban  areas.  The  war  has  helped  us  in  that  direction,  and 
it  has  accomplished  in  two  years  what  we  land  reformers  failed 
to  achieve  in  a  long  life's  agitation. 

Time  Ripe  for  Real  Reform. 

We  have  been  like  those  crying  in  the  wilderness.  I  have 
sometimes  been  told,  "  Well,  Nicholls,  why  not  fiddle  on  another 
string?  "  But  when  a  wrong  has  eaten  into  the  soul  of  a  man 
there  is  not  another  string  left.  The  present  food  crisis  has 
brought  home  with  startling  emphasis  the  reality  of  a  great 
national  peril.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  real  land  reform  along 
progressive  lines,  and  we  Progressives  as  a  party  must  produce 
some  solution  that  is  adequate  to  the  opportunity  that  is  before 
us.  We  must  re-organise  agriculture  and  endeavour  to  repopulate 
the  country  side.  We  must  be  ready  with  a  scheme  that  will  put 
hope — for  you  are  not  going  to  move  far  with  workers  of  any 
class  till  you  inspire  hope  in  them — we  must  be  ready  to  inspire 
hope  in  these  rural  men,  and  hope  can  only  come  when  you  pro- 
vide a  ladder  in  every  parish  up  which  the  thrifty  man  and  woman 
and  the  deserving  struggler  on  the  land  may  be  able  to  climb  to 
a  higher  standard  of  comfort.  You  must  give  him  some  incentive 
to  greater  effort  on  his  own  part,  because  that  is  the  only  way 
to  raise  the  moral  quality  of  men.  The  old  practice  of  keeping 
men  on  a  dead  level,  no  matter  what  they  were  worth,  made  a 
dead  level  of  men  who  were  not  interested  in  the  job  they  did, 
and  who  as  a  result  drifted  and  deteriorated. 

The  Piece-work  Ideal. 

After  all,  brains  and  grit  should  be  able  to  reap  their  reward 
on  the  farm  just  as  they  can  reap  their  reward  in  any  other  walk 
of  life.  Some  of  us  have  been  fighting  for  what  we  call  the  piece- 
work ideal  among  our  labourers.  It  offers  an  incentive  to  im- 
provement that  the  old  custom  did  not  possess.  I  know  in  en- 
couraging it  we  must  have  careful  safeguards,  but  still  it  must  be 
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encouraged.  Facilities  should  be  provided  for  obtaining  the  land 
by  the  workers  themselves,  not  only  as  gardens  and  allotments  of 
an  acre,  but  as  small  holdings  or  even  as  large  farms.  You  have 
to  go  on  widening  and  simplifying  and  multiplying  the  system 
by  which  this  can  be  done.  Take  the  administration  of  the 
Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Acts.  I  suppose  every  one  of  us 
feels  now  that  we  ought  to  go  on  stimulating  that  ideal  until  we 
•have  got  thousands  of  men  instead  of  hundreds,  until  we  have 
got  millions  of  acres  instead  of  thousands  of  acres  as  small 
holdings  under  more  intensive  cultivation,  because  it  is  the  small 
holders  in  the  majority  of  cases  who  are  able  to  produce  the  larger 
amount  on  the  land  they  occupy.  Take  any  of  our  small  holdings 
areas.  It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  prove  that  we  have  got 
good  land  workers — in  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  4,000  acres  with  well 
on  for  400  tenants.  We  have  been  going  on  for  twenty  years,  so 
we  know  exactly  what  should  be  done  on  good  land  under  good 
conditions.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  to  repopulate  the  country- 
side with  a  sturdy  and  virile  population. 

Credit  Banks  and  Co-operative  Trading. 

Then  we  must  have  credit  banks  supported  by  Government 
advances  developed,  together  with  co-operative  trading  and  mar- 
keting. This  is  all  vital.  I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  it.  So,  too, 
the  newly-appointed  Wages  Boards  must  not  become  the  vehicle 
for  establishing  a  minimum  wage  that  is  below  the  poverty  line 
or  just  merely  on  the  poverty  line,  as  the  25s.  minimum  certainly 
is  at  the  present  time.  The  minimum  wage  ought  to  enable  a 
man  to  live  with  his  family  above  that  line,  and  also  enable  him 
to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  a  free  cottage.  In  some  of  our 
villages  practically  the  whole  of  the  cottages  are  tied,  tied  to  the 
men  who  hold  the  land  in  the  area.  That  means  that  if  a  man 
loses  his  job  he  loses  his  home,  and  a  man  living  under  conditions 
like  that  is  practically  in  abject  slavery.  He  is  dependent  on 
somebody  else  for  cash  and  cottage,  and  he  cannot  feel  at  his  best 
so  long  as  he  lives  under  those  conditions.  If  the  agricultural 
industry  cannot  pay  this  economic  wage  that  we  are  asking  for, 
then  Parliament  has  a  right  to  proceed  to  overhaul  it  thoroughly, 
and  it  ought  to  be  overhauled  by  men  who  have  a  share  in  the 
work,  who  are  interested  as  workers  and  not  merely  as  landlords 
and  land  occupiers. 

The  Labourer's  Status  must  be  Improved. 

The  man  who  is  a  toiler  should  have  a  voice  in  Parliament 
and  some  share  in  the  overhauling  of  a  system  under  which  he  is 
compelled  to  live.  The  whole  landed  system  of  the  country  should 
be  overhauled  with  a  view  to  an  equal  apportionment  of  the 
profits  of  the  industry  between  the  three  sections  who  live  out  of 
it,  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer.  But  whatever 
happens  along  that  line,  I  am  here  this  afternoon  to  assert  that 
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the  status  of  the  labourer  must  be  improved,  not  only  improved 
but  secured,  that  he  may  be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  decency. 
His  emancipation  is  long  overdue,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
of  us  to  see  that  he  is  admitted,  and  that  quickly,  to  his  birth- 
right. 

Well  now,  I  want  to  set  out  just  a  few  lines  along  which  I 
think  we  ought  to  move,  and  probably  you  will  pardon  me  if 
I  emphasise  one  or  two.  Remembering  that  the  labourer  has 
ambitions  just  as  every  other  worker  has — and  a  worker  is  not 
of  much  use  if  he  has  not  got  ambition — I  think  he  will  want  first 
to  share  some  of  the  pleasures  of  rural  life.  That  may  sound  to 
some  people  very  feeble,  but  why  cannot  we  organise  pleasure  in 
the  villages  as  well  as  labour?  If  you  are  going  to  keep  the 
best  type  of  man  in  the  village,  he  is  going  to  have  some  share 
in  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  not  be  tied  from  the  hours  of  dawn  to 
the  hours  of  darkness  in  abject  slavery  to  somebody  else  seven 
days  a  week.  For  rural  life  to  be  attractive  to  these  men  and  hold 
them,  you  have  got  to  give  them  a  share  in  some  of  the  pleasures. 
Some  of  them  have  seen  it,  but  they  have  seen  somebody  else 
getting  it.  Then  may  I  emphasise  that  the  tied  cottage  must 
be  untied,  so  that  the  cottage  is  the  real  castle  of  the  man  who 
lives  in  it  ?  Further,  these  cottages  in  the  rural  areas  must  have 
more  accommodation  and  better  conveniences  in  making  for 
greater  comfort.  In  some  of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural 
districts  I  could  name,  the  cottages  to-day  are,  and  have  been 
for  years,  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Some  of  them  have  only  two 
bedrooms  and  large  families  are  crowded  together  in  them,  it 
is  a  scandal.  Then  again,  the  winter  evening  loneliness,  which 
to  you  in  the  towns  means  nothing  at  all,  will  have  to  be  broken, 
and  I  believe  it  can  be  broken  along  the  lines  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
huts  both  religious  and  social. 

The  Wages  Question. 

The  wages  of  course  now  will  be  overhauled  by  the  new 
Boards  on  which  the  employers',  the  landlords',  and  the 
labourers'  representatives  will  be.  These  Boards  will  need  care- 
ful watching.  Further,  there  is  something  which  is  very  impor- 
tant to  these  men,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  holidays.  Holidays 
will  have  to  be  the  right  of  a  farm  worker  as  well  as  of  every 
class  of  worker.  I  know  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  has  its 
difficulties,  but  I  know  that  every  blessing  that  has  been  secured 
for  every  other  class  has  also  presented  its  difficulties. 

A  Larger  Output  and  Fewer  Hours. 

Let  me  say  that  last  year  we  had  a  larger  output  than  we 
had  for  years  before  the  war,  from  the  land  of  this  country,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  not  got  nearly  as  many  men  on  the  land, 
and  the  men  that  are  on  it  have  not  been  working  nearly  as  many 
hours.   All  last  summer  you  could  watch  along  our  country  roads 
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the  men  and  women  coming  home  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  half- 
past  three  in  many  districts.  When  I  used  to  go  to  work  in  my 
early  days  we  had  to  walk  three  or  four  miles.  The  women  are 
now  all  taken  in  conveyances  from  their  homes  to  the  fields  and 
brought  back  again.  And  in  those  districts  the  hours  have  been 
shorter,  there  has  been  a  smaller  number  of  men,  and  yet  we  have 
had  a  bigger  output.  This  problem  will  be  considered  by  men  who 
have  come  back  from  the  war,  and  when  they  are  told  that  they  * 
have  got  to  work  from  daylight  to  dark,  from  six  to  six,  they 
will  not  have  it.  They  will  say  that  the  work  was  accomplished 
when  they  were  away,  that  their  hours  must  be  reduced,  and 
that  they  must  have  a  holiday  as  well  as  any  other  man  that  toils 
for  his  living.  That  is  the  first  demand  of  the  labourers.  Further, 
the  farmers  have  got  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  workers.  They  do  take  an  interest  in  their  wages ;  they 
have  also  got  to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  men,  both 
educational  and  social.  I  know  some  of  them  grumble  when  you 
talk  about  the  education  of  the  farm  labourer,  and  they  will  tell 
you  straight  away  that  he  is  over-educated  now,  and  that  you 
ought  not  to  train  his  children  too  much ;  but  they  forget  that 
in  every  class  ignorance  is  always  the  enemy.  Yet  some  of  the 
grumblers  who  tell  us  that  our  children  are  getting  too  much 
education  are  always  careful  to  keep  their  own  sons  and  daughters 
at  school  until  they  are  18  or  20.  Why  should  our  children  have 
to  turn  out  to  toil  at  12  or  13  when  the  farmer's  boy  or  girl  at 
18  or  20  is  still  at  the  High  School  ? 

Specialised  Training. 

I  venture  to  say  that  we  must  have  specialised  training, 
higher  and  more  technical  than  we  have  had  already,  for  these 
labourers'  children  in  all  our  rural  areas.  I  think  we  ought  to 
train  them  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  vegetables  to 
a  much  larger  extent.  They  ought  to  know  something  about  bee- 
keeping and  poultry-keeping  on  intensive  lines.  They  ought  to 
know  how  to  graft  and  to  bud  and  to  prune  the  trees,  and  as 
soon  as  they  go  to  the  land  they  ought  to  have  some  idea  of  what 
ought  to  be  done.  They  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  cow- 
keeping  and  pig-keeping  and  marketing  and  rotation  of  crops,  of 
the  choice  of  seeds,  of  the  food  for  plants,  of  the  manures  for 
the  soil,  of  the  action  of  insects  and  birds  on  the  crops — all  these 
things  these  lads  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  when  they 
start  their  employment.  They  ought  to  know  the  best  way  to 
pack  up  fruit  and  vegetables,  they  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  handling  of  simple  tools  before  they  go  to  the  farm 
to  do  their  work,  and  they  ought  to  get  some  knowledge  of 
machinery  such  as  reapers  and  tractors,  for  they  are  "  coming." 
It  is  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  that  these  lads  should  be 
trained  along  these  lines.  I  know  you  cannot  crowd  it  into  the 
normal  school  curriculum  of  a  country  parish,  but  we  have  to  go 
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ahead,  and  we  have  to  find  means  by  which  we  can  lengthen  the 
period  of  school  life  for  these  parish  strugglers,  and  provide 
facilities  for  them  whereby  they  can  go  on  with  specialised 
teaching  during  the  winter  months.  I  am  not  against  pressure 
being  used  to  compel  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  this  specialised 
training  for  their  future  life's  work. 

Mutual  Confidence  Needed. 

The  young  married  man  and  the  single  man  ought  to  know 
more  about  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep,  when  they  take  the 
job  of  cowman  and  horseman,  and  as  in  the  case  of  an  ambulance 
man,  why  should  not  these  men  be  able  to  take  certificates  and 
badges  ?  The  employer  should  be  prepared  to  go  to  them  and 
say,  "  Well,  now,  as  soon  as  you  get  your  certificate  or  badge  I 
am  prepared  to  give  you  a  bonus  on  your  certificate  or  your  badge 
over  and  above  your  wages,  to  make  it  worth  your  while  as  an 
intelligent  labourer  to  be  at  your  best  with  regard  to  cattle  and 
with  regard  to  machinery,"  because  after  all  motor  machinery  and 
expert  service  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  when  you  are  consider- 
ing the  status  of  the  labourer  in  future.  Further,  there  must  be 
a  mutual  confidence  between  the  employer  and  the  men  he  em- 
ploys. Why  should  not  the  farmer  and  the  labourers  meet  to- 
gether in  the  dinner-hour  and  talk  over  their  grievances  in  a 
friendly  way  ?  The  employer  would  tell  the  men  what  his 
difficulties  and  troubles  were  and  the  men  would  be  able  in  a  free 
and  friendly  way  to  tell  him  what  their  grievances  were.  For 
after  all  it  is  better  for  the  men  to  tell  the  employer  face  to  face 
what  they  really  feel  than  to  go  on  talking  behind  his  back  or 
running  it  over  at  the  village  public-house  and  for  half  of  it  to 
come  to  him  in  an  indirect  way,  and  that  is  what  really  happens 
now.  I  believe  that  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  future  it  is 
going  to  pay  for  these  men  to  get  nearer  together,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  understand  each  other  far  better. 

Speaking  a  further  word  on  education,  I  wonder 
whether  we  are  content  to  go  on  for  ever  expecting 
the  rural  population  to  take  all  the  responsibility  of 
feeding  large  families  during  their  education  period. 
Some  of  us  who  have  served  on  the  school  attendance 
committees  know  what  a  painful  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
applications  of  girls  and  boys  to  be  excused  from  school  to  help 
mother  because  she  is  ill  or  to  stay  with  five  or  six  smaller 
children  so  that  mother  can  go  out  into  the  fields  to  earn  a  little 
because  father's  wages  are  too  low  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  That 
is  not  an  unreal  picture.  We  meet  it  at  every  one  of  our  com- 
mittees. Why  should  the  children  suffer  because  mother,  is  ill  ? 
Why  should  they  be  put  under  disadvantages  because  mother  is 
ill  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  or  because  father's  wages  are  so 
low  ? 
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Child  Welfare. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  nation  will  have  to  bear  heavier 
responsibilities  in  this  connection,  either  with  a  State  medical 
service  during  illness  or  a  special  grant  to  assist  after  the  second 
or  the  third  child.  At  any  rate,  the  nation  calls  for  healthy 
children.  The  nation,  therefore,  must  be  prepared  to  stand  b^ 
the  parents  and  to  share  a  greater  responsibility  for  child  wel- 
fare. There  are  some  people  who  may  get  nervous  over  a  matter 
of  that  sort,  but  that  is  the  line  along  which  we  have  got  to  work 
in  the  coming  days. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  also  about  the  management  of  local 
affairs.  When  you  are  thinking  about  the  status  of  the  men, 
have  you  ever  thought  what  a  small  share  of  the  county's  affairs 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  ?  There  are  reasons  for  it,  I  know. 
The  farm  worker  and  the  small  holder  cannot  afford  the  time,,  and 
the  expense  of  county  meetings,  which  are  very  often  held  a  long 
way  from  them.  But  I  believe  that  the  experience  and  the  views 
of  these  labourers  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  county,  which 
is  the  first  consideration,  and  it  would  be  a  good  paying  pro- 
position for  the  councils  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  selected 
labourers  to  go  to  these  county  meetings,  and  to  pay  them  for 
the  time  lost  when  they  have  to  serve  on  committees. 

Opportunities  for  the  Men. 

These  men  ought  also  to  be  welcomed  as  benefactors  at  the 
meetings  and  not  regarded  as  firebrands,  as  they  so  often  are  now, 
and  as  enemies  to  the  other  classes  represented  on  those  bodies. 
What  is  the  use  of  passing  good  Acts  of  Parliament  at  West- 
minster unless  you  give  an  opportunity  to  those  for  whom  you 
are  legislating  to  share  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  that 
they  are  expected  to  obey  and  that  they  have  to  help  pay  for? 
The  tendency  is  to  confer  much  wider  powers  upon  the  County 
Councils  and  the  Rural  District  Councils.  I  am  told  when  I 
mention  this  matter  that  many  of  these  councils  move  too  slowly 
with  regard  to  small  holdings  and  to  housing.  The  men  are 
invited  to  put  up  other  candidates  of  a  different  colour  at  election 
times.  It  is  not  always  a  question  of  colour,  it  is  a  question  of 
class.  The  farmers,  generally  speaking,  whatever  their  colour, 
stick  together,  and  as  a  rule  they  don't  want  to  give  up  or  to  lose 
a  foot  of  the  land  that  they  are  holding,  although  several  years 
ago  they  used  to  tell  us  that  farming  didn't  pay.  But  they  hung 
on  to  every  acre  they  had  got  and  would  not  loose  their  hold.  The 
future  has  got  to  bring  the  labourer  his  real  opportunity,  and  that 
opportunity  must  be  to  put  his  hand  on  the  lever  and  to  share 
in  operating  the  machinery  that  was  intended  for  his  benefit  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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Care  in  Forming  New  Boards. 

What  has  been  our  experience  in  our  Labourers'  Union  ?  We 
put  up  men  for  these  local  bodies.  In  some  cases  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  them  elected,  and  what  has  happened?  In 
many  cases  as  soon  as  a  man  is  elected  he  gets  notice  to  clear 
out  and  loses  his  job,  and  as  a  rule  the  Union  has  had  to  stand 
by  the  man  financially  and  very  often  has  had  to  take  him 
on  their  list  as  a  paid  organiser  in  order  that  they  might  keep  him 
in  the  district  and  allow  him  to  do  his  work  on  the  local  autho- 
rity. The  men  know  this  spirit;  they  have  been  "  up  against  " 
it  all  their  lives.  I  say  that  very  great  care  will  have  to  be  taken 
when  we  are  forming  joint  boards  on  which  landlords  and 
farmers  and  labourers  are  expected  to  serve.  I  am  hoping  that 
the  boards  will  be  effective,  but  the  men  that  come  in  from  the 
workers'  side  have  got  to  be  recognised  as  brothers  in  this 
struggle  for  right. 

A  New  Movement. 

Now  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  the  constituencies 
Although  the  Liberal  leaders  at  headquarters  in  London  are  very 
desirous  of  having  practical  men  in  Parliament  with  knowledge 
both  of  the  farmers'  and  the  labourers'  needs,  yet  so  often  the 
local  leaders  are  looking  out  for  a  rich  candidate,  somebody  who 
can  subscribe  to  every  local  function,  church,  chapel,  club,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  many  Nonconformists  are  not  the  least 
offenders  in  this  matter.  I  speak  as  a  Nonconformist,  sometimes 
ashamed  when  I  know  what  is  going  on.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  labourers  will  develop  a  new  movement  outside  both  the 
church  and  the  chapel.  You  have  to  remember  that  religious 
freedom  has  now  become  in  many  of  those  villages  a  reality  as 
far  as  the  labourers  are  concerned. 

Freedom  for  the  Labourers. 

No  employer  to-day  makes  it  a  condition  when  he  employs 
his  workman  that  he  should  go  to  church  once  a  Sunday.  That 
used  to  be  so  in  scores  of  villages,  whether  the  men  liked  it  or 
not.  The  labourer  now  is  free  to  be  anything  or  nothing,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  in  a  great  number  of  cases  he  is  nothing,  but 
there  are  reasons  for  that  also,  which  I  cannot  go  into  now. 
Social  and  political  freedom  is  another  matter,  and  in  many  of 
our  constituencies  where  two  out  of  three  of  the  voters  have  to 
earn  their  living  by  toil  you  will  be  told  "This  is  a  rich  man's 
constituency,  because  the  last  man  gave  to  everything,  and  the 
man  who  cannot  give  has  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance."  If  you  read 
the  local  papers  you  will  see  that  the  Hon.  So  and  So  gave  so 
many  guineas  to  such  and  such  a  bazaar,  and  the  following  week 
the  opposition  candidate  is  in  the  same  paper  for  the  same 
amount. 
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"  A  Form  of  Bribery." 

I  have  a  knowledge  of  one  constituency  where  the  agent 
has  £200  a  year  and  a  cheque  book  with  a  free  hand  to  use 
another  £200  a  year  for  these  things,  and  the  only  condition 
is  that  he  must  be  careful  that  donations  are  well  advertised.  It 
is  a  serious  matter  when  you  are  considering  the  future  of  the 
labourer.  Can  you  imagine  that  this  will  help  labourers  to  be- 
come Members  of  Parliament?  That  is  not  the  fault  of  head- 
quarters. It  is  the  fault  of  a  local  feeling  that  is  growing  in  many 
places,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  going  to  drive 
the  labourers  towards  another  political  "  ism  "  until  they  secure 
that  it  shall  be  an  offence  for  a  Member  of  Parliament  or  a  can- 
didate to  subscribe  to  objects  in  his  own  constituency.  He  would 
not  be  asked  if  he  were  not  the  member  or  the  candidate,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  form  of  bribery  and  has  a  corrupt  influence. 


The  Labourer's  Way  to  Parliament. 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  the  labourers  will  be  out  against  that 
practice  in  the  coming  days.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  rich 
man  cannot  make  a  good  county  Member  of  Parliament.  I  should 
be  the  last  man  to  think  of  suggesting  that,  but  he  could  be  just 
as  good  a  representative  without  being  a  relieving  officer  for  the 
constituency.  After  all,  the  man  who  has  lived  the  labourer's  life 
and  who  knows  its  hardships  must  have  the  way  clear  for  him  to 
go  straight  to  Parliament,  there  to  develop  or  help  to  develop 
the  plans  by  which  the  labourers  can  live  their  own  life  and 
secure  a  wage  and  home  and  surroundings  worthy  of  the  honest, 
hard-working,  skilled  men  they  are. 

A  Clean  Life  under  Good  Conditions. 

I  am  often  asked  what  will  be  done  with  the  shirker?  My 
answer  is  this.  The  problem  of  the  shirker  is  very  simple  when 
we  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  good  man  to  be  at  his  best. 
We  have  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  good  man  to  be  his 
best,  and  the  other  difficulty  is  at  once  removed.  I  remember 
hearing  of  a  labourer  who  complained  to  his  employer  that  he 
was  not  treated  with  "  common  Christianity."  "  But  what's 
that  to  do  with  it?  "  replied  the  employer;  "  if  you  want  Chris- 
tianity you  can  go  to  church  !  "  The  man  who  said  that  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  Churchianity  and  Christianity.  But 
there  is  a  difference.  What  the  labourers  wani;  is  that  you  should 
give  them  a  fair  chance  to  live  a  clean  life  under  good  conditions, 
and  they  can  deal  with  the  shirker  themselves. 
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X.— THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 
By  The  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P. 
Saturday,  December  8th,  1 9 17. 


Chairman:  ALDERMAN  E.  WOODHEAD,  M.A.,  J. P. 


Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  said  :  I  am  to  address  you  on  the 
organisation  of  the  Empire,  and  I  share  your  desire,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  our  polity  had  some  better  name.  "  Empire  "  has 
a  sort  of  flavour  about  it  of  Caesarism,  militarism,  things  that 
Liberals  most  intensely  dislike.  I  think  that  is  more  due  to  the 
name  than  the  thing  itself,  that  in  days  past  many  good  sound 
Democrats  have  looked  askance  at  the  Empire  as  though  it  were 
something  with  which  Liberals  should  have  nothing  to  do,  that  it 
meant  aggression,  it  meant  the  rule  of  force,  it  meant  all  that  is 
implied  by  the  term  "  empire  "  when  it  is  applied,  for  example, 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Assyrian  or  the  German  Empire.  Yet 
in  recent  times,  and  in  our  generation,  there  has  been  a  change. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  that  respect,  and  people  have  looked 
behind  the  name  to  see  what  the  thing  really  is. 

The  British  Commonwealth. 

If  as  you,  sir,  have  suggested,  we  had  called  it  the  British 
Commonwealth,  I  think  we  should  have  had  far  more  real  and 
heartfelt  interest  in  its  concerns  on  the  part  of  the  great  democracy 
of  this  country.  Let  me  put  the  matter  to  you  from  this  point 
of  view ;  those  who  have  the  widest  outlook  and  look  forward  to 
the  right  ultimate  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  mankind  see  that  there 
can  be  no  finality  unless  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  knit 
together  in  one  great  organisation.  How  can  that  be  brought 
about  if  the  peoples  of  mankind  are  divided  amongst  themselves 
in  hundreds  of  separate  states  ?  You  cannot  get  the  final  con- 
solidation until  you  get  a  consolidation  into  a  small  number  of 
great  units. 

The  Five  Great  States. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  evolution  of  the  world  we  find 
that  more  than  half  mankind — three-fifths  of  mankind — are  now 
citizens  of  five  single  States — the  British  Empire,  the  Russian 
Empire — I  should  say  Republic — France  and  her  possessions,  the 
United  States,  and  China.  These  five  include  within  their  boun- 
daries three-fifths  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  see  slowly 
shaping  itself  the  beginnings  of  a  new  single  unit  in  the  Central 
and  South  American  Republics,  which  may  be  gradually  welded 
together  into  a  firm  political  combination  under  the  auspices  and 
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guidance,  let  us  hope,  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Now,  if 
we  wish  to  secure  ultimate  unity  is  not  the  form  of  these  great 
units  a  step  towards  it  ?  If  Russia,  for  example,  as  a  result  of 
the  present  troubles,  were  to  break  up,  not  into  some  sort  of 
federal  state,  but  into  entirely  separate  individual  units,  one  in 
Russia,  one  in  Finland,  in  Ukraine,  Poland,  Mongolia,  Siberia, 
and  so  on,  if  there  were  instead  of  one  single  polity  a  number  of 
separate,  independent,  perhaps  quarrelling,  perhaps  warring, 
communities,  that  would  not  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
gress ;  it  would  not  be  a  step  towards  the  ultimate  ideal  which  we 
have  in  our  minds.  It  would  be  a  step  towards  disorganisation, 
a  step  backwards,  a  step  into  the  past  world  of  a  large  number 
of  separate  and  conflicting  states.  And  with  regard  to  the  British 
Empire,  if  our  own  unity  is  not  maintained,  if  we  were  to  break 
up  into  a  number  of  separate  communities,  what  hope  could  we 
have  of  securing  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  world  if  such  unity 
as  we  now  have  passed  away  ?  I  suggest  that  those  of  us  who 
call  ourselves  Progressives,  who  look  forward  to  this  glorious,  if 
distant  ideal,  will  be  helping  towards  it  if  we  seek  to  maintain  by 
such  fit  means  as  may  arise  the  continued  unity  of  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

The  Imperial  Organisation. 

And  there  is  another  reason  why  there  has  been  in  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  a  certain  change  of  view  among  Liberals 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  Imperial  organisation.  The  spirit  of 
social  reform  has  become  more  active  than  ever  before.  We  have 
made  it  not  merely  one  of  the  objects,  but  the  very  first  object 
of  our  policy  so  to  use  the  powers  of  the  State  as  to  help  to  uplift 
the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  We  see  that  the  work  that 
we  are  doing  here  to  spread  education,  to  improve  sanitation,  to 
promote  measures  for  the  safeguarding  of  health  and  for  child 
welfare,  to  carry  on  all  the  large  and  beneficent  tasks  of  social 
reform,  that  same  work  needs  doing,  and  doing  in  an  even  greater 
degree,  in  the  backward  countries  of  the  earth.  It  is  such  work 
that  British  administrators  are  helping  to  do,  in  India,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  our  tropical  possessions  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  The  same 
motive  that  inspires  us  to  be  active  in  the  cause  of  social  reform 
at  home  inspires  us  also  to  take  a  deep  satisfaction  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  British  administration  amongst  the  more  backward 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Pride  of  Citizenship. 

Also  there  is  this  consideration.  It  is  legitimate  after  all 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  pride  of  citizenship  is  in  itself  an  en- 
nobling thing.  The  citizen  of  the  United  States  feels  himself  to 
be  a  better  man  because  he  is  a  part  of  a  great,  a  successful,  and 
on  the  whole  a  beneficent  organisation.  He  would  not  feel  the 
same  if  he  were  a  part  merely  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  or  the 
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State  of  Ohio,  or  Kansas,  or  even  the  State  of  New  York,  success- 
ful, energetic,  active,  as  those  States  are.  The  American  feels 
himself  a  better  man  when  he  knows  that  he  is  not  merely  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Colorado,  but  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  so  also  with  us. 
Our  citizenship  is  greater  knowing  as  we  do  that  we  are  not 
only  citizens  of  England,  although  that  is  a  noble  thing,  but  that 
we  are  citizens  of  the  British  Empire  itself.  Similarly  with  the 
Canadians,  the  Australians,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  South 
Africans,  they  have  a  loyalty  to  their  own  States,  but  they  have 
a  wider  loyalty  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  They  feel  that  they  are 
not  isolated  on  the  earth.  They  feel  that  in  many  matters  400 
millions  of  people  move  together.  They  feel  that  they  are  part 
of  an  organisation  which  in  the  past  has  largely  stood  for  liberty, 
and  by  so  much  they  feel  their  citizenship  ennobled. 

Liberal  Statesmen  and  the  Empire. 

Let  us  remember  that  if  we  go  back  to  its  historical  origin 
the  Empire  itself  has  been  largely  the  creation  of  Liberal  states- 
men or  their  spiritual  predecessors.  It  was  Cromwell  who  laid 
its  first  foundations.  It  was  Lord  Chatham,  the  elder  Pitt,  who 
widely  extended  them. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  Whig  or  Liberal  administrators 
have  been  as  responsible  as  Tory  or  Conservative  administrators 
for  the  building  of  the  structure ;  and  the  Empire  as  we  now  have 
it  was  only  made  possible  by  the  grant  of  colonial  self-govern- 
ment by  the  wise  administrations  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
John  Russell.  In  our  day,  if  India  at  heart  is  loyal  it  is  largely 
because  of  the  extension  of  self-government  in  India  due  to  Lord 
Morley.  And  nowhere  in  the  world,  never  in  history,  has  there 
been  so  striking  an  example  of  the  effect  of  liberty  in  securing 
loyalty  as  we  have  seen  in  this  war  in  the  case  of  South  Africa, 
the  outcome  of  the  wise  policy  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  his  administration. 

Problems  of  Empire. 

The  Empire  in  these  days  presents  problems  which  cannot 
be  postponed.  The  Dominions  have  grown  to  manhood.  I  don't 
know  whether  all  of  you  realise  that  putting  together  the  popu- 
lations of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
including  only  the  white  population  of  South  Africa,  these  four 
together  already  equal  the  populations  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  London.  If  you  can  imagine  the  United  Kingdom 
without  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  London,  still  it  would  be 
rather  a  truncated  thing,  and  so  it  would  be  with  the  British 
Empire  if  you  left  out  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa. 
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The  Growth  of  Self-Goyerning  Dominions. 

All  these  great  territories  are  growing,  of  course,  in  popu- 
lation at  a  very  rapid  pace.  Their  value  to  the  Empire  has  been 
more  evident  than  ever  before  during  this  war,  when  they  have 
sent  a  million  men  to  participate  on  the  bloody  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  the  other  theatres  of  war,  men  of  a  gal- 
lantry unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  We  have  not  required 
them  to  send  their  men.  We  have  not  asked  them  to  send  their 
men.  They  have  sent  them  voluntarily,  of  their  own  motion,  for 
the  sake  not  merely  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  whole  Commonwealth  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  of  the 
ideals  for  which  they,  equally  with  ourselves,  are  ready  to  stand. 
They  have  achieved  within  their  own  borders  full  self-govern- 
ment, and  this,  as  I  have  said,  has  saved  the  existence  of  the 
Empire.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  has  been  saved  by  decentralisa- 
tion of  its  government.  Had  we  attempted  to  rule  the  whole 
from  Downing  Street  it  would  not  have  lasted  to  this  day.  We 
learned  the  lesson  when  the  American  colonies  revolted  against 
the  unwise  counsellors  of  George  the  Third,  a  revolt  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Soon  after 
that  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Rebellion,  was  in  Europe,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  met  Gibbon, 
the  author  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
and  that  he  offered  to  give  Gibbon  the  material  for  another  book, 
but  it  should  be  called  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British 
Empire."  Well,  that  is  a  book  which  has  never  yet  been  written, 
and  no  historian  has  been  called  upon  to  put  pen  to  paper  to 
write  it.  We  learned  the  lesson.  The  Dominions  have  secured 
their  full  self-government,  but  they  have  been  so  busy  and  so 
eager  to  obtain  the  entire  management  of  their  own  local  affairs 
that  they  have  not  troubled  to  retain  a  share  of  the  management 
of  the  affairs  which  are  common  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
foreign  policy,  which  affects  them  as  it  does  us  here,  war  and 
peace. 

The  Principle  of  Free  Democracy. 

These  matters  are  decided  by  the  statesmen  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  responsible  to  the  electorate 
of  the  United  Kingdom  alone.  The  citizen  of  Canada  or  Australia 
has  no  direct  voice  in  these  matters ;  he  may  influence,  perhaps, 
decisions  of  policy,  but  influence,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  not 
government.  He  does  not  control  the  decisions  of  policy.  That  is 
left  entirely  to  the  people  of  these  islands  and  their  leaders.  We 
here  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  Dominions  are  integral  parts 
•of  our  Empire,  not  mere  appendages  of  the  Empire;  but  the 
constitution  treats  them  as  though  they  were  not  integral  parts, 
as  though  they  were  merely  appendages,  for  they  have  no  direct 
share  in  the  control  of  matters  which  closely  affect  their  own 
interests  and  fortunes.    Now,  that  is  not  complete  self-govern- 
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ment.  Complete  self-government  means  that  a  people  shall  have 
entire  control  of  all  political  matters  that  affect  their  fortunes. 
The  Dominions  have  not  got  self-government  in  that  sense,  be- 
cause they  have  to  depend  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  statesmen  and  people  of  the  Mother  Country 
alone.  We  are  a  Commonwealth,  but  we  are  a  Commonwealth 
without  a  constitution,  and  that  obviously  cannot  be  the  final 
form  of  the  organisation  of  the  Empire.  The  very  first  principle 
for  which  it  stands,  the  principle  of  free  democracy — and  unless 
the  Empire  stands  for  that  I  do  not  know  what  it  does  stand  for — 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  the  Dominions  themselves  having 
no  direct  share  in  managing  the  common  affairs  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole. 

A  Share  of  Control  Essential. 

It  was  suggested  in  recent  times — I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
controversial  matters — that  the  right  course  of  development 
was  that  if  you  were  to  regulate  commercial  arrangements  by 
some  plan  of  Imperial  Preference  all  the  troubles  of  the  Empire 
would  be  settled.  Well,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that  further 
than  to  point  out  that  our  interests  in  matters  of  trade  are  really 
not  the  same  as,  but  different  from,  the  interests  of  the 
Dominions.  The  interest  of  the  Dominions  is  to  get  high  prices 
for  their  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials ;  the  interest  of  the  Mother 
Country  is  to  get  these  things  cheaply.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Dominions  to  create  their  own  manufactures  for  themselves ; 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Mother  Country  to  supply  manufactures 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  through  all  the  markets  of  the 
Dominions.  -  In  any  case  no  settlement  of  trade  questions,  no 
development  of  commerce,  no  manipulation  of  tariffs  can  touch 
the  point,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that 
the  Dominions  will  not  have  full  self-government  until  they 
get  a  share  of  the  control  of  common  political  questions. 

When  we  come  to  these  problems  people  are  accustomed  to 
use  the  term  "  Imperial  Federation,"  and  they  often  consider 
that  either  we  must  leave  things  as  they  are  or  else  develop  a 
federal  system  on  the  lines  of  the  existing  federations.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  remain  limited  to  that  narrow  choice. 

The  Question  of  Federation. 

The  existing  federations,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Argentine, 
Brazil,  include  among  them  about  one-half  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  world.  They  all  have  one  common  model;  there  is 
a  central  Parliament  with  certain  powers  of  legislation  and 
taxation  over  the  whole  area  of  the  federation;  and  they  also 
have  a  number  of  local  Parliaments  with  powers  of  government 
and  taxation  with  respect  to  other  matters.  That  is  the  model, 
the  principle,  which  is  common  to  them  all.   If  we  were  to  adopt 
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that  for  the  British  Empire  we  should  be  establishing  a  federation 
with  a  parliament  in  London,  with  powers  of  direct  government 
over  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  with  powers  also  of  taxation  for 
the  whole  Empire,  while  we  should  still  have  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate parliaments,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Canada,  and 
in  the  other  Dominions.  That  is  a  comparatively  simple  and 
well-understood  plan,  but  for  my  own  part,  after  having  given 
the  matter  some  study  and  having  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing it  with  many  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Dominions,  both 
here  and  in  Canada,  I  have  come  to  the  very  definite  conclusion 
that,  however  desirable  that  might  be  in  some  States,  it  is  at 
present  a  wholly  impracticable  scheme.  The  Dominions,  I  feel 
sure,  will  have  none  of  it.  They  are  too  keenly  attached  to  their 
own  local  autonomy  to  consent  to  take  part  in  a  parliament  in 
this  country  in  which  they  will  be,  at  all  events  for  a  long 
number  of  years  to  come,  in  a  permanent  minority,  which  would 
have  sovereign  powers  of  government  over  their  affairs  and  which 
would  have  the  right  of  taxation  for  common  purposes. 

Possibilities  of  Unity  of  Control. 

Whether  desirable  or  not,  I  believe  that  such  a  scheme  is 
impracticable.  In  the  Dominions  I  know  of  no  statesman  of 
light  or  leading  who  heartily  supports  it.  In  this  country  there  is 
only  one  prominent  statesman  that  I  know  of  who  is  an  advocate 
of  it,  and  that  is  Lord  Milner.  Are  we  for  that  reason  reduced  to 
doing  nothing  ?  No.  There  are  many  constitutional  devices 
that  could  be  framed  which  will  give  a  larger  measure  of  unity 
of  control  than  the  present  system,  while  at  the  same  time  falling 
short  of  any  rigid  mechanical  constitution  such  as  that  which  I 
have  been  describing.  In  the  first  place  we  ought  to  have  a 
true  Imperial  Executive,  a  true  Imperial  Cabinet,  dealing  with 
affairs  common  to  the  Empire,  foreign  policy,  war  and  peace, 
inter-Imperial  grade,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind.  Such  a 
true  Imperial  Cabinet  might  consist  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country  and  the  Ministers  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  perhaps  Commerce  and  Com- 
munications, the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  together  with 
individual  Ministers  chosen  from  the  great  Dominions  sitting 
with  our  British  Ministers  in  the  same  Imperial  Cabinet.  There 
was  such  an  Imperial  Cabinet  formed  recently  which  held  brief 
meetings  for  a  few  weeks,  attended,  if  you  remember,  by  Sir 
Robert  Borden  and  other  Ministers  on  behalf  of  Canada,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Massey,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Ward;  attended  also  by  General  Smuts,  the  able  representative 
of  South  Africa,  and  by  other  Imperial  representatives.  That 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  as  it  was  called,  resolved  that  its  meetings 
ought  not  to  fall  into  abeyance,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  held 
at  regular  intervals  in  the  future.  In  my  view  they  ought  to  be 
held  continuously,   and  the  Dominions  should  be  invited  to 
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appoint  Ministers  of  their  own,  members  of  their  own  govern- 
ments, resident  in  London,  to  act  as  links  between  the  Dominions 
represented  and  the  Imperial  Cabinet. 

An  Imperial  Cabinet  and  Assembly. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  Sir  Robert  Purley,  who  has  lived  in  London, 
and  who  has  acted  as  the  adviser  of  our  Go7  ernment  on  all 
matters  affecting  Canada.  He  still  has  the  status  and  title  of 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet,  and  he  receives  from  Canada 
all  the  confidential  papers  that  can  be  of  use  to  him.  There 
ought,  I  suggest,  to  be  permanently  resident  here  similar  repre- 
sentatives of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  who 
should  as  a  matter  of  course  attend  weekly  sittings  of  an  Im- 
perial Cabinet  which  should  deal  with  matters  of  common  interest 
to  the  whole  Empire.  But  that  would  not  be  enough.  There 
you  would  have  four  men  forming  part  of  the  inner  councils  of 
the  whole  Commonwealth,  giving  to  the  Dominions  a  certain  voice 
in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  and  other  matters  of  com- 
mon concern ;  but  the  democracies  would  still  have  no  share 
through  their  parliaments.  They  would  still  feel  aloof  and  ex- 
cluded. If  there  were  only  four  men,  living  in  London,  and 
sharing  in  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  there  would  be  an 
inclusion  of  governments  but  there  would  be  no  real  inclusion  of 
peoples  or  of  parliaments.  And  therefore  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest  elsewhere,  and  I  would  repeat  the  proposal  to-day,  that 
there  is  something  needed  in  the  nature  of  an  Assembly,  which 
you  might  call  a  parliament,  or  not,  as  you  like,  which  should 
not  have  sovereign  powers,  should  not  enact  laws,  should  not 
impose  taxation.  I  can  imagine  such  a  body  consisting  of  per- 
haps 80  or  100  members,  chosen  from  among  the  members  of 
the  various  Parliaments  of  the  Empire,  chosen  from  our  own 
House  of  Commons,  possibly  from  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  is 
continued  in  some,  let  us  hope,  broader  form ;  from  the  parlia- 
ments of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa;  con- 
taining representatives  also — and  this  is  essential — of  the  peoples 
of  India  and  of  Egypt  sitting  for  a  few  weeks  every  year  during 
the  recesses  of  the  parent  parliaments. 

Powers  of  the  Assembly. 

Before  some  such  assembly  as  this  the  Imperial  Executive 
would  appear,  and  would  present  its  policy ;  the  Imperial  Execu- 
tive would  be  responsible  to  this  Assembly.  The  Assembly  would 
frame  Bills,  would  initiate  legislation,  would  discuss  questions  of 
trade,  patents,  copyright,  communications,  Post  Office,  shipping, 
any  kind  of  matter  that  relates  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole ;  analyse 
problems  of  immigration  and  other  measures  of  that  kind ;  discuss 
and  amend  Bills,  get  them  into  a  shape  which  they  thought  would 
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be  acceptable  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole ;  but  it  would  not  enact 
them.  It  would  frame  them  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  likely  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  agreement.  It  would 
then  transmit  them  to  the  various  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  for 
their  consideration,  where  they  could  be  examined  further;  and 
finally  these  Bills,  if  they  were  approved,  would  be  passed  and 
become  law,  not  by  the  decision  of  this  central  assembly  in  Lon- 
don, but  with  the  consent  of  the  parliaments  at  Westminster,  at 
Ottawa,  and  throughout  the  various  Dominions  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  that  way  we  should  be  combining  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  Assembly  which  would  have  power  to  bring  together  the 
opinions  and  the  ideas  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  while 
retaining  all  the  autonomy  of  the  various  members  which  they 
so  much  value,  all  the  sovereign  self-government  which  they  are 
not  prepared  in  any  degree  to  surrender. 

A  Theatre  for  Debate. 

But  the  most  valuable  service  that  I  can  foresee  such  an 
Assembly  rendering  would  be  that  it  would  be  the  theatre  for 
debate  and  discussion  of  all  matters  of  common  interest  from 
the  various  standpoints  of  the  different  peoples  of  the  Empire. 
Now,  what  is  a  Parliament  ?  Some  people  ridicule  it  as  a  place  in 
which  people  do  no  more  than  talk.  But  that  is  what  it  is  meant 
to  be,  what  its  name  implies.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  place  for 
debate,  where  different  standpoints  shall  be  put,  where  men  shall 
have  placed  before  them  ideas  different  from  their  own,  so  that 
out  of  the  clash  of  conflicting  proposals  some  common  agreement 
and  some  wise  conclusion  may  be  reached.  I  daresay  that  such 
an  Assembly  as  this  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  as  being  a 
place  where  able  representatives  would  come  from  all  portions  of 
the  Empire  and  discuss  together,  not  merely  abstract,  but 
concrete  questions  of  immediate  practical  concern,  from  different 
points  of  view ;  where  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country,  through 
their  representatives,  could  make  their  ideas  known  to  the  people 
of  the  Dominions,  and  the  people  of  the  Dominions  to  those  of 
the  Mother  Country,  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  one  another, 
and  perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  where  the  representatives 
of  the  coloured  peoples  of  the  Empire  could  make  their  points 
of  view  known  to  the  white  peoples  and  the  white  peoples  make 
their  points  of  view  known  to  the  coloured  peoples.  I  anticipate 
that  the  debates  of  this  great  Assembly,  perhaps  by  the  aid  of 
a  government  subsidy,  would  be  cabled  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  the  discussions  would  be  read  by  millions  of  people 
looking  at  them  from  different  angles ;  and  out  of  this  conflict  of 
ideas,  out  of  the  debates,  the  controversies  possibly,  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  would  be  that  we  should  be  able  to  secure  a  better 
understanding  by  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  of  one  another.  You 
cannot  have  wise  and  permanent  co-operation  unless  you  have 
full,  mutual  understanding,  and  it  is  through  debates  such  as 
these  that  such  understandings  are  most  likely  to  be  reached. 
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A  Constitutional  Convention. 

Well,  that  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  discussions  after  the 
war.  You  might  call  it  a  Federal  Empire  if  you  like,  though  it 
is  not  using  the  term  in  its  ordinarily  accepted  sense ;  but  some- 
thing of  this  nature  I  believe  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  must  take  place  after  the  war.  The  Government 
has  told  us  that  when  peace  has  come  a  Constitutional  Convention 
will  be  summoned  of  representatives  of  the  whole  Empire  to 
discuss  this  matter.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the  words  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  slightly  modified,  I  believe,  will  come 
true  : — ■ 

Take  of  these  elements 
All  that  is  fusible, 
Melt  them  down 
In  a. conference  crucible, 
Set  them  to  simmer, 
Take  off  the  scum, 
And  a  Federal  Empire's 
The  residuum. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  group  of  problems  that  we  have  to  face 
if  we  desire  to  secure  the  right  development  of  our  Common- 
wealth. 

Our  Tropical  Possessions. 

Another  great  group  arises  from  our  obligations  to  India, 
Egypt,  and  our  tropical  possessions.  There  you  have  the  begin- 
ning of  a  growing  movement  in  the  direction  of  self-government. 
The  difficulties  are  very  great,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  minimise 
them.  The  difficulties  arise  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majorities  of  these  populations  are  not  yet  educated ;  they  don't 
understand  the  problems  of  government ;  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  public  affairs.  The  throes  through  which  Russia  is  passing  are 
in  my  view  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  are  a  .  people  who  are  largely  illiterate;  they 
cannot  follow  public  measures ;  they  do  not  know  geo- 
graphy. England,  Germany,  France,  these  are  mere 
names  to  them.  They  have  no  real  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  of  constructing  and  managing  a  State.  The  estab- 
lishment of  anything  in  the  nature  of  complete  democracy  in  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  world  must  be  a  matter  for  a  later  stage 
of  their  evolution. 


The  Case  of  India. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  present  system  in  India  cannot  in 
its  existing  form  be  expected  to  endure.  Unless  we  are  in  India 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Indians,  we  have  no  right  to  be  there  at 
all.  Not  only  would  the  Indians  not  tolerate  the  continuance 
of  our  government,  but  the  British  democracy  itself  would  re- 
1  F 
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pudiate  it.  And  you  cannot  have  the  true  well-being  of  the 
Indian,  or  anyone  else,  at  heart  without  granting  at  least  some 
measure  of  political  liberty.  Englishmen  could  hold  no  other 
view,  and,  among  Englishmen,  Liberals  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  it.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  races,  such  as  the  Indian 
races,  may  have  to  pass  through  a  stage  of  despotic  government 
on  the  way  to  better  things.  It  should  be  only  on  the  way  to 
better  things.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  as  a  permanent  system. 
Perhaps  the  full  measure  of  self-government  that  is  contemplated 
may  have  to  be  gradually  established,  as  it  was  in  this  country, 
first  on  the  basis  of  local  self-government,  and  so  extended  stage 
by  stage  into  the  higher  spheres.  I  think  it  is  quite  certain  that 
some  steps  must  be  taken ;  that  the  present  system,  based  though 
'it  has  been  on  the  reforms  to  which  I  have  referred,  carried  out 
by  Lord  Morley,  must  soon  be  carried  a  further  stage  towards 
the  ultimate  goal.  And  what  I  have  said  also  applies  in  large 
degree  to  Egypt  also. 

A  Hardier  and  More  Closely  Knit  Empire. 

These  are  the  large  questions  to  which  we  must  address  our 
minds  when  the  days  of  peace  return.  The  Empire,  through  the 
war,  has  become  more  closely  knit.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  dwell  upon  the  size  of  the  British  Empire.  Perhaps  we  dwelt 
upon  the  size  too  much.  Size  is  not  everything.  There  is  all 
the  difference  between  a  big  man  being  fat  and  being  muscular. 
After  the  war  we  shall,  probably  all  of  us,  be  a  good  deal  poorer. 
We  shall  be  leaner,  but  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  be  hardier;  and 
the  British  Empire  itself,  let  us  hope,  will  be  harder  and  more 
closely  knit.  To  maintain  its  unity,  to  uphold  its  strength,  is  not 
to  do  something  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  all  its  defects, 
the  British  Empire  has,  in  the  main,  used  its  power,  its  influence, 
its  might,  not  to  oppress  any  nation  but  to  free  nations. 
It  has  been  used  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  so  long  as  it 
is  so  used — and  I  believe  it  always  will  be  so  used — the  existence 
of  the  British  Empire  is  not  an  obstacle,  but  to  my  mind  is  a 
service  to  mankind.  Therefore  we  are,  not  merely  entitled  with 
a  free  conscience,  but  required  as  a  duty,  to  do  what  in  our  power 
lies  to  maintain  that  strength  and  that  unity,  always  ensuring 
that  it  shall  be  used  for  the  high  objects  for  which  we  claim  that 
it  exists ;  to  secure  a  full  participation  of  the  Dominions  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  common  concern ;  to  extend  a 
larger  self-government  to  India  and  to  Egypt.  These  objects, 
I  venture  to  submit,  are  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Liberalism  or  to  the  main  lines  of  Liberal  policy.  They  tend 
towards  the  greater  liberty  of  our  Dominions,  towards  the  greater 
liberty  of  the  more  backward  races  of  the  world ;  they  tend 
towards  the  greater  liberty  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  On  their 
right  solution  depends  the  ordered  progress  of  the  400  millions 
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who  make  up  the  population  of  our  Commonwealth.  And  let 
me  add  further,  in  my  view,  on  the  realisation  of  those  objects 
depends  the  advent  of  that  distant  ideal  which  has  shone  before 
the  eyes  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  world  all  through  the 
centuries,  the  ideal  which  has  inspired  poets  and  philosophers, 
statesmen  and  thinkers,  prophets  and  seers  all  through  the  ages, 
the  ideal  which  recognises  that  the  true  ultimate  happiness  of 
mankind  can  only  be  realised  through  the  unity  of  the  human 
race. 

QUESTION  :  Is  it  a  historical  fact  that  all  Empires  have 
been  built  up  through  brigandage  and  robbery,  as  Mr.  Samuel 
has  quoted,  and  has  it  been  the  cause  of  perpetual  quarrels  be- 
tween the  nations  ? 

An  Empire  not  Founded  on  Force. 

Mr.  Samuel  :  If  you  look  back  at  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire  there  are  many  things  which  are  discreditable,  and  in 
which  no  one  can  take  pride  or  satisfaction.  That  is  quite  true. 
I  suppose  it  began  with  the  advent  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this 
country,  and,  unless  the  gentleman  who  puts  the  question  is  a 
Welshman,  he  himself  is  guilty,  through  his  ancestors,  of  the  very 
crimes  of  which  he  speaks.  Let  us  put  it  to  the  test.  We  have 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  covered  by  peoples 
whose  ancestors  took  away  the  land  from  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Red  Indians  who  occupied  it;  but  would  anyone  say  that  the 
world  would  be  the  better,  looking  at  the  ultimate  view,  if  that 
vast  continent,  with  all  its  resources,  with  all  its  potentialities, 
with  its  power  to  produce  immense  quantities  of  food  for  the 
teeming  populations  of  Europe,  had  been  left  permanently  to 
the  control  of  those  wandering  tribes  of  savages  ?  There  are 
annexations  which  are  in  the  long  run  legitimate,  however  un- 
pleasant the  process  may  be.  But  our  own  Commonwealth  is 
not,  so  far  as  the  Dominions  are  concerned,  in  any  degree  founded 
on  force  or  subjection.  They  are  as  free  as  we  are  ourselves. 
So  far  as  India  and  the  tropical  possessions  are  concerned,  it  is 
true  that  for  the  time  being  there  is  an  element  of  force,  but  we 
are  working  towards  the  full  self-government  which  will  be  the 
ultimate  form  of  our  Imperial  Commonwealth. 

QUESTION  :  I  understood  the  Imperial  Executive  would 
be  responsible  to  the  Assembly.  Would  that  Assembly  take 
priority  over  the  constituent  parliaments  of  which  its  members 
were  original  members  ? 

Mr.  Samuel  :  It  depends  what  you  mean  by  priority.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  Assembly  would  be  called  into  being  by 
any  Act  of  Parliament  at  all.  If  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire 
agreed,  it  would  be  called  into  being  by  the  action  of  the  Crown 
on  the  advice  of  Ministers.  Gradually  it  would  become  the  cus- 
tom and  practice  to  examine  imperial  and  foreign  policy,  and  to 
discuss  it,  in  the  Imperial  Assembly,  where  the  Dominions  and 
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India  were  represented  and  also  ourselves.  Of  course  the  House 
of  Commons  could  re-open  all  these  matters  and  continue  to 
discuss  them  if  it  desired.  It  would  always  have  power  to 
criticise  the  British  administration  of  the  day,  and  it  would  still 
retain  all  its  former  law-making  authority  and  control. 

QUESTION  :  Suppose  any  scheme  was  rejected,  has  it  to  be 
referred  to  the'  separate  Dominion  Parliaments  before  it  can  be- 
come the  law  of  the  Empire  ?  Suppose  one  objected,  could  the 
others  go  on  with  the  scheme  ?  How  does  Mr.  Samuel  propose 
to  finance  what  he  describes  as  the  Imperial  Assembly  ? 

Financing  the  Imperial  Assembly. 

Mr.  Samuel  :  Excellent  questions.  The  Assembly  would  have 
a  different  place  in  any  scheme  of  that  character  from  a  Federal 
Parliament.  This  plan  has  been  discussed  by  many  persons  of 
authority  and  weight,  and  endorsed  by  them  as  perhaps  the  most 
practical  for  the  near  future.  All  these  problems,  of  course, 
have  been  given  full  consideration.  It  would  be  the  case  that 
any  parliament  of  the  Empire  would  have  power  to  reject,  for  its 
own  territory,  any  scheme  that  was  submitted  by  the  Imperial 
Assembly,  which  would  then  have  to  decide  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  uniformity.  If  uniformity  was  essential,  then  the 
plan  could  go  forward.  If  uniformity  was  not  essential,  it  could 
go  forward  for  the  other  portions  that  favoured  it,  and  be  en- 
acted by  their  parliaments.  We  have  had  the  beginnings  of  such 
a  system  in  the  treatment,  for  example,  of  the  measure  of 
Imperial  copyright  which  was  passed.  It  was  discussed  very 
fully  at  the  Imperial  Conference  here  in  London.  A  scheme  was 
finally  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  sitting  together,  without  of  course  having  any  par- 
liamentary authority.  A  Bill  was  then  drafted.  This  Bill  was 
sent  to  the  British  Parliament  and  the  parliaments  of  the 
Dominions,  and,  with  small  amendments  in  some  cases  here  and 
there,  it  was  enacted  by  each  of  those  parliaments,  and  now  we 
have  in  effect  a  uniform  system  of  Copyright  Law  throughout 
the  Empire.  Another  similar  case  dealt  with  naval  discipline. 
A  Naval  Discipline  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  adapted  in  the  same  way  to  apply  to  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  fleets.  So  it  would  be  in  the  future.  If  one  parlia- 
ment, as  I  say,  did  not  like  a  scheme  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  whether  the  remainder  would  go  forward  with  it. 

With  regard  to  finance,  precisely  the  same  course  would  be 
pursued.  The  Imperial  Executive  would  lay  before  the  Imperial 
Assembly  its  plans,  for  perhaps  five  years,  for  common  measures 
of  defence,  armies,  navies — if  such  things  do  still  endure  after 
the  war,  as  we  all  pray  they  may  not,  but  as  we  fear  that  they 
may — and  also  measures  to  raise  the  money  which  was  needed 
to  pay  for  them.  It  would  propose  to  allocate  the  raising  of 
that  money  between  the  different  parliaments  of  the  Empire. 
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That  would  be  debated  in  the  Imperial  Assembly,  in  which  they 
were  all  represented,  and  every  effort  made  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  common  agreement.  When  they  had  secured 
that  agreement,  the  plans  would  be  sent  to  the  different  con- 
stituent parliaments  of  the  Empire.  The  parliament  of  New 
Zealand,  perhaps,  would  discuss  the  apportionment  which  would 
require  them  to  pay,  let  us  say,  £1,000,000  towards  common 
defence,  most  of  it  being  spent  no  doubt  in  New  Zealand  itself. 
If  they  agreed  to  the  £1,000,000  well  and  good.  But  they  might 
only  be  prepared  to  grant,  say,  £800,000,  and  no  more,  and  they 
would  send  it  back  to  the  Imperial  Assembly  in  that  form.  It 
would  be  discussed  again,  and  perhaps  the  Imperial  Assembly 
would  agree  to  the  £800,000  from  New  Zealand.  If  so,  well  and 
good.  If  not,  they  would  state  that  New  Zealand's  fair  share 
was  £1,000,000.  It  would  again  go  back  to  the  New  Zealand 
parliament,  and  the  final  decision  would  rest  with  the  New  Zea- 
land parliament.  If  the  New  Zealand  parliament  still  thought 
that  £800,000  was  its  fair  share,  that  would  be  all  it  would  pay; 
and  whilst  public  opinion  would  be  brought  to  bear,  if  the 
Dominion  was  obdurate,  it  would  pay  that  sum  and  no  more, 
and  the  rest  would  have  to  make  up  the  difference  or  go  forward 
with  a  smaller  scheme.  But  one  can  imagine  that  as  a  rule  the 
proposals  of  the  Imperial  Assembly  would  in  fact  be  accepted 
by  the  various  parliaments.  If  not,  there  might  be  disagreement, 
but  at  any  rate  we  should  not  run  the  risk  of  disruption.  The 
sovereign  decision  would  always  be  left  with  the  self-governing 
Dominions. 


XI.— WOMEN'S  WORK  IN  RECONSTRUC- 
TION, or  THE  SERVICE  OF  WOMEN 
TO  THE  COMING  RACE. 

By  Miss  A.  Maude  Royden,  B.A. 

Saturday,  December  15th,  19 1 7. 


Chairman  :  Mrs.  Shires. 


Miss  Royden  said  :  I  think  you  have  two  very  good  reasons 
for  putting  this  particular  subject  last  on  the  first  half  of  your 
programme.  One  is  that  women,  so  far  as  they  have  a  citizen- 
ship to  discharge,  will  be  the  youngest  of  all  citizens,  only  just 
enfranchised  while  the  war  is  actually  in  progress.  The  other 
is,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  problems  connected  with 
women  are  going  to  be  the  sorest  problems  of  all  when  the  war 
is  over.  This  afternoon  we  want  to  consider  them  in  the  frankest 
possible  way. 
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Woman's  Part  in  National  Work. 

We  women  have  had  a  great  deal  of  praise  since  the  war 
began,  and  you  may  think  that  some  of  us  perhaps  are  going  a 
bit  above  ourselves.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a  certain  sug- 
gestion of  surprise  that  women  could  have  done  so  well  as  they 
have  done,  or  even  so  well  as  the  women  expected  themselves. 
To  hear  the  voice  of  the  public,  by  which  I  mean  largely  the 
Press  (which  is  mostly  run  by  men),  we  did  nothing  to  earn  our 
salt  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  that  is  why  we  have  heard 
so  much  to  our  honour  and  glory  since,  that  is  why  the  Press 
seeks  almost  to  turn  our  heads.  But  we  realise  that  in  spite  of  it 
all,  in  fact  because  of  the  part  women  have  taken  in  national  work 
during  the  war,  they  are  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  and  perhaps 
a  very  sore  problem  when  the  war  is  over.  The  fact  that  women 
are  doing  work  that  they  have  never  done  before,  the  fact  that 
they  are  doing  it  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  well,  is  going  to 
create  difficulties  after  the  war,  difficulties  almost  as  great  as 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  entered  on  our  new  tasks.  I  think 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  you  here  in  Huddersfield  are  setting 
an  example  which  ought  to  be  followed,  and  which  I  am  glad 
to  know  is  being  followed  by  other  great  industrial  cities  in 
trying  to  face  the  problems  before  they  are  really  upon  us,  and 
not  when  the  problems  are  here  for  solution. 

Problems  More  Difficult  of  Solution. 

What  are  the  problems  that  women  are  going  to  make  more 
difficult  of  solution  ?  Well,  to  begin  with,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  a  promise  was  given  to  men  engaged  in  industry  that  if  they 
would  suspend  their  regulations  and  leave  themselves  in  a  sense 
defenceless  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  of  their  employers, 
these  regulations  would  all  be  restored  exactly  as  they  were. 
Now  we  all  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  promise  cannot  literally 
be  fulfilled.  The  whole  of  some  industries  have  been  re-organised 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  changes  that  have  been  introduced — 
by  new  kinds  of  machinery,  new  methods,  by  the  dilution  of 
labour,  by  the  inventions  made  actually  while  war  was  in  pro- 
gress of  machinery  which  can  be  worked  by  unskilled  labour — 
have  so  transformed  certain  industries,  and  have  to  a  certain 
extent  affected  practically  all  industries,  in  such  a  way  that  you 
simply  have  not  got  the  position  to  which  you  could  apply  the 
regulation  which  it  was  said  should  be  restored  intact  when  the 
war  is  over.  Now  that  is  very  largely  due  to  the  influx  of  women, 
to  the  creation  of  an  enormous  class  of  largely  unskilled  labour, 
and  to  the  tremendous  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  which  women  can  work.  Then  again,  there 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  women  are  unorganised  and  inexperi- 
enced in  industry.  You  who  live  in  a  county  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  women's  labour,  much  of  it  highly  organised,  where 
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women  and  girls  are  accustomed  to  industrial  work  and  condi- 
tions, you  perhaps  hardly  realise  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  women  are  quite  new  to  industry  and  do  not  understand 
industrial  conditions.  They  have  no  industrial  organisation,  and 
they  have  an  immense  desire  to  do  the  most,  give  the  best,  and 
ask  the  least,  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  I  met  a  girl  the  other 
day  who  is  working  on  the  land  for  3s.  6d.  per  week.  When  I 
said  to  her  "  I  call  that  a  crime, "  she  said  "  Oh,  but  you  see,  I 
can  afford  to  do  it,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  ask  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary."  One  has  to  realise  that  to  a  person  quite 
ignorant  of  the  effect  that  under-cutting  is  going  to  have  upon 
her  fellow-workers,  an  entirely  different  judgment  must  be  ap- 
plied, when  she  does  what  seems  to  her  patriotic,  although  we 
may  know  that  her  action  is  in  fact  disastrous. 

Women  Unorganised. 

The  women  then  are  largely,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
unorganised.  They  are  accustomed  to  do  what  they  are  told. 
Docility  is  a  virtue  very  much  appreciated  in  wives,  and  has 
been  held  up  to  them  for  generations.  Do  not  be  too  greatly 
astonished  now  if  that  virtue  is  shown  where  it  is  not  convenient. 
You  cannot  unteach  in  three  years  of  war  the  lessons  you  have 
instilled  into  her  mind  for  generations  and  generations.  And  the 
docility  of  the  woman  worker  is  not  always  going  to  make  it  an 
easier  job  either  for  employer  or  employed  to  get  a  right  estimate 
of  the  wage  she  ought  to  receive.  Many  women  do  not  really 
know  the  problems  and  the  difficulties  that  form  the  sore  points 
of  industrial  life.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  always  been  in 
domestic  service  went  lately  into  a  certain  branch  of  engineering. 
She  told  us  with  great  interest  that  she  was  doing  something  that 
no  other  woman  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  ever  done  before. 
I  said  to  her,  "  Do  the  men  in  the  workshop  know  that  you  are 
going  to  do  it  ?  "  She  said.  "  No,"  but  she  was  very  excited, 
and  she  wanted  to  show  that  a  woman  could  do  it.  A  few  days 
afterwards  she  came  to  me  and  said,  "  When  I  was  at  work  all 
the  power  suddenly  went  off,  and  when  I  went  to  the  foreman 
and  enquiries  were  made  it  was  found  that  the  men  had  cut  off 
the  power  because  they  objected  to  my  working  the  machine." 
(e<  Shame.")  Well,  it  is  easy  to  say  that;  the  men  are  working 
at  the  same  work,  and  they  have  wives  and  families  to  support. 
I  said  to  her,  "  Are  you  getting  the  same  pay  as  the  men  ?  " 
She  replied,  "  Oh  no,  nothing  like  it !  "  I  said,  "  Don't  you  see 
it  is  rather  difficult  for  them  to  keep  up  their  standard  if  you  are 
going  to  go  and  take  one-third  wages  and  do  the  same  work  ?  " 
She  said  that  she  had  thought  about  that,  and  had  spoken  to 
the  employer  about  it,  or  to  one  of  his  representatives,  and  he 
had  said  to  her,  66  But  you  see  you  are  not  really  doing  the  same 
work.  There  are  one  or  two  things,  like  lifting  a  bit,  that  you 
cannot  do.    The  men  lift  your  work  when  it  is  done,  and  there- 
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fore  I  have  to  keep  somebody  to  do  the  very  heavy  jobs  for 
you."  Then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  that  lifting  was  really  a  very 
small  share,  and  it  ought  to  make  some  difference,  but  not  so  very 
much,  in  her  wages.  How  is  that  girl,  who  has  never  been  in 
industry,  going  to  judge  what  it  is  right  for  her  to  ask  when  on 
the  one  hand  somebody  is  trying  to  make  her  believe  that  her 
work  is  worth  very  little,  and  on  the  other  hand  others  are 
trying  to  make  her  realise  that  she  is  not  getting  enough  ? 

The  Claim  of  Home. 

And  then  on  the  other  hand  look  at  the  other  end  of  the 
problem.  There  are  many  homes  to-day  without  mothers,  be- 
cause the  war  conditions  require  the  labour  of  the  women  in  the 
factories.  What  is  their  duty  ?  Well,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know 
that  many  children  are  running  wild  to-day  because  there  is  not 
anyone  to  look  after  them.  These  children  are  going  to  be  the 
citizens  of  the  future,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  very  hard  and  difficult 
thing  to  decide  whether  the  need  of  the  home  or  the  need  of  the 
workshop  is  the  more  pressing.  We  have  got  to  consider,  es 
pecially  if  the  war  lasts  much  longer,  how  far  it  is  right  to  have 
women  out  of  their  homes  when  the  whole  fabric  of  the  home 
rests  on  their  presence  within  it.  Then  you  have  to  remember 
also  that  in  the  regulations  that  are  made  even  now,  after  3 \ 
years  of  war,  there  is  an  extraordinary  habit  on  the  part  of  men 
to  assume  that  women  do  not  exist.  Only  the  other  day  I  read 
a  most  startling  example  of  it.  We  were  being  told  what  rations 
we  ought  to  observe,  what  for  instance  should  be  consumed  by 
men  on  heavy  manual  labour,  men  engaged  on  sedentary  work, 
women  engaged  on  heavy  manual  labour,  women  in  domestic 
service,  women  engaged  on  sedentary  work.  I  had  in  my  house 
a  young  woman  who  was  nursing  a  baby.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  anyone  that  she  ought  to  have  special  rations. 
It  was  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me,  because  she  was  there, 
and  I  had  to  arrange  the  housekeeping  and  the  rations.  There 
is  not  a  woman  in  this  hall  who  does  not  know  that  to  expect  a 
woman  who  is  nursing  her  child  to  eat  the  same  amount  of  food 
as  any  other  woman  is  simply  to  starve  both  the  child  and  the 
mother.  And  yet  that  woman  is  as  necessary  to  her  country 
as  any  soldier.  In  a  sense  you  might  say  she  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  soldier,  because  whilst  he  is  defending  abroad 
the  lives  of  those  at  home,  she  is  protecting  life  at  home,  and 
if  there  is  anyone  on  earth  that  should  be  reckoned  as  equal 
to  the  soldier  it  is  the  nursing  mother.  And  yet  our  Food  Con- 
trollers draw  up  a  scheme  of  rations  and  it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  special  rations  should  be  allowed  for  expectant  or  nursing 
mothers.  That  habit  of  forgetting  that  women  really  exist  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  that  we  women  have  always  had  in  trying  to  get 
our  problems  faced,  and  after  all,  gentlemen,  our  problems  are 
in  the  end  your  problems  as  well. 
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Women  Have  Learned  Their  Own  Yalue. 

Now,  in  what  sort  of  spirit  are  the  women  facing  these  pro- 
blems ?  Well j  to  begin  with,  it  is  idle  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
they  have  learned  their  own  value.  It  would  surprise  you  to 
learn  what  a  disillusionment  it  has  been  to  us  to  find  that  we 
can  do  your  work  so  easily.  You  know  you  used  to  persuade  us 
into  thinking  it  was  something  tremendous,  and  now  I  am  told 
by  a  responsible  shipbuilder  that  he  can  build  a  battleship  from 
stem  to  stern  with  the  labour  of  women  only.  And  that  know- 
ledge that  we  really  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  which  you 
have  always  assumed  we  could  not  do,  is  not  going  to  be  for- 
gotten. If  you  are  going  in  the  future  to  decide  that  there  are 
certain  professions  and  trades  that  women  must  not  enter,  you 
will  have  to  give  us  some  better  reason  than  that  you  know 
beforehand  that  we  cannot  do  it.  It  is  perhaps  old-fashioned, 
but  I  believe  that  there  are  certain  things  that  men  will  always 
do  better  than  women,  and  that  there  are  things  that  women  will 
always  do  better  than  men.  I  am  certain  that  if  you  look  at 
history,  even  in  spite  of  artificial  bars  and  barriers,  you  will  find 
that  there  are  certain  sides  of  life  which  seem  automatically, 
almost  in  a  sense  naturally,  to  divide  themselves  between  the  two 
sexes ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  any  more  to  believe  that  you  are 
always  divinely  inspired  when  you  say  "  These  things  thou  shalt 
not  do."  There  are  a  great  many  things  we  would  like  to  have 
a  try  at  before  we  decide.  And  that  knowledge  that  we  can 
really  work  very  hard  and  for  a  very  long  time,  and  do  skilled 
work,  has  given  to  women  a  sense  of  self-respect  which  I  believe 
will  increase  their  value  as  citizens  in  the  future. 

Women's  "Own"  Work. 

And  then  there  is  another  thing.  I  believe  that  owing  to 
their  war  work  there  has  come  to  many  women  an  enhanced  sense 
of  the  value  of  their  own  work.  I  remember  telling  a  working 
woman  that  remark  I  have  just  referred  to,  about  women  being 
able  to  build  a  battleship  from  stem  to  stern,  and  she  said  "  Um  ! 
Well,  I  daresay  that  is  very  wonderful,  but  I  think  it  is  a  deal 
more  wonderful  to  bring  up  a  family  on  £1  a  week."  Well,  I 
think  it  is  very  wonderful .  I  think  it  literally  takes  more  spiritual 
force,  if  a  woman  is  going  to  put  her  conscience  into  it,  to  bring 
up  a  family  of  children,  and  above  all  to  bring  them 
up  on  a  very  small  income.  I  think  perhaps  it  takes 
more  spirit  than  any  other  work  of  man  or  woman.  Women 
having  now  learned  the  value  of  men's  work  to  some  extent, 
are  beginning  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  own  work. 
They  begin  to  realise  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and 
strength  and  conscience  to  run  a  house  and  bring  up  a  family. 
I  remember  a  picture  that  appeared  in  one  of  the  comic  papers, 
but  it  was  not  meant  to  be  comic  in  this  case.    Shortly  after  the 
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beginning  of  the  war,  when  women  began  to  be  taken  on  as  tram 
conductors,  there  was  a  picture  of  a  woman  clipping  tickets  in 
a  tram,  and  underneath  was  written  "  The  Super- Woman."  Well, 
upon  my  word,  I  really  think  that  to  bring  a  baby  into  the  world, 
and  bring  it  up,  ought  to  entitle  woman,  if  at  all,  to  that  title, 
and  certainly  she  should  not  be  considered  a  super-woman  merely 
because  she  can  clip  tickets  in  a  tram.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  many 
women  will  have  gained  in  self-respect  and  in  the  greatness  of 
spirit  that  is  required  if  children  are  going  to  be  brought  into  the 
world  as  they  should  be,  and  brought  up  in  the  world  as  they 
should  be.  And  this  sense  that  women  have  gained  of  the  value 
of  their  own  work  is  going  to  make  them  very  much  more  exact- 
ing as  to  the  kind  of  world  into  which  they  are  going  to  bring 
their  children.  There  is  a  perfectly  right  sense  in  the  minds  of 
working  women,  that  it  is  not  decent  to  ask  them  to  go  through 
all  that  motherhood  means,  in  order  that  their  children  should 
be  killed  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  their  existence,  or 
"  scrapped"  when  they  get  a  little  older,  or  flung  into  the 
slaughter  of  war.  When  people  appeal  to  women,  as  they  do 
often  nowadays,  to  have  large  families  and  to  bring  up  many 
children  in  order  to  make  soldiers  of  them,  I  do  not  think  they 
realise  the  intensity  of  the  resentment  of  women  to  whom  that 
appeal  is  made.  To  assume  that  it  is  always  going  to  be  a  fact 
in  human  history  that  women  can  do  nothing  better  than  to 
bear  sons  for  the  work  of  killing  or  being  killed  is  to  make  an 
assumption  to  which  I  believe  women  will  no*  longer  submit. 
They  desire  to  know  that  the  world  into  which  their  children  are 
brought  shall  be  a  world  that  is  worth  the  effort  and  the  sacrifice 
of  motherhood. 

Women  in  Public  Life. 

I  believe  that  the  coming  of  women  into  public  life  in  this 
country  is  going  to  result,  not  in  what  is  called  a  "  Women's 
Party,"  in  the  sense  that  women  should  be  organised  into  a 
political  party  apart  from  the  men  and  working  against  them, 
but  I  believe  that  it  will  result  rather  in  women  being  organised, 
both  with  the  men,  and  in  their  own  societies,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  legislators  on  a  side  of  life  which  has 
hitherto  been  neglected.  It  is  not  that  women  want  to  get  their 
own  interests  attended  to ;  they  want  to  get  the  interests  of  the 
race  attended  to.  They  think  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  beginnings  of  the  race,  to  the  mother  and  child.  I 
believe  that  our  coming  into  politics  will  result,  not  so  much 
in  an  alteration  of  the  things  that  politicians  attend  to,  but  in 
an  alteration  of  the  quality  of  their  attention.  You  will  not,  for 
instance,  get  more  Pure  Milk  Bills  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  you 
hardly  could,  there  have  been  so  many ;  but  you  will  get  a  Pure 
Milk  Bill  that  will  pass  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords.    You  will  not  get  more  Housing  Bills,  but  you  will  get 
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Housing  Bills  through.  You  will  get  attention  to  that  side  of 
life  which  is  creative,  which  is  constructive,  which  relates  to  the 
life  of  the  people.  We  want  to  get  our  industrial  conditions 
improved ;  we  want  to  get  the  sore  problems  between  male  and 
female  labour  settled ;  we  want  first  of  all  that  the  conditions  of 
life  itself  shall  be  improved.  We  want  to  get  a  driving  force  into 
that  part  of  public  opinion  which  puts  life  before  the  materials  of 
life,  which  puts  man  himself  before  the  machine,  and  which  does 
not  admit  that  you  have  a  right  to  put  the  greatest  output  or 
more  efficiency  of  machinery  before  human  life,  because  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  human  life  that  all  these  things  are  worth  while. 

How  to  Solve  the  Problems. 

You  want  to  get  your  children  born  in  the  right  homes.  Very 
well,  then,  start  with  the  housing  problem.  You  want  to  get 
healthy  Jbodies.  Give  them  good  milk  to  drink.  You  want  to 
go  back  a  little  further  yet  to  get  healthy  mothers.  Then  give 
to  the  mother  the  plant  and  the  surroundings  in  which  she  can 
do  her  work  properly.  She  has  been  into  the  factory.  She  has 
seen  there  the  labour-saving  devices,  the  flood  of  capital  that  is 
poured  into  the  creation  of  a  machine  which  will  save  the  labour 
of  human  beings.  She  goes  back  into  her  home  and  she  finds 
there  that  everything  on  earth  is  done  to  make  her  task  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  can  be.  She  lives  in  a  back-to-back  house.  In  a  city 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  here  I  learn  that  there  are  in  the 
working-class  districts  75  per  cent,  of  the  houses  built  back  to 
back,  and  I  find  that  they  have  been  forbidden  by  law  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  I  know  that  there  are  houses  which  appear 
to  have  been  designed  with  the  express  purpose  of  creating  as 
much  work  as  possible ;  and  I  know  that  no  capital,  no  ingenuity, 
no  trouble  has  been  given  to  saving  the  work  of  women  m  the 
home.  I  believe  women  will  take  the  thought  of  what  they  have 
seen  done  to  save  labour  in  the  factory  back  with  them  when  they 
go  into  their  homes ;  and  they  will  ask  that  they  too,  who  are 
doing  work  of  such  enormous  importance,  shall  have  it  made  as 
easy  for  them  as,  humanly  speaking,  it  can  be.  They  will  want 
washhouses,  bake-houses,  communal  kitchens.  They  won't  con- 
sent, I  hope,  to  let  their  houses  be  steam  ovens  for  one  day  in 
the  week  and  drying  places  for  two  or  three  more.  They  won't 
consent  to  be  asked  to  make  a  beautiful,  and  decent,  and  orderly 
home  in  conditions  that  make  it  impossible  to  have  a  home  that 
is  beautiful  or  orderly  or  decent.  They  can  see  now  what  should 
be  done ;  they  will  ask  that  for  their  work  also  something  should 
be  done.  They  will  realise,  in  the  words  of  a  City  Councillor  of 
Bradford,  that  "  the  working  man's  wife,  with  a  family,  who 
puts  conscience  into  her  domestic  duties,  works  the  longest  hours, 
for  the  least  pay,  and  the  least  recognition  of  any  member  of 
Society." 
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A  Chance  for  the  Individual. 

They  will  demand  better  conditions,  not  primarily  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  children  who  are  growing  up 
in  these  homes.  They  will,  I  believe,  reinforce  our  low  conception 
of  the  value  of  every  individual  human  life.  I  know  it  is  often 
said  that  women  have  too  individual  a  sense  for  public  life,  that 
they  are  too  much  the  individualist,  and  are  not  sufficiently  able 
to  look  at  mankind  in  the  mass.  You  have  been,  I  fear,  too  much 
inclined  to  think  of  mankind  in  the  mass,  and  have  made  far  too 
little  allowance  for  the  individual.  I  want  every  individual  to 
be  given  the  best  kind  of  chance,  and  that  children  shall  not  have 
a  good  education  merely  because  they  happen  to  be  born  of 
wealthier  parents,  but  that  they  shall  have  a  good  education 
because  they  are  the  ones  to  make  use  of  that  education,  and 
that  whoever  has  got  the  gifts  shall  have  the  scope;  that  a  boy 
or  a  girl  born  of  the  richer  classes  shan't  be  put  into  a  public 
school  where  there  is  one  type  of  education  which  people  think 
suitable  for  the  richer  classes,  though  it  may  be  the  least  suitable 
for  them,  while  the  child  of  the  poor  man  is  deprived  of  education 
when  he  is  only  13 ;  and  the  irony  of  it  is  that  the  quicker  he  is 
the  quicker  you  have  him  away  from  school.  What  I  want  is 
that  he  shall  be  given  scope  for  his  gifts.  That  is  the  quality  of 
education  that  I  believe  women  are  going  to  demand  when  they 
come  into  public  life. 

The  Claim  of  Motherhood. 

And  then  for  the  sake  of  motherhood  it  is  possible  they  will 
ask  more.  I  believe  that  motherhood  will  have  to  be  regarded 
as  a  great  State  service.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible  for 
any  country  which  desires  many  citizens  and  healthy  citizens  to 
leave  a  mother  economically  dependent,  for  ever  deprived,  by 
the  fact  that  she  has  got  children,  of  the  leisure  and  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  scope  that  a  woman  has  who  is  childless.  I  believe 
the  nation  has  got  to  face  the  fact  that  motherhood  is  a  ^reat 
State  service,  and  make  provision  for  it.  Not  long  ago  a  certain 
American  gentleman,  Mr.  Niel,  was  in  a  Court  where  a  woman 
came  to  claim  compensation  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  She 
had  five  children  of  school  age  or  less.  The  Court  was  very 
much  exercised  about  those  children,  and  it  finally  discovered  a 
place  to  which  every  one  of  them  might  be  sent.  There  was  a 
place  for  Johnny,  who  was  the  elder  boy,  for  Mary,  the  elder 
girl,  for  Fred,  who  was  younger,  for  Polly,  who  was  younger  still, 
and  then  there  was  a  place  for  the  baby,  just  the  right  place,  so 
the  mother  would  be  free  to  go  out  to  work.  The  judge  said  to 
Mr.  Niel,  "  Really,  America  is  a  very  wonderful  country,  isn't 
it  ?  We  have  been  able  to  find  just  the  very  place  for  every  one 
of  these  children."  Mr.  Niel  replied,  "  Very  wonderful,  but 
there  is  one  thing  you  have  forgotten."  "  Why,"  said  the  Judge,, 
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4t  there  are  only  five  children,  aren't  there  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said 
Mr.  Niel,  "  but  I  am  wondering  whether  you  have  provided  for 
the  mother  to  be  taken  out  and  shot."  "  Of  course,"  he  added, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  else  is  going  to  happen,  and  I  should  like 
to  know,  after  you  have  arranged  for  every  one  of  her  children 
to  go  into  some  institution  in  order  that  she  might  go  out  to 
work,  who  is  going  to  pay  for  these  children  being  looked  after." 
"  Oh,  well,"  replied  the  Judge,  "  there  will  be  some  State  aid  in 
that  case  provided."  "  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Niel,  "  that  some 
woman  is  going  to  be  paid  to  look  after  every  one  of  those 
children?  "  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Judge.  "Then,"  said  Mr. 
Niel,  "  why  don't  you  pay  the  mother  to  do  it?  " 

The  Law  Must  be  Changed. 

Yes,  that  is  the  way,  but  the  law  does  not  allow  it.  All 
right.  The  law  has  got  to  be  changed.  Mr.  Niel  has  succeeded  in 
getting  what  he  calls  a  "  Mothers'  Pensions  Bill  "  through  32  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  we  have  got  to  get  such  a  Bill 
through  our  House  of  Commons.  It  is  no  use  expecting  that 
women  will  consent  to  be  deprived  of  economic  independence 
because  they  are  mothers,  and  then,  when  the  bread-winner  is 
taken  away,  putting  them  into  the  labour  market,  taking  their 
children  from  them,  and  paying  some  other  women  to  look  after 
them.  That  is  one  thing  I  expect  most  of  us  would  be  agreed 
about.  Personally  I  would  go  further.  I  should  like  every 
mother  to  be  endowed  by  the  State,  and  I  would  like  that  great 
service  of  motherhood  to  be  paid,  and  paid  at  the  same  rate 
in  all  classes  just  -as  soldiers  are  paid,  whatever  their  social 
standing.  They  are  paid  according  to  their  rank  in  the  Army, 
and  I  never  met  a  soldier  who  was  such  a  snob  as  to  say,  because 
he  was  a  rich  man's  son,  he  would  give  the  Government  back  his 
pay.  You  cannot  pay  a  soldier  to  die  for  his  country,  but 
because  you  cannot  pay  him,  or  begin  to  pay  him  for  what 
he  does,  you  do  not  therefore  deny  him  economic  independ- 
ence. And  so  with  mothers.  You  cannot  pay  a  mother  for  what 
she  does  for  her  children,  you  cannot  pay  her  to  die  for  her  child's 
life — and  sometimes  that  is  what  she  does — you  cannot  pay  a  man 
for  patriotism,  or  a  woman  for  motherhood,  but  you  can  put  her 
into  a  position  in  which  she  is  free  from  continual  financial 
anxiety,  you  can  recognise  the  fact  that  she  does  give  her  life  for 
the  race,  just  as  a  soldier  does.  When  the  soldier's  duty  is  done 
— and  God  grant  it  may  soon  be  no  longer  necessary — the 
mother's  duty  will  still  be  required.  And  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  the  State  will  recognise  that  fact  by  a  great 
endowment  of  motherhood. 

Women  in  the  Labour  Market. 

And  that  brings  me  round,  as  it  were,  in  a  grand  circle  to 
what  you  had  perhaps  thought  I  had  forgotten,  the  point  of  a 
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solution  of  the  problem  of  women  in  the  labour  market.  There 
was  one  point  1  did  not  deal  with,  and  yet  it  is  the  sorest  point 
of  all.  As  long  as  women  are  paid  less  than  men  for  the  same 
work  they  will  under-cut  the  men,  and  as  long  as  men  are  the 
sole  support  of  their  wives  and  families  they  must  be  paid  more 
than  women.  I  put  the  dilemma  in  the  most  brutal  form  I  can. 
It  is  an  absolutely  irreconcilable  dilemma.  The  man  is  paid 
more  than  the  woman  because  he  is  held  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family.  If  he  is  not  married,  he  has 
the  expectation  of  marriage  as  soon  as  he  can  be  married.  To 
me  it  seems  that  we  can  get  rid  of  that  apparently  irreconcilable 
problem  by  payment  to  men  as  to  women  of  equal  wages  for 
equal  workers.  I  put  it  that  way  because  "  equal  work  "  is  a 
rather  ambiguous  term,  equal  wages  for  equal  workers.  It  seems 
to  me  futile  to  demand  that  a  man  shall  support  his  wife  and 
family,  and  a  woman  not  have  to  do  so  and  get  the  same  pay. 
It  is  an  economic  fact  you  are  "  up  against  "  and  must  be  frankly 
faced.  If  you  had  some  such  system  as  the  endowment  of  mother- 
hood, which  I  propose,  it  would  be  a  recognition  by  the  State — 
not  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  but  by  the  State — of  a  great 
national  service,  magnificently  rendered  for  the  most  part,  by 
these  wives.  Men  and  women,  when  they  were  in  the  labour 
market  together,  would  then  be  on  an  equal  footing.  The  woman 
would  to  a  very  large  extent  be  withdrawn  from  the  labour 
market  while  she  was  bringing  up  her  family.  But  if  she  was  in 
the  labour  market  she  would  rightly  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
the  man.  The  two  together,  the  mother  endowed  by  the  State, 
the  father  with  his  wage,  would  be  partners  in  the  household,  and 
the  single  woman,  without  that  responsibility,  and  without  that 
pay,  would  be  in  the  labour  market  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
man. 

An  Enormously  Complicated  Question. 

I  realise  that  is  an  enormously  complicated  question.  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  out  whether  it  has  been  done  in  any  country, 
and  to  what  extent.  Everyone  here  knows  as  well  as  I  do  what  a 
very  complicated  thing  it  is.  But  I  believe  you  will  never  get 
rid  of  that  tendency  of  the  woman  to  under-cut  the  man  in  the 
labour  market,  until  her  own  service,  her  peculiar  service,  is 
endowed  by  the  State,  until  she  has  become  an  economically 
independent  unit.  Many  married  women  have  tasted  economic 
independence  during  the  war  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and 
they  have  found  it  very  sweet.  They  are  just  as  pleased  as  any 
other  woman  to  have  money  of  their  own,  for  which  they  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  ask  somebody,  but  which  they  have  earned, 
as  to  which  they  have  not  always  to  feel  that  it  is  in  no  sense 
theirs,  and  that  they  are  simply  trustees  for  it.  And  I  should 
regret,  deeply  regret,  although  I  say  it  in  Yorkshire,  if  the  habit 
of  married  women  going  out  of  their  homes  became  universal 
while  their  children  are  quite  young.    I  believe  it  is  better,  for 
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the  most  part,  though  I  would  have  no  compulsion,  that  they 
should  be  free  to  stay  at  home  if  they  prefer  it,  and  that  freedom 
is  only  possible  in  the  long  run  if  you  make  it  economically 
possible  for  them  to  do  it.  I  repeat,  I  am  looking  to  the  future. 
All  these  problems  which  we  are  facing  are  very  difficult,  very 
complicated,  and  the  further  ahead  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
examine  them  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  And  I  want  to  see  the 
State  recognise  motherhood  as  a  great  service  for  reward  of 
women  of  all  classes,  a  State  service  comparable  with  that  of  the 
men  who  are  fighting  the  country's  battles  in  the  field. 

Women's  Spiritual  Contribution. 

Finally,  may  I  speak  of  the  spiritual  contribution  that  women 
are  going  to  make  to  the  problems  of  the  future  ?  A  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  is  developed  in  those  people  who  have  to 
pay  the  cost  of  human  life.  It  is  not  a  virtue  on  the  part  of 
women  that  to  them  life  seems  the  most  sacred  of  all  things,  it  is 
just  the  result  of  the  great  price  that  they  pay  for  it.  I  have 
worked  for  some  time  in  a  maternity  hospital.  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  children  brought  into  the  world.  When  I  realise 
what  human  life  costs  I  have  a  great  hope  that  those  who  pay 
the  cost,'  when  they  realise  their  full  share  of  responsibility  to  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  will  bring  an  inspiration  and  a  hope  to 
bear  on  problems  which  we  have  been  inclined  to  think  hopeless, 
just  from  the  fact  that  they  will  have  learned  how  great  is  the 
price  to  be  paid.  In  the  future  the  world  may  come  to  be 
divided  between  those  who  believe  that  war  is  inevitable,  and 
those  who  are  determined  that  it  shall  not  be  inevitable. 

The  Destroying  Instinct. 

People  speak  as  though  the  fighting,  and  by  that  they  seem 
to  mean  the  destroying  instinct,  were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  man  that  it  cannot  ever  be  eradicated,  that  wars  must 
last  for  ever.  Well,  I  have  recently  read  in  a  book,  and  I  will 
tell  you  frankly  it  is  a  book  written  by  a  German,  who  has 
had  it  published  in  Switzerland,  a  great  man  of  science,  to  show 
that  the  time  comes  in  the  history  of  every  species  when  it  must 
change  or  be  destroyed.  He  says  :  "  The  fossils  on  our  cliffs, 
and  the  slime  of  the  sea  are  written  over  with  the  records  of  the 
species  which  could  not  change,  and  therefore  disap- 
peared. The  fossils  embedded  in  our  rocks,  the  vestiges  of  life 
all  over  the  world,  these  read  to  us  the  story  of  animals,  which 
could  not  change,  and  therefore  became  extinct.  Man  is  no 
stranger  to  the  fighting  and  the  destroying  instinct,  but  he  has 
brought  it  to  such  a  perfection  that  unless  he  can  change  he  will 
at  last  destroy  himself.  Is  man  to  be  the  first  species  which  dies, 
not  because  he  cannot,  but  because  he  will  not  change  ?  "  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  truth  here.    We  have  applied  science  to 
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the  purposes  of  destruction  to  such  a  point  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  destroying  ourselves.  A  kind  of  hopelessness  has  seized  the 
world,  so  that  people  begin  to  feel  that  after  this  war  is  over,  all 
they  can  do  is  to  prepare  for  the  next.  Now,  women  have  not  so 
great  an  experience  of  politics  and  public  life,  and  foreign  politics, 
as  men  have,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  lack  of  experi- 
ence is  all  to  the  good.  Women  will  not  share  that  hopelessness 
that  comes  over  us  sometimes  when  we  look  at  the  tragedy  of  the 
world  to-day.  They  will  feel  that  if  the  preservation  of  the  race 
depends  on  change,  even  of  its  deepest  instincts,  that  change  will 
have  to  come.  And  I  believe  that  the  division  of  the  world 
between  those  who  accept  war  as  an  eternal  fact  in  human  his- 
tory, and  those  who,  like  most  of  you,  I  suppose — for  after  all 
the  Liberal  party  is  the  party  of  hope — believe  that  man  is 
master  of  his  fate,  and  that  if  he  will  he  can  change,  that  wars 
need  not  be  for  ever,  and  are  not  the  only  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes,  I  believe  that  to  that  element  of  the  national 
life  women  will  bring  a  tremendous  reinforcement.  It  is  because 
they  have  been  through  that  great  experience,  which  sometimes 
causes  them  to  pay  life  itself  as  the  price  of  life,  that  they  will  not 
be  content  for  ever  to  see  life  destroyed. 
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